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—with a good hot 
breakfast to renew 
the energy supply 


very age has its prob- 
~ E lems, but any mother 
will say the most dif- 
ficult of all is the “teen 
age”. No longer children; 
not yet grown up; a “be- 
tween” stage hard to handle. 
The first hour of the day often 
seems particularly trying. Young 
bodies are tired out with rapid grow- 
ing and strenuous study and play. 
Yet they must be up and off to school on 
time. No wonder spirits are at low ebb or 
tempers at high pitch! 


The first need of growing children 


Physicians say the first thing children need in 
the morning is a breakfast of hot, nourishing 
food; that children of any age should never be al- 
lowed to go to school without a proper breakfast. 

The main thing breakfast 
should supply is the one 
en thing high school girls and 
boys use in greatest amount 
—energy! 


An energy breakfast, delicious 
enough to tempt capricious ap- 
petites, leisurely eaten! Moth- 
ers can supply this quickly and 
easily in one famous food—Cream of Wheat. 

Cream of Wheat is a wonderfully rich energy 
food. Made of the best hard wheat, it is high 
in carbohydrate content or energy substance. 

But it has another advantage equally valuable. 
It is in a very simple, easily digested form. It 
asks no extra work of digestion, robbing the 
energy supply which the body needs so badly. 


A delicious food which 
all the family will enjoy 
Rich energy to last the morning through—easily, 


quickly available for use. This is what a Cream 
of Wheat breakfast gives to all the family. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1925, C. of W. Co. 


Banish morning crossness with this tempting 
energy dish. Serve it in different ways; with 
dates, raisins, prunes, figs or Southern Style, 
with butter. You can make other delightful 
dishes, too, for luncheon and supper. Its creamy 
flavor adds a new goodness to meat, vegetable 
and cheese dishes. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Book of 50 Recipes — 


Send today for free sample box of Cream of Wheat, con- 
taining enough for four generous cereal servings or to make 
—aenaiin any one recipe. With it we will also 
send our new recipe book which gives 
50 tempting dishes made with Cream 
of Wheat—dainty desserts, breads, meat, 
vegetable and cheese dishes. 


Wealso have, for mothers, an authori- 
tative book on babies’ and children’s 
diet which we will gladly send free. 


Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 211, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


oO Please send me free sample and recipe booklet, 
‘50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat”. 


‘tial Please send me your booklet, 
“The Important Business of Feeding Children’’. 
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TheVictrola and 
the Radiola 


In one beautiful Credenza cabinet you now can have: 


The new 8-tube Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


The new Orthophonic 
Victrola 


The music of all times 
The events of the day 


Records played acous- 
tically or electrically 


Albums for records 


Unmatched perform- 
ance and tone quality 


The entertainment you 


want when you want it | 


Special features 
No aerial 
No springs to wind 


No_ batteries—operates 
from light socket 


Uni-control—tunes with 
one hand 


Note:—When 60-cycle alternating current 
is not available, this instrument can be oper- 
ated by dry batteries and a spring motor. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


The instrument shown, a form of 
medieval credence, is designed to 
bring into American homes a touch 
of old-world beauty, of old-world tra- 
dition and romance. 


We also offer the new ELECTROLA, which plays and amplifies records 
electrically by the use of Radiotron vacuum tubes and the latest cone-type 
loud speaker. 

This wonderful instrument is also combined with the new 8-tube 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 

It can be completely operated from a light socket or by means of dry 
batteries and a spring motor. Requires no aerial and is uni-control. 

Other combinations—a 5-tube tuned radio frequency antenna set and 
two models of 6-tube super-heterodynes with concealed loops, dry-bat- 
tery operated, combined with spring-driven Orthophonic Victrolas, 


complete the line. 
, Price range—$300 to $1000 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


BCS & & Oat. 


a Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Canadian price-list on request 
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cleanse your finer things 
this safe way...for longer service 


ERHAPS in the past when your dainty things 

have worn out long before they had even be- 
gun to give the service you had a right to expect 
of them, you have blamed it upon their material or 
the washing or the soap, when all the time the 
trouble lay with the acid action of perspiration. 

Many women have now discovered the dangers 
of leaving delicate garments with even a hint of 
moisture in them. They use a simple means to 
prevent risk. 

They tub their silks and woolens in Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after they are worn. They NEVER put 
them aside and leave them soiled, either in a closet or 
hamper. 

This quick Ivory tubbing is very simple. To 
make Ivory suds you may use either the cakes or 
the flakes. Ivory Flakes is quicker because it dis- 
solves instantly and you have suds in a second. 

Of course, with any soap less pure and safe 
than Ivory, you might have to think twice before 
risking your delicate silks and woolens in such 
frequent tubbings. But Ivory has been used for 
forty-six years, to cleanse and protect the complex- 
ions of millions of women, so the thought of risk 
with Ivory need never enter your mind if the fabric 
will stand the touch of pure water. 


99 PURE. 


Have you ever considered this? 
A great many women do their entire family wash- 
ing with Ivory Soap—for their hands’ sake as well 
as for the sake of their clothes. Why not try Ivory 
yourself for this purpose? You will be delighted 
with the results. 


A conclusive safety test for garment soaps 

T is easy to determine whether or not a soap is 

gentle enough to be used for delicate garments. 

Simply ask yourself this question: ** Would I use 
this soap on my face?’ 

In the case of Ivory and Ivory Flakes your answer 
is instantly ‘* Yes,’’ because you know that for 
forty-six years women have protected lovely com- 
plexions by the use of Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Flakes for a very special need 
F you have a particularly precious garment that 
will stand the touch of pure water, let us send 
you a sample of Ivory Flakes to wash it with. With 
the sample will come also a beautifully illustrated 
booklet, The Care of Lovely Garments, which is a 
veritable encyclopedia of laundering information. 
Address a postcard or a letter to Section 7-KF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Procter & Gamble 
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eu Joa) the passing of a legendary figure, 
of a woman storied, romantic, 
unique. It was the ultimate 

~- =} adventure of an adventurous 
soul whose material name had been for a 
generation a household word, not only in 
America, her birthplace and the land she 
called her home, but in Continental capitals, 
Where not the least renowned of her coups 
had stirred Scotland Yard and the Surelé to exasperation 
and grudging admiration. For Rhoda Fair, in her day, had 
be n the cleverest confidence woman in the world. 

No newspaper in the land was too great to chronicle the 
Guict death of this slender, bright-eyed, gray-haired woman; 
No Newspaper was too small or too remote to give room to the 
event. For a day her biography was the feature of the news— 
and it signifies something in this restless, cynical hour that 
no writer dealt with her otherwise than kindly, sympatheti- 
ca'ly. But it would have been more than human had the chief 
interest not resided in those all-but-legendary exploits of 
hers, in those floutings of the police of four continents and in 
the whimsicalities of her evildoing. Rhoda Fair! Whole 
nations had laughed with her—never at her—and whole na- 
ions had waited with anticipatory tongue in cheek when she 


fair 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


I/ustrated by Harvey Dunn 


announced her abandonment of the old ways and her resolve 
to undertake the humdrum, honest, property-respecting, 
bourgeois, law-abiding life. It was one of Rhoda’s tricks, and 
the dénouement was awaited as one awaits the climax of the 
third act. But there was no dénouement. 

With Tom Fair, her husband, ci-devant king of predatory 
bank specialists, she took up her residence in a respectable 
but not opulent quarter of a Midwestern city, and undertook 
the most difficult task of her life—which was nothing less 
than the winning of her neighbors. How well she succeeded 
is testified by the number of mourners who crowded the little 
church; by the expressed pride of those neighbors that, for 
twenty years, they had lived side by side with her. It wasa 


triumphant death. For five years she held 
Tom Fair straight as she held herself, and 
then he died, leaving her, not lonely, for 
there was a daughter, but with memories 
and tenderness, for there had been love be- 
tween her and Tom Fair which might have 
shamed many a stainless couple. 

It was then, after the dulling of her first 
grief, that she entered the world of business, 
and prospered. With the intellect which was 
her endowment she could not but prosper. She chose the field 
of real-estate investment, or speculation, if you will, buying 
and selling, studying growths and needs, so that a decade 
before the end she could sign a statement truthfully showing 
her the possessor of a quarter of a million. This, little by 
little, she withdrew from land and placed in securities, for 
she was looking ahead and thinking of the daughter who was 
her legacy from Tom, and the sum continued to increase so 
that, on the day she died, she might with some fairness be 
called a wealthy woman. 

But, strangely enough, she did not sever the old connec- 
tions nor deny the old friends. The days of her past she never 
strove to conceal nor to minimize, and was wont to discuss 
them casually and without embarrassment as another 
woman would speak of her days in boarding school. There 
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was no sham in the make-up of Rhoda Fair. Queer people 
appeared at her house surreptitiously and never were denied 
welcome, food, or—in stress—money with which to purchase 
distance. She was friend, confidant, adviser to the under- 
world of a continent, but in herself rectitude and honor and 
obedience to the minutest letter of the law was never ques- 
tioned—with one possible exception. It may be that Rhoda 
was more than once acces- 
sory after the fact. if lend- 
ing aid and comfort to some 
hard-pressed fugi- 

tive be accessory- 

ship. 


TRANGE meet- 
ings took place 

in her house and 
Rhoda and the com- 
munity enjoyed 
them, as when upon 
an afternoon the 
pastor of the little 
Methodist church, 
which had not been 
ashamed to accept 
her benefactions, 
made the friendly ee. 
call of habit. ot 

He found in the 
pleasant sitting 
room a man of mid- 
dle age who might 
have been a clerk 
or a conductor, who arose as 
he entered and shot a quick, 
questioning glance at Mrs. 
Fair, who smiled impishly. 

Pierce,’”’ said she to 
the minister, ““I want you to 
know Peter Greig. Best < 
man with a modern safe in 


America. He doesn’t meet 
many ministers in his line of te 
work.” 


It is of record that Mr. Pierce spent 
an entertaining and profitable afternoon 
and went away with an altered idea of 
the personality of sinners, and with much 
interesting information upon the higher 
technic of safe cracking imparted by the tongue of a 
savant in that intricate art. 

As for little Rhoda Fair, she had been dandled 
upon the knee of philanthropists and of pickpockets, 
and no concealment had been practiced toward her 
from the day of her birth onward. Her mother 
was wise; she saw to it that there never should have 
to come a day of reckoning and of confession, when 
little Rhoda should come crying home to demand if 
this or that gibe of a malicious playmate were 
truth. Instead, the truth was permitted to become 
commonplace; she grew up in its consciousness, and 
her age was well along before she saw any appre- 
ciable difference between a groceryman and a peter- 
man. Which was not without its elements of danger. 


NE of the most-sought-after counterfeiters in the 
land she called ‘‘ Uncle Billy’’ and loved him be- 
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children, but of herself as a Rhoda Fair. It was a classifica- 
tion and—sometimes—a distinction. 

She did not know the word “glamour,” but did have some 
glimmering of its significance—enough to know that glamour 
attached to her, when stigma did not. Apparently it de- 
pended upon whether you were on friendly terms or un- 
friendly. A little girl who sought her out and fawned upon 

her one day might, after a quarrel, call names at her 

and mention jails and say she was not fit for chil- 
dren of decent parents to play with. It 
was a strange and jumbled world she 
lived in, nor, as her years added to their 
total did it become less un- 
reasonably complex. Even 
when school contacts and an 
unusually acute understanding 
gave her a more nearly normal 
comprehension of crime and 
criminals and put her in pos- 
session of the world’s point of 
view regarding professional law- 
breakers, she could not quite 
bring herself to adopt any side 
of the argument excepting that 
to which she had been brought 
up. It was not until she was a 
young lady that fear assailed 
her, and a hatred of crime—and 
that was because of her name. 


HODA FAIR! First to last 
it was the cause of not a few 
distressing contretemps. It was 
a known name. The first of 
these experiences was during her 
first week in the college to which 
her mother sent her. In the vil- 
lage store she made certain 
purchases which were to be 
sent to her rooms. It was nec- 
essary to give her name. 

The store- 
keeper laughed. 
‘*“You young 
ladies,’’ he said ge- 
nially, “are such 
jokers.” 

Rhoda lifted her 
eyes to his face in 
perplexity. 

“Tf,”’ he said, 
“T’dknown Rhoda 
Fair was coming 
into my store I’d 
’a’ locked the safe 
and set the con- 
stable to guard it 
with a_ shotgun. 
Now what name 
shall I write 


down?” 
“Rhoda Fair. 
The Rhoda Fair is 
THE PROFESSOR my mother,” she 
HAD BAILEY’S said. 
BACK AGAINST - Curiously, even 
THE RAIL AND : in these days when 
WAS BENDING 4 she bordered upon 


cause of the perfection with which he could imitate 
the voices of animals. But, while individuals were 
much alike to her, she was taught in no unmistak- 
able terms to differentiate between actions. It was 
a queer jumble, and resulted in some confusion. A man or 
woman might be loved, as individuals they might not be at 
all objectionable—or even might be admirable—but their 
mode of gaining a livelihood was reprehensible. Mrs. Fair 
was not fond of the word ‘“‘wickedness.’’ To her wickedness 
meant something other than invasions of property rights, 
something different from stealing or counterfeiting or smug- 
gling. Wickedness was a matter of the heart. A man who 
never broke the law might be a wicked man; a man who 
lived by continual warfare with the law might do wrong, but 
he need not be wicked. 

There were things you should not do, and things you must 
not do, and little Rhoda learned to recognize the difference 
between them. 

She must not be cruel; she must not break faith or lie or 
betray a confidence or a friend, because these things were 
wicked. She ought not to pick a pocket or imitate a coin, be- 
cause there things were wrong and inadvisable. It is fortu- 
nate she was of a quick and perceptive intelligence, or great 
confusion might have resulted. 

But for all her mother’s wisdom and love and care, a time 
was to come when the child realized she differed from her 
playmates. She differed from them in name. This impressed 
her first of all. Their names might be Ruth Brown or Jimmy 
Lakin or Mary Harrigan, but her name was Rhoda Fair, the 
same as her mother’s. It meant something and set her apart. 
Unconsciously she began to think of other children as 


HIM ACROSS IT 


her twenties, she 
could not—in- 
deed, did not 
strive to—abolish a wayward, impish pride in Rhoda Fair 
the elder, and in her exploits and her old life. The fact that 
she did not abhor crime as a moral evil frightened her. In 
short, there fastened upon her a clammy mental tentacle, 
a cold dreadful threat, and this threat was that she might be 
foreordained by laws of heredity or of psychology to follow 
in the footsteps of her mother. 

She was not yet wise enough to thank God for another in- 
heritance, which was nothing less than the same impish 
humor which had embellished her mother’s exploits. It sus- 
tained her, prevented her descent 
into morbidity and made for per- 
sonal popularity with the girls 
among whom her life was lived for 
the four years devoted to higher 
education. 


HODA was popular, but it was 

a strange popularity, an ab- 
normal popularity. In the beginning 
the young women about her strove 
to demonstrate their independence of 
thought and their broadmindedness 
by accepting her. It is true that she 
was really liked, really admired, as 
her college mates came to know her 
well, but always, in the background, 
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was the fact that she was Rhoda Fair, daughter of Rhoda 
Fair, queen of confidence women. And she was aware of it. 

Now she had been at home, her college years completed, 
for twelve months, and she was nearing her twenty-first 
birthday. Her mother was dead; she had but an hour be- 
fore returned from bestowing Rhoda Fair in her ultimate 
finite place of abode, and she was frightened, bewildered, 
lost in the wilderness, deprived of a beloved guide when most 
that guide was needed. Until this moment she had not re. 
alized how she had loved, worshiped, admired, depended upon 
Rhoda Fair; until this hour she had not perceived the great- 
ness, the fine sturdiness of the woman who was her mother, 
had not perceived it in its actuality, and she stood aghast at 
her loss. 

Yet she was adventurous. The daughter of such a mother, 
of such a father, could be no otherwise. Her will was con- 
scious of itself for the first time; henceforward it must func- 
tion. By her own will and imagination she must make or 
mar her life. As yet there was no problem—it would have 
been better had there been, for then she could have focused 
upon it; there was only a vast, formless uncertainty. 


HE doorbell rang and the maid of all work appeared to 

announce that Captain Spencer was calling; and that 
old man, not chancing the possibility of a refusal to see him, 
followed close upon the girl’s heels. He stood in the door, 
tall, spare with the shrinkage of his seventy-nine years, the 
unmistakable policeman from square toes to white hair. 
Rhoda had said once with that humor which was her inher- 
itance that, no matter what God tried to make of him in the 
hereafter, he could never be anything but a policeman angel. 
But he was her good friend; for years ‘had been steadfast 
friend to her mother. 

“Rhody,” said the old man without preamble, “‘it seemed 
like I had to have a talk with you.”’ 

She walked to him and placed her hands upon his shoul- 
ders. “‘It was sweet of you to come,”’ she said simply. 

He sat down stiffly and stared about the room, scowling in 
his unease. ‘‘It ain’t easy to realize she’s gone,’”’ he said 
presently. “‘Didn’t seem like Rhody Fair could die. There’s 
always folks you feel that way about; there was Roosevelt.” 
He ruminated briefly. ‘‘But that hain’t what I come to talk 
about. It’s you.” 

Rhoda waited. She knew that, whatever he came to say, 
his intentions were fine and protective. His words might be 
ill chosen and couched as no man with tact would couch 
them; but the thread of gold would be there. 

“‘She was a big woman,” he said at last, ‘“‘mebby the big- 
gest you and me will ever know—and she could get away 
with runnin’ with the hare and huntin’ with the hounds.” 

Rhoda waited; perhaps because this very matter had, 
subconsciously, lain close to her heart—a_ troublesome, 
unnamed ache. 

““She was big. In them old days she was the biggest thing 
there was in wimmin crooks.’”’ The captain did not gloss 
matters over; it was not his abrupt way todoso. ‘‘ When she 
started runnin’ straight she kep’ on bein’ a big woman. No- 
body else could ’a’ done what she did—kep’ friends with both 
sides. This house has been overrun with crooks for twenty 
year, but there’s never been a pinch here nor near here. But 
she’s gone, Rhody.” 

“‘She’s gone,” repeated the girl. 

“And you got to choose,” said Captain Spencer. 

There it was; the thing put into words. She had to 
choose. Her will must function, a decision must be made. 

_ “Does that mean I’ve got to give up—why, captain, some 
of them are my friends—I’ve known them since I was a 
baby; there’s Uncle Billy—like part of the family. They 
wouldn’t harm me.” 

““They’re crooks, and they’ll use you and they’ll hurt you. 
Your ma could afford it, bein’ who she was; but you're a 
girl, and you can’t afford havin’ your name coupled with 
‘em. Girls is fragile chiny, Rhody. Now you listen to an 
old man that knows. I’ve said my say.”’ 


E GOT to his feet stiffly, with the heaviness of age, and 
stood looking down at her silently, severely; but she 
knew that in his heart was nothing but kindness and anxiety 
for her happiness. She thanked him as he marched abruptly 
to the door, and, without a word of good-by, was gone. It 
was his way—to eliminate the gracious and the unessential. 
Rhoda walked slowly to her chair 
again and sat, chin in cupped hands, 
lovely eyes upon the floor, striving to 
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“‘yOU SHOOK THOSE ROCKS UNDER HIS VERY BEAK,’’ SAID BAILEY. 


meet the first great demand of her life—face to face with her 
first momentous decision. One side of the case had been 
presented to her without circumlocution, without temporiz- 
ing. The captain had been succinct to bluntness. But 
what of the other side? 

Against Captain Spencer’s point of view there mar- 
shaled custom and affection and loyalty; loyalty not only 
to those friends of her mother who stood without the law, 
but to the memory of her mother. What, in this emergency, 
would Rhoda Fair have demanded of her? It was strange, 
she thought, that her mother had left no word of advice, no 
counsel, no request. But Rhoda Fair was not a woman to 
leave intangible legacies or to endeavor to rule from the 
grave. It was a grievous thing to ask of a girl of twenty-one, 
and she might have been forgiven had she wavered and pro- 
crastinated. It is significant that she did neither. Until the 
problem was solved nothing else could be done, and she 
attacked it with all the vigor ofa fine 
young intelligence and a loyal, if some- 
what abnormal, young heart. 

What she did not understand was 
that it never could be determined in the 
abstract. There must be a decision in 
the concrete. Facts and personages 
there must be, an emergency and a de- 
mand; then she would act, and in that 
act, perhaps, would be found the final 
answer which should determine if her 
life were to lie in the safe pastures 
of the law-abiding or among the 
unpastured goats of those whose 
hands were turned against the 
law. The demand, to be granted 
or refused, could come only from 
the side of the lawless. 


II 


R IODA FAIR was in her own 
room, making ready toretire .4 
for the night. It was a still night, 
Starless, one of those nights which 
seem to enfold one, to isolate one 
from all the world and to give one 
the sense of being alone in some 
vast nothingness. In that drowsy 
neighborhood sounds were few, 
and a belated footfall upon the 
flag walk without multiplied it- 
self and became painful to her 
Oversensitized ear. Rhoda lis- 
tened. Not that she expected to 
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hear anything, but it was one of those nights when one must 
listen, and listening of this sort makes one afraid, afraid of 
the silence. 

To reassure herself that the world still existed and that 
she was not the sole survivor upon the planet, she crept to 
the window and crouched there, looking down upon the little 
space of lawn and shrubs which separated her home from the 


dwelling which nestled upon the adjoining lot. Andthenit . 


was that she saw a shadow, crouched and furtive, flit from 
the indistinct outlines of a clump of lilac bushes to the black- 
ness of a rhododendron. The soft thud, thud of her heart- 
beats became uncomfortable. Presently the shadow flitted 
across another open space to reach the rear corner of the 
house. Suddenly she was conscious of being unafraid. It 
was the intangible, the imponderable, she feared, and here 
was something real. Mysterious, lurking, threatening to the 
ordinary mortal it might be, but not to her, for she was the 
daughter of Rhoda Fair and from her 
infancy had been acquainted with the 
lurking and the mysterious. Softly and 
without striking a light she descended 
the stairs. At the foot she lingered, but 
there was no sound. 


HE moved through the dining room, 

across the kitchen and to the door 
which gave upon a rough, shedlike 
structure affixed to the rear of the 
house, and there she stood straining her 
ear for movement, for sound of breath, 
for slipping of foot. And then she 
whispered, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

There came immediate answer from 
the other side of the panel, so close that 
the moving lips seemed to be at her very 
ear. ‘“‘Jaunty Bailey. I’m in a jam.” 

She opened the door softly, a man 
slipped through and she closed it again. 
“What sort of jam?” she asked. 

“Never mind that. I’ve got to lie 
doggo and make a get-away.” 

“Why did you come here? Don’t 
you know my mother is—dead?” 

“TI know.” There was no word of 
sympathy or of comment. 

“‘Are they after you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders in the 
darkness. ‘“‘I’m all right now. Got to 


 ¥ ‘plant some stuff and be quiet for a 
~w*e* 4.2) couple of hours—and catch the news- 


paper train out of the junction at three.” 


*“I COULD HEAR EVERY WORD’’ 


“You want to hide something—here?”’ 

Something was beating upon her brain, a question de- 
manding to be answered. How would her mother have 
acted? Where lay the dividing line between what Rhoda 
Fair would have done and would not have done? 

“If my mother had been alive would you have come 
here?” she asked. 

““Of course,” he said, the jaunty note creeping into his 
voice which had given him his name. 

“And she would have allowed you to hide the—the ——” 

““The technical term is ‘swag,’”’ he said with a little laugh. 
‘‘Naturally she would.” 

don’t believe it,’”’ said Rhoda. ‘‘The—friends of moth- 
ers had to behave—in this town. She might help someone 
to get away, but she wouldn’t ——” 


‘eae call for it tomorrow or next day,” he 
said, lightly ignoring her protest. “‘ You’re certainly not 
going to see me landed with the goods on me! That would 
be a fine story to tell the boys.” 

Here it was, a question of loyalty, and how was she to 
distinguish where loyalty ended and the time for honorable 
refusal began? If only her mother had instructed her! 

“‘I wish I could see you,” the man said suddenly. 

““See me! Why?” 

““Because,”’ he said in his gay voice, “‘there’s nothing in 
the world I’d rather look at. A woman in the darkness is 
a mystery; but a beautiful woman in the darkness ——” 

“‘T don’t think I’ll let you do it,” she said. , 

“‘What! You’d turn me down! Well, I may get a couple 
of blocks,”’ he said, “‘and I would hate to lose ten years out 
of this time of my life. But if you say so ——” 

“Wait. Let me think. I—oh, I wish I knew what she 
would have done.” 

Ten years! It was unthinkable that he should be shut 
away from the world, from gayety, from the light of the sun 
and from liberty of movement. That, at all events, she must 
avert. And, as a girl must do, she recalled his manner at 
each of their former meetings; how his eyes had devoured 
her, not in the manner of some men whose glances seemed 
to tear at the buttons of her dress, but with a sort of gay 
appreciation, a debonair homage which was never otherwise 
than gratifying. She recalled his manner, his words, the 
meaning he had put into remarks the most insignificant, and 
suddenly she realized that he had made love to her—after 
his own free fashion, perhaps, but in a manner attractive, 
compelling. He had stamped himself upon her memory. 

To the glamour of an exotic, dramatic exterior, add the 
glamour of personality, the glamour of what he was. He 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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a§)OOKS that make parents worry needlessly, books 
that particularly torment mothers, might serve 
‘ga; as a group description of various current novels 
f| that have colleges for their background. Such 
eae) fiction was inevitable. It might have been pre- 
dicted five years ago with as much certainty as the Old 
Farmers’ Almanac is master of in prophesying probable 
showers in April. The ingredients were simply waiting to 
be thrown together into a marketable product. 

Some of these books are cleverly written, and so capable of 
bringing anxiety to women whose sons are in college already 
or about to enter. Some are rubbish and therefore harmless. 
All may be read safely enough if the readers will discount 
them 80 per cent or more and realize that they describe, 
more or less accurately, the conduct of a very small minority 
of students in any given college. Their chief fault is in mak- 
ing so much of the little that is bad and ignoring the much 
that is good. The impression made by all this misrepresen- 
tation upon the uninformed but anxious parent is that college 
is a place where a young man majors in alcoholism, elects sex 
indulgence for his supplementary subject and rounds out his 
course by learning to cheat at examinations. 

Writers of the books are as a rule recent graduates or 
young instructors, who naturally enough wish to produce 
books that will sell and who know that the nonsensational 
but usual phases of student life and work would not attract 
sufficient attention. But in making rottenness appear to be 
the rule instead of the exception, they give no true picture of 
American college life today. There aré no precise statistics 
available to show definitely either the virtue or the vicious- 
ness of any student community. There has never been a 
moral survey of any college, but there is ample evidence to 
show that a large majority of students lead clean and reason- 
ably sane and industrious lives. On the other hafid, there 
are sufficiently frank admissions from both students and 
teachers upon which to base a fairly accurate measure as to 
the dissipations of the comparatively few. 


O, ALTHOUGH Harvard does not pretend to keep any 

card-index record of the behavior of individuals, there 
are available very shrewd guesses on the part of the college 
officials as to the number of students, for example, who drink 
and who do not drink. These guesses of the authorities check 
up remarkably well with what the students say about their 
own conduct. Information from alumni living in Boston, 
especially those who have sons in Harvard, is also significant, 
for these men through their college-club associations and 
their own boys keep in touch. 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


EpItTor’s NoTE—This article is the first of a se- 
ries of six concerning eight colleges, based on an in- 
vestigation to see just how much justification there 
is for the modern “‘realism”’ of the authors who re- 
cently have been writing novels about students. As 
far as possible generalizations will be avoided, and 
as much evidence as is available will be given to 
show how much bad and how much good there is 
in each university. In no case will it be assumed 
that what is true of one college is necessarily true 
of another. The colleges which the investigation 
covers are Harvard, Princeton, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, the University 
of Oregon, the University of California, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Leland Stanford. 


The consensus of opinion of these several informed groups 
is that about half of the student body at Harvard today is 
bone-dry. Prior to prohibition not more than one-quarter of 
it could have been so rated. The increase in temperance, 
however, is attributed more to the expense and difficulty of 
obtaining liquor than to any abstinence on moral grounds. 
But the practical improvement is not fully indicated by such 
approximate percentages. Formerly the majority of the 
drinkers were classed as moderate but frequent or even 
habitual users. Now, even in the group not bone-dry, drink- 
ing for a large majority is infrequent and only incidental to 


some special occasion. Even that seems to be on the decline. 


For instance, it was a time-honored cus- 
tom for the senior class to charter a boat 
each spring and go to one of the islands in 
Boston harbor for a picnic. Kegs of beer 
and pyramids of sandwiches made the 
traditional simple feast. But with the com- 
ing of prohibition the beer was out of the 
question, and surreptitious bottles of hard 
liquor were substituted by such of the seniors 
as thought that the picnic would be im- 
possible without something to drink. The 
new way became unpopular because of the 


possibilities of trouble, and the senior class last year aban- 
doned the picnic altogether. 

All the student clubs which formerly served drinks to 
members voted several years ago to discontinue what would 
have been a violation of law, but the clubs do not undertake 
to control the action of individual members who may or may 
not supply themselves privately. 


WAY from Cambridge I have talked with mothers of 
Harvard students, who are not only worried by the dis- 
torted books they have read of student life, but who resent 
the fact that Harvard ‘‘does not enforce the law.’’ On the 
other hand, there are at least some fathers of students, them- 
selves alumni, who take a very different view of the matter 
and would oppose any effort of Alma Mater toward pater- 
nalism in the shape of moral-police work. Such fathers look 
back upon their own student escapades as a harmless but 
joyous part of college life which they don’t want their sons to 
miss. They do not take prohibition seriously. Their concern 
is not that their sons shall not drink, but that they shall 
“drink like gentlemen.” 

It is true that Harvard has made no new anti-liquor rules 
of her own since prohibition went into effect. But the 
University forbids now, and always has forbidden, the keep- 
ing of liquor in dormitories, and it is an old college law 
that any Harvard student who is arrested or otlicrwise 
publicly disgraces himself, with or without liquor, s!iall be 
expelled. 

So without officially making herself an adjunct of ti: legal 
prohibition enforcement machinery of the country, F!arvard 
has done fully as well as any nonacademic community of 
similar size in. increasing the net amount of temperance. 
Since prohibition went into effect only one Harvard s‘udent 
has been arrested for driving an automobile while intox cated. 
The University has not had a single case of death or illness 
from wood alcohol or other poisonous substitute for liquor. 

There is exaggeration in some of tiie col- 
lege novels concerning the dishonesty of 
students in examinations. Cheating of that 
sort is an offense at Harvard which calls for 
expulsion. There has been no such case at 
Harvard this year. There was none last 
year, and only one the year before. 

In the course of a week at Harvard ! 
had conversations with various professors, 
instructors and deans, with students who 
drink and those who don’t. I was a guest 
at dinner and for the evening at one of the 
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student clubs, was invited to the dormitory quarters of sev- 
eral students and attended two student dances. Through- 
out the visit I saw only one bottle of liquor and only one 
«ame of cards in which the participants were playing for 
<takes. In the same room in which the very mild gambling 
was in progress, watched only by the four who were playing, 
there was a game of chess and the two players were sur- 
rounded by a group of half a dozen students, all very much 
interested in every move that was made. 


the right social qualifications, either as a 
family inheritance or self-attained. A student 
is not selected because he is “‘fast.’”” On the 
contrary, some of the most earnest, scholarly 
men in college find their way into the clubs 
before graduation, if they have not won the 
fatal name of “‘greasy grinds.” But it is also 
true that in every college generation there 
are many brilliant and all-round worthwhile 
students who never get into the clubs. A few 
of them don’t desire membership. 

These organizations, however, as important as they are in 
nearly every phase of student life, are numerically small in 
their joint membership as compared to the entire student 
body of something over seven thousand graduate and under- 
graduate students. The exact figures for the present time 
are 3009 undergraduates in the four classes of Harvard 
College and 4066 graduate workers in the various schools 
and departments of the University as a whole. 

Out of each entering class of eight or nine hundred stu- 
dents not more than one hundred and fifty are likely to get 
into the aristocratic so-called final clubs in their junior or 
senior years. There are about ten such organizations with 
houses of their own which are meant when reference is made 
to Harvard clubs. They do not include such organizations 
as the Pudding Institute which has grown out of the old 
Hasty Pudding and Dickey clubs and the Institute of 1770, 
and to which from two hundred to three hundred members 
of each class are elected. In still another group of organiz- 
ations are various activity clubs, based on common interest in 
some academic subject or philanthropic undertaking, and also 
the regional societies, made up of students hailing from the 


same state or general section of the country. 
About three hundred students get into these 
miscellaneous organizations each year. Also 
two Greek letter fraternities still survive at 
Harvard. 

But it is only the group of final or exclu- 
sive clubs that is relevant to. any discussion 
of the sumptuary fashions of Harvard in any 
particular period. They naturally follow very 
closely the mode of exclusive clubs outside of 
college, because the alumni contingent is an 
important factor in the membership. When the graduate 
goes back to Cambridge he wants to find there in his student 
club the same comforts and privileges that he has at his club 
in New York or Boston. If he is thirsty, he wants a drink 
out of his own bottle or his son’s. 


r¥HE student who possessed the bottle of liquor, Scotch 

it whisky, said that it cost him seven dollars and that the 
price of gin or rye was eight dollars a quart. I got the im- 
pression that the supply came through ex-bartenders of 
Boston bars and hotels which used to be popular resorts of 
Llarvard students and through stewards formerly employed 
in Cambridge. 

One of the two dances was at the Harvard Union, the big 
democratic organization to which the great majority of the 
undergraduates belong. There must have been a thousand 
young men and women at that dance. Not being a detective 
I did not hunt around in search of pocket flasks or petting 
parties. But there was not the slightest indication on the 
dancing floor or in the lobbies or cloakrooms that there was 
any drinking. Very few of the girls sitting out dances in the 
reception rooms were smoking cigarettes and all available 
spaces were brilliantly lighted. 

The other dance was given by one of the smaller and much 
more exclusive student organizations. The only beverage 
in evidence there was a plain lemonade served from a large 
punch bowl. Nothing was added to that bowl in the course 
of the evening except more water, lemon juice, sugar and 


ECENTLY all these clubs voted not to take in any 
members of the freshman class. This move was heartily 
approved by President Lowell, as it was a great aid to him 
in his effort to keep first-year students by themselves in the 
new freshmen dormitories where they both eat and sleep. 
The purpose is to promote a greater degree of class solidarity 
in that first year, so that the students will know each other 
better as they go through college after having an opportunity 
to get acquainted before being divided up into groups and 
cliques. Also the object of housing the freshmen by them- 
selves and in a locality of their own is to protect them 
somewhat from the many non-academic activities of the 
general student body in the year that they should learn 
to concentrate on work. It is a particularly good plan 
for the boys who are later to become members of the exclu- 
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HE COULDN’T STAND HER VOICE. 


HOW DID SHE KNOW HE NEEDED HELP? 


ORMAN BARROW 
missed the five-forty- 
Wala) nine for Oakhurst, 


puch) ooing to miss it and 
that the Thomases and the 
Graveses were coming for dinner. Adelaide would be an- 
noyed, and justly so. It would make him three-quarters of 
an hour late, dinner would be spoiled, though they wouldn’t 
wait for him. He didn’t think he could bear the kidding 
jocularity of the Thomases or the Graveses tonight either. 

This was his only chance to see Mr. Sanborne. At last the 
door opened, and the boy said he could come into Mr. San- 
borne’s office. 

Sanborne looked up. “What can I do for you?” He was 
neither annoyed nor was he gracious. Barrow was only one 
of a number of young men who worked for him, well enough 
but not brilliantly. 

Barrow waited. He came only halfway into the room, and 
he didn’t sit down. 

“TI want to go away,” he said, “for a month, maybe 
longer. I can’t explain.” 

Sanborne looked at him, then he smiled. His smile was 
not entirely warming. ‘Well,’ he said, “that doesn’t leave 
much for me to say, does it?”’ > oe 

Barrow shifted. ‘No, sir.” 

There was a moment of silence. : 

At Inat Sanborne spoke. “Is that all you wanted to tell 
me? 

pic looked at him. “ Yes, sir, I’m afraid so.” 

see.”’ 

Barrow waited. “I’m sorry I can’t explain it all to you.” 
He stopped. “I’ve nothing to complain of here. You’ve 


By BERNICE BROWN 


Illustrated by Paul Gill 


been good to me. And I appre- 
ciate your taking me back after 
the war.” 

After the war. Sanborne’s 
mind went back three years. 
He had almost forgotten about 
the war. Yes, he had been pretty noble then. He had taken 
a lot of men back, all good men, to be sure. Barrow was a 
good man, nothing brilliant, but thoroughly adequate. 

“T’m not leaving you in a hole,” Barrow went on. “Sart- 
well can take over my work all right. He knows all about the 
Hartley case. My stuff is up to date too,” his voice trailed 
off. He seemed gone already. 

Again Sanborne looked at him. ‘‘ When are you leaving?”’ 

“Tomorrow.” He stopped. ‘I mean—now.” 

The interview was finished. 

Barrow put on his hat and automatically picked up his 
brief case. Then he stopped. Not much use in taking his 
brief case. It was empty. Still, it belonged to him. He 
went down in the elevator, walked to the Subway just as 
usual. He forgot, however, to buy an evening paper. 
At the Grand Central he streamed out with the thou- 
sand others to the train for Oakhurst. There were faces 
he recognized, but at the same time didn’t recognize. 
On the train he sat like one ina daze. It was hot, but 
the irritation of his neighbors did not communicate 
itself to him. It was a long ride and a stupid one, but 
he was not conscious of the passage of time. 

At Oakhurst he got off automatically, and 
walked up the street from the station to Oak- 
hurst Avenue, then through the town to his 
own house. It stood near the road. It was 
white with green shingles. It was new and it 
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looked cozy and attractive. There had been a time when it 
represented to him the castle of his dreams. And it was his, 
He and Adelaide had planted a box hedge around it and there 
was shrubbery against the porch, frightfully expensive for 
the display it made. They had bought syringa instead of 
yew because it was less expensive, and they had spaced the 
bushes farther apart than the landscape gardener had recom- 
mended. But they had saved on four plants. 

Barrow went up the steps and pushed open the screen 
door. They were all in the dining room. He could hear their 
voices and the rattle of plates. 

“Norm,” she called, that you, dear?”’ 

““*Dear,’’’ scoffed a Thomas. “ You’re a forgiving nature,” 

Barrow came into the dining room. Adelaide had on the 
blue dress. She always looked prettiest in that one. 

“Miss your train?” 

“Trains are an unfailing alibi,” said Delia Thomas. She 
meant to salve over an awkward situation. 

Then Archie Thomas went on noisily with his golf story. 
Hannah brought in Barrow’s plate. The food was cold, but 
he didn’t notice. Dinner went on. He found he was talking 
normally. No one was paying any especial attention to him. 
Suburban husbands were often late. 


FTER dinner they sat a while on the porch, and then four 
of them played bridge. Barrow gathered up his cards, 
and they seemed a thousand miles away and to have no mean- 
ing. It was like a strange dream, in which one does not exist 
as oneself and in which nothing around one is recognizable. 
But he didn’t seem to be making any mistakes. At least the 
shouting and jeering were directed at the others as well as at 
him. A little after eleven the party went home. There was 
the usual hilarity and confusion. Delia Thomas came rush- 
ing back for her vanity case. She and Archie had been 
married long enough now for Delia to do the rushing. 

After she had gone Adelaide busied herself about the room, 
pushing a chair back, straightening a scarf on a table, col- 
lecting untidy ash trays. Then he heard her in the dining 
room, closing a window, and in the kitchen. Finally she 
came back. 

Adelaide.” 

She looked up at him startled, standing halfway across the 
room from him. 

“ Adelaide.” Why couldn’t he talk to her? “I’m going 
away. I'll be back—I don’t know when. I wish I could tell 
you. But I can’t.” He stopped. She looked at him. He 
couldn’t bear her eyes. ‘‘I—know I’m behaving strangely. 
I don’t know whether I’ll find what I’m looking for. But 
I’ve got to go.” 

She didn’t move, and she didn’t scream. Her face was 
calm and her voice came evenly. ‘“‘Do you want to tell me 
where you’re going?”’ 

He looked at her. “‘I’ll leave an address with my bankers. 
I’ll write to you. Maybe. I think I’ll write.” 

“Norman.” She came a step toward him. 
only help.” 

He couldn’t stand her voice. How did she know he needed 
help? 

“No,” he said, “you can’t help me. I may be—crazy.” 


“Tf I could 


ae came up to him and put her arms around him and 
strained him toher. How much she loved him! He could 
feel the tenderness and agony that were in her arms. She 
was strong too. He put his arms around her and patted her 
shoulder. He didn’t want her to suffer. He didn’t want to 
hurt her—Adelaide! Finally he drew away from her and sat 
down. His body was inert. “I—TI guess I’m tired.” 

She knelt down beside him and tried to soothe him, tried 
to draw him to her, tried to break down the reserve tha! held 
him from her. After a while she got up. 

“Shall I pack for you?” 

He looked at her. 

“Will you want much?” 

Pack. ‘Not much,” he said, “just the usual things. No 
dress clothes.”” He had forgotten one had to pack. 
““When do you go?” 
“Tomorrow morning.” 
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He slept that night, but Adelaide didn’t. She hoped 
he wouldn’t talk; she hoped he wouldn t cry out. 
+)yat one night had been terrible. His face had looked 
like some strange person’s. And his voice was different. 
The horrible thing was that his eyes were open, but 
e wasn’t seeing things, not the things in the little bed- 
ro anyway. 
Sergeant Crap—Sergeant Smith—Sergeant Mann— 
Corporal Jennings—Corporal Duffy —Corporal Stein. 

There was no answer and he had sat there, stiff, 
listening, waiting. 
| on he had repeated, and other names too. She 
couldn’t remember them all—strange, hodge-podge, 
melting-pot names. Names she knew he couldn’t re- 
member in the daytime. 


INALLY he fell back, and she knew he was asleep, 

dead asleep. She didn’t waken him. She couldn't. 
She didn’t speak to him about it next day, or the next 
one. If he ever did it again she would surely speak. - 
But she didn’t. 

Perhaps what he was doing now was the best thing, 
the only thing, if she could only have patience. So 
often it was like being married to a stranger. Part of 
the time she knew him, part of the time he was some- — 
one with whom there existed no medium of communication. 
It was worse than as though he spoke a different language. 
It was as though he spoke no language. 

Until gray came in the windows she lay staring. He was 
going away on business. She must be patient. She would 
go on, just as though nothing had happened. She would 
tend her garden, she would paint the guest's room, finish the 
linen covers she was making for the library. Wait for him— 
wait for him. Oh, what had happened to them? She would 
play bridge, make up letters for him, when none came, never 
let Delia Thomas or Lottie Graves know anything had hap- 
pened. That was the 
way one kept on living, 
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Barrow had not wanted to go to war, but he had never said 
this to anyone, not even to Adelaide. That was the begin- 
ning of the barrier. For a while, indeed, he couldn’t even 
have given himself a reason. He was able-bodied. He was 
young. His life was no more valuable than the next man’s. 
But he did not want to go. 

Gradually the reason why began to dawn on him. He 
glimpsed it from the side, like a man hunting for something 
in a dark closet. Finally, of course, it took shape. It stood 
before him. It shut off his world. If he had put it into 
words, if he had talked about it to a friend, to Adelaide, it 


9 


might have lost its terror. But he was ashamed to. He 
had no notion, of course, that this specter stalked in 
the hearts of most men, that he was not alone with it, 
that he was not marked. 

Barrow went to camp—and Adelaide followed him. 
She rented a place over a grocery store in the village, 
“two rooms and a sink,’”’ Norman called it, and she 
was happy to be there, to be near him at all. Every 
Saturday night he came in to stay until Sunday even- 
ing. They were very merry, those week-ends. Barrow 
joked and laughed, and so did Adelaide, and they loved 
each other, and Barrow kept the specter hid. He kept 
it hid pretty well even from himself until the day he 
received his officer’s commission—a second lieutenant. 
Of course he had expected it. One just automatically 
got to be a second lieutenant. He passed before the 
major’s desk to receive the piece of paper on which was 
written his new title. He put out his hand to take it, 
but someway his fingers did not function. The queue 
of young men pushed on behind him. 

“Here,’’ said the major, forgot something.” 

Barrow blushed. ‘Thank you, sir. I’m sorry.” 


E TOOK it and walked out with it. Back in his 

barracks he hid it in a bag, deep under a dozen 
bulky things. Adelaide was waiting for him at the top of 
the wooden stairs that evening. How his heavy boots 
sounded in his ears as he came up them. 

“‘Dearest,”” her face was quivering with radiance, “‘I’m so 
glad.’ She put her arms around him. “Of course I knew it 
would happen.” She laughed. ‘I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised if they had made you a general.” 

He looked down at her. ‘I wish they had,” he said. He 
was not saying it to her exactly. 

She laughed. ‘‘ You little modest violet.’’ Then she tucked 
her arm through his, and they crowded in the narrow door 
together. He looked 
around the ugly, shabby 


by never letting anyone 
know anything had 
happened. One just was 
natural, just as before. 
Just as before. 

At three-forty the 
next afternoon Norman 
Barrow’s boat slipped 
away from its dock on 
the Hudson. It was to 
sail at three-forty and it 
did, to the minute. 
What, someway, could 
a second matter to the 
ocean, or a year, or a 
generation, he thought ? 
The ocean was so big 
and so timeless. 

He unpacked his lug- 
gage and stowed it 
away. Then he went up 
on deck and stretched 
out in his chair. He 
saw nothing no- 
body. People passed 
him, and looked at him 
with the hopeful inter- 
est of fellow prisoners 
on an ocean liner. But 
Barrow didn’t see them 
and they walked by. As 
he lay there, his lean 
figure indolent, his eyes 
vacant with the stare 
that is turned inward; 
little did they guess 
what was going on in 
his mind. Little did 
they suspect he was 
chancing his whole ex- 
istence, his fight for 
sanity on this venture. 
If this failed. . 
But he could not con- 
template failure. 


N ORMAN BARROW 
had entered the 
second Officers’ Train- 
ine Camp in the fall of 
1917. He had married 
Adclaide in the summer. 
It had been a love 
maich. She was neither 
rich nor a beauty. But 
he had loved her. He 
liked her oval face, her 


= little room. She had 
made something pretty 
decent of it. The after- 
noon sun still slanted in 
hot. He took off his hat 
and mopped his brow. 
“Dearest.” 
He looked at her. 
“Tell me—you love 


” 


me. 

“Tlove you.”” Hedid 
love her, terribly. But 
he couldn’t give himself 
to her. The thifig he 
hadn’t told her stood 
now as adefinite barrier 
between them. And her 
joy that he had been 
made a second lieuten- 
ant—he knew she was 
glad only for his sake, 
not from any snobbish 
wish to be the wife of an 
officer. But how little 
glad he was. Why 
couldn’t he shake off 
that sick feeling? 


x TER supper that 
night he sat in a 
chair by the open win- 
dow, and Adelaide 
crowded down beside 
him. His arm was round 
her and his fingers idled 
through her hair. They 
had been talking, silly 
little talk to keep the 
big reality away. 
Finally there was si- 
lence. The game was 
played out. 

After a long time she 
spoke. “I shall always 
have this evening,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘because I have 
you. Tonight you’re all 
mine. Nothing has 
| come between us. We’ve 
shared it all up to now. 
Do you know what I’m 
trying to tell you, dear- 
est?” 

His arm tightened. 
Yes, he knew. But she 
was wrong. She didn’t 
have him. She didn’t 


Slow hands, her voice, 
the way she walked. 
And she had loved him. 


“you HAVE FEAR. THEY ALL HAVE. EVERYONE. BUT THEY ALL HAVE IT DIFFERENT”’ 


(Continued on 
Page 159) 
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ENGRAVED FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY CHARLES W. BECK 
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Reproduced by Courtesy of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


en yz|0 IS true that when Benjamin West left 
Oe ig 1) America to study art on the Continent he 
Was young, and technically was an English- 
ie “| man; it is true that never in all his long 
HAS i) life did he come to America again, but lived 
RC 4] and died in London, very intimately iden- 
iS ae tified with English painting; yet since 


$=! America was his motherland and his most 
criical years—those of childhood, boyhood and youth— 
Were spent in America he stands as an American artist. 
lic Continent and England gave his hand its mature 
powers, but the freshness of his mind he had carried with 
him from Philadelphia. 

rt has no nationality. True. But every artist has in- 
her:tance, and the late John S. Sargent, although born in 
Florence, and in spite of all his foreign studios, was of Amer- 
ico. descent by both parents and never changed his birth- 
rigit. Nor did Whistler, nor Abbey, nor Boughton, 
altiough all preferred to live abroad. Benjamin West, al- 
th gh a president of the British Royal Academy and 
hist rical painter to the British king, was thus always an 
American; and it is as the first eminent American painter 
that he is being considered here. 

‘orn near Springfield, Pennsylvania, in 1738, West was a 
unique figure in the history of art for another reason than 
his American influence in British affairs: he was probably 
the first Quaker who painted. The sober followers of George 
"OX Were not then given to approval of such frivolity as the 
application of colors to canvas, much less to practicing it. 
There have been artists since West who derived from this 
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The Atheneum Portrait of Washington, by Stuart 


enjamin West, Stuart and 


By E. V. Lucas 


sect or belonged to it, such as the late Birket Foster and B. 
W. Leader, and at the present moment H. S. Tuke, R. A., 
Bertram Priestman, A. R. A., and Mr. Southall, to mention 
only those names that occur to me. But in 1747, when Ben- 
jamin West at the age of nine burst into tears of joy at the 
sight of a landscape by a Philadelphian named Williams, and 
vowed himself to art, and could not be pacified until his 
parents and their fellow Friends, having taken counsel 
together and asked for guidance from above, consented to 
the desperate step, few if any of the quiet gray folk had even 
looked at a picture. 

But Benjamin West’s parents had only themselves to 
blame, for the child had been encouraged from the first. He 
had been allowed to learn drawing from some friendly 
Cherokee Indians who gave him red and yellow pigments, to 
which his indulgent mother added indigo; he was not re- 
proved when he cut hair from the cat to make brushes; his 
fame as an infant prodigy was noised throughout the colony. 
When we remember the vast number of artists whose early 
efforts and ambition were frowned upon by their fathers, 
mothers and relations, it is salutary to meditate upon the 
West family in solemn conclave with their local brethren 
seeking a blessing from heaven on the boy’s career. 

By the time he was eighteen he had so far progressed as to 
be a professional portrait painter in Philadelphia; in 1760 
he had reached Rome, supplied with valuable credentials, 
and for some time was engaged in convincing people that 


II 


ENGRAVED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL PAINTING 
BY CHARLES W. BECK 


because he came from America he did not necessarily carry 
a tomahawk, and that his character was estimable. Such 
was his charm of personality that a report of him was sent 
to his American friends at home so favorable that a fund 
for his maintenance in Europe was raised and forwarded. 
West’s mind was receptive, his portraits compelled admira- 
tion; he was elected to the Academies of Parma, Bologna 
and Florence; and when he reached London in 1763, at the 
age of twenty-five, he already had fame. 


Always a darling child of Fortune, he was never treated - 
with more maternal kindliness than now. He was received * 


with cordiality even by rivals, chief of whom was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, an autocrat by no means given to hospitality to 
invaders; the pictures which he had brought with him were 
accepted for exhibition at the Society of Arts (there was not 
yet any Royal Academy); he was elected to the Society in 
1765, and in the same year his fiancée, Elizabeth Shewell, 
arrived from America in the care of John West, her pros- 
pective father-in-law, and the young couple were married— 
not, however, at a Friends’ Meeting House, but at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the church in Trafalgar Square, with 
the stately colonnade, and, as it has happened, the nearest 
church to the National Gallery, which was not at that time 
even in contemplation. 

So far all was more than well; but the artist’s lot was now 
to be still better, for one of his English admirers and patrons, 
the Archbishop of York, commissioned a picture represent- 
ing Agrippina Landing at Brundusium with the Ashes of 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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A DRAWING BY 


THE AUTHOR IN 


THE DAYS WHEN HIS ARTISTRY WAS EXPRESSED BY 
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HIS PENCIL 


II 


Pe, NE doesn’t have to go back so very far to re- 
%| member when New York was still something of 
| a village. There were fewer hotels and restau- 
/4\ rants in those days, and though they may have 
Ee &3) been less comfortable, they were more friendly 
and they possessed more individuality. They stood for 
different things, and one patronized the restaurants and din- 
ing rooms to get certain dishes 

that one knew in advance one 


By JOHN BARRYMORE 


Dewey Arch. As I was the youngest, the most acrobatic and 
the least important all around, I played, not wholly from 
choice, the stellar part. I was assisted by boosts and shoves 
as far as the others could help me, and then I climbed aloft. 
I felt a good deal like Oliver Twist 
who used to be pushed through 


would find; just as one also knew 
that if he strolled into the bars 
that formerly dotted Broadway, 
he would encounter certain people 
at certain fixed hours. 


There were fewer theaters, too, 
and when one of them had a first 
night it was sort of in the air. It 
seemed important somehow. 
Then the theatrical season began 
definitely with the opening of 
the Empire Theater by my Uncle 
John Drew’s company about 
Labor Day, and ended usually 
about the first of May. Now the 


om theatrical season practically never 
ends, and during most of the year 
there are four or five new plays a 
night staged in theaters that are 
as impersonal as the numbered 
streets from which they take their 
names, or else in theaters too new 
to have acquired the traditions 
that were associated with such 
names as Daly’s. Wallack’s, the 
Empire, the Madison Square, the 
old Lyceum, the Manhattan and L 


openings that Sykes and the 
others could not negotiate. 
then paraded up Broadway with 


of the exploit was told again and 
again in every barroom by the 
other three, all of .whom were 
more fluent talkers, though less 
agile of limb, than I. It is difficult 
now to believe that this huge thing 
of wood and plaster, divorced from 
its owner, the figure of Victory, 
should, when carried in mock 
triumph by the four of us, have 
proved an open sesame to places 
that, because of our poverty, were 
ordinarily 

barred to us. I 


We 


our dubious trophy, and the story 


Sothern’s production of Justin M’Carthy’s Francois Villon 
play, If 1 Were King. Miss Loftus was the leading woman of 
the company, and she had talked to Daniel Frohman, Soth- 
ern’s manager, about me. The poster was a good one and was 
used for many a year, and in after years when the play was 
revived it was used again. I have no embarrassment in 
mentioning how good this drawing was. Bridgman did most 
of it. I believe Mr. Frohman paid me five dollars for it. 


NCE at an exhibition of the Press Artists’ League, a pri- 

vate affair run by aman who split with the artists if there 
was anything to split, I had the thrill of seeing a sticker with 
the magic. word ‘‘Sold”’ pasted on a drawing of mine. It 
wasn’t a cheerful subject: A hangman is walking along a 
road, carrying a stick which casts a shadow behind him, and 
this is so cast that it suggests a gallows. Above the road, 
floating in the air, are the faces of the men and women that 
the hangman has executed. When I had recovered from my 
shock that anyone should buy a drawing of mine —not that 
I didn’t think it good, of course—I asked the name of the 
purchaser. Andrew Carnegie had thought The Hangman 
worth ten dollars. Of the purchase price I received five dol- 
lars, the maximum recognition of my talents. 

During my days as an art student I saw a great deal of Rip 
Anthony and Frank Butler, two of the men who were asso- 
ciated with me 
in the theft of the 


do not know 
where we _ hid 
the sword when 
we went home. 

At this time 
I was studying 
art. I had en- 
rolled at the 
Art Students’ 
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the Fifth Avenue, where Mrs. 
Fiske’s company put on the pro- 
duction of Becky Sharp, in which 
my father played Rawdon Crawley. When one walked along 
what was then known as the Rialto one met actors. And 
there was night life centered about Herald Square. 

Even before the blight of Volsteadism, New York had 
evinced an impatience and a desire to change, to move up 
town and not to stay long when it got there. In this process 
of ever moving and rebuilding, the old theaters and the old 
haunts went and their places were taken, not by the same 
number of new structures but by many more than that. It 
was as if the gates had suddenly been opened to hordes of 
new people who demanded that they, too, must be fed and 
amused. 


T IS of a New York that is gone that I write, a New York 
that I first knew about the time of the Dewey Arch in 
Madison Square. I have a distinct memory of that arch that 
I suppose I may tell now. Thestatute of limitations must long 
since have put this deed of vandalism in that happy legal 
paradise where there is immunity from one’s misdemeanors. 
After a dinner at Solari’s restaurant, at which we changed 
the map of artistic Europe, three newspaper men, Carl 
Decker, Frank Butler, Rip Anthony, and I stole the sword 
from the hand of the figure of Victory which surmounted the 


IN ‘*TWO-ORPHANS’”?’ 


League, but 
there I learned 
nothing. I 
went only once. I thought that my father, 
who had paid for the tuition, might be 
angry when he heard of this, but he merely 
said, “‘I can’t understand how you hap- 
pened to go once.””_I then went to a school 
run by George Bridgman. He took an 
especial interest in me, and helped me out 
of all proportion to what my demands upon 
his time should have been. I saw a good 
deal of him out of classes, and then he 
taught me more of life, observation and art 
than there was time to teach in the school. 

I was interested, and I was working quite 
hard, and this seemed to impress the other 
members of the family. Ethel was talking 
about me one night to a great friend of 
hers, Cissie Loftus. ‘‘Isn’t it a pity that 
Jack can’t get started, that he can’t get 
some recognition for his work?’’ Ethel said. 

“What is his work?” asked Cissie in 
some surprise. 


plaster sword 
from the Dewey 
Arch. The 
former was fa- 
miliar for some 
years to every- 
one along Broad- 
way. Anthony 
was a tall, spare 
man witha 
pointed black 
beard. As I look 
back, his undeni- 
able taleni seems 
more wasted 
than that of al- 
most anyone | 
have evel 
known. [t made 
nomoney forhim 
while he lived, 
and after his 
death he was re- 
membered only 
‘ by the people 
who had known 
his genial and 
buoyant self. He 
worked in wash, 
and he could do 
more to 4 piece 
of cardboard 
half an hour than 


As a result of this conversation I was 
commissioned to do ‘a poster for E. H. 
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prush. He had two salesmen, who, after the manner of that 
time, were described as bulldogs. They carried his work 
around telling an extremely pathetic story to any who would 
listen that the artist was dying of tuberculosis; the irony 
was that Anthony did die of tuberculosis. When a picture 
was sold, Anthony got a third and each bulldog a third. 

He lived in the old Aulic Hotel, which stood just opposite 
thé side of the Herald Square Theater in Thirty-fifth Street. 
He managed to keep a room there, even though he seldom 
had money enough to eat. Again and again I saw him pull 
out a bureau drawer, use it for an easel and in an incredibly 
short time have a drawing done. In exchange for a night’s 
lodging on the floor of his room I often posed for him. I was 
all sorts of persons and figures. Once I was Custer’s Last 
Stand, and at another time a Roman matron at the tomb 
of her son. 

Anthony would go into the bar of the Aulic Hotel, or any 
place else along Broadway, without money enough to buy a 
drink. and would sit at a table waiting for some chance ac- 
quaintance to come in who might, in exchange for engaging 
conversation, purchase a highball. Several times when ‘I 
joined him he would ask me in a loud voice to have dinner 
with him. We would sit at a table and bread and butter 
would be put before us. Anthony would immediately pocket 
the bread and some salt and pepper. We would seem to be 
waiting for someone before placing our order. 


If NO one turned up decently soon, Anthony would move 
on to his next prospecting ground. He would not do so, 
however, till he had left some such message as: ‘‘If Mr. Van- 


| derbilt—or Mr. Astor—comes in here asking for us, tell him we 
- couldn’t wait any longer and have gone on to Sherry’s. They 


will understand.” This obvious and transparent bluff was 
used again and again, but no one seemed to mind; no one 
even called it. The mornings after the nights that I would 
lodge with Anthony, there would be no breakfast except the 
pilfered roll of the night before. Anthony would put some 
hot water in a cup, salt and pepper it generously, and then 
call me to breakfast. ‘“‘Get up,’’ he would command, ‘“‘we 
have bouillon this morning—bouillon, my boy.” 

In Thirty-fourth Street there was a boarding houserun by a 
charming person called Minnie Hay, which was the gathering 
place for newspapermen. Today one may meet an actor or a 


» newspaperman any place or anywhere, but in the late nine- 


ties and for a while after, this was not true. The people in 
the professions used to be more clannish. There were fewer 
special writers and columnists then, and the news writer was 
not known through syndicates all over the country, as he is 
now, but he was, I think, more widely known along Broad- 


© way and to his fellows than he is today. A story didn’t have 


to be signed for the people at Minnie Hay’s to know who 


wrote it. 


‘ 
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-, Here one met everyone who 
wrote or drew for the papers. 
It was a friendly place, for in 
this clearing house for news- 
papermen no money was 
needed. Minnie was a philan- 
thropist with no particular 
convictions in the matter. 
One just charged things. Some- 
where in the Far West she 
had a husband, who sent her 
enough money to keep the 
place going. Saturday night 
this place became positively 
festive. Everyone did stunts. 
In those days no one danced 
except at a dance. Think of 
waltzing at a supper party in 
that period! If one wanted to 
stand in well with the hostess 
as well as with the guests, one 
brought some delicacy to the 
Saturday night revels. A 
newspaper friend and I had 
been at three Saturday nights 
in succession without contrib- 
uting anything except our 
presence. Another week, and 
we were still penniless. Ata 
supper party during that week, 
Colonel John Jacob Astor had 
asked Ethel if she liked grape- 
fruit, and she told him that she 
did. Grapefruit was something 
of a novelty then and had not 
as yet become part of the na- 
tional breakfast. The next day 
a whole crate arrived at her 
house, which was just around 
the corner from the Garrick 
Theater, in Thirty-sixthStreet. 
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This was a famous boarding house. 
Many people of the theater lived there, 
and at the time Maude Adams had an 
apartment there also. Ethel told me the 
incident of the grapefruit, and my friend 
and I went to call upon her when we knew 
that she was at the theater round the 
corner playing Captain Jinks. We bor- 
rowed the entire crate and took it to 
Minnie Hay’s, where for one Saturday 
night we were the hit of the evening. Rip 
Anthony was a frequent visitor at Minnie 
Hay’s, and it was there, I believe, that I 
first met Frank Butler. 

Frank Butler was, I think, the most ex- 
traordinary man that I ever met. He was 
the son of General Butler, of Civil War 
fame, and his mother was Rose Eytinge, at 
one time the leading woman of the Union 
wl Square Theater and a great favorite in New 
York. From the stories that were circu- 
lated about Frank Butler while he was alive, 
and that have lived in the conversation of 
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a reminiscent turn of those who had the rare fortune to 
know this diverting individual, one might easily conclude 
that he was a far greater person than he actually was. 
I do not mean to imply that he was not an extremely 
able and facile writer, but he was what is usually de- 
scribed as a character, and in any age the designation 
of him would probably have been the same. Beau 

’ Brummel was such a character, as I found out when I 
played‘him on the screen—much more talked about and 
quoted-than up and doing. 


NE afternoon, two years ago, during the run of 
Hamlet in New York, I went with two friends on 
an old-book hunt. This has some of the same lure for 
me as fishing, and it also requires patience. We were in 
an unfrequented bookshop on the West Side which. 
specialized in foreign-language books, though there 
were a few sections of English books. On a shelf of verse 
I saw a slim book with the name ‘‘ Butler” on the back. 
On the title page I found that it was written by Frank 
Butler, and that I had illustrated it. Till that day I had 
never owned a copy, and I had completely forgotten its 
existence. As I read it in the intermissions that night in 
my dressing room, many things that I had not thought 
of for nearly twenty years suddenly became fresh. I 
seemed to see Butler—a happy Butler, happy because he 
had his gold tooth. Somehow Frank Butler had managed to 
lose a front tooth, and in its place there was a detachable 
gold one. If his smile flashed the gold tooth, he was to be 
trusted, he was affluent. If the gold tooth was not in sight, it 
was pawned. It was the barometer of his fortunes. The limit 
of borrowing with this security was seventy cents. We often 
tried to get more, but never did. It was his last asset and he 
never let it go without trying everything else to get money. 
Other historians of this same period have, when we have 
been swapping reminiscences, doubted this story of the gold 
tooth, but I vouch for its truth and can bring witnesses, if 
they are required. 
One night when the gold tooth was not in his possession, 
I met Butler in Herald Square and he told me that of the 
usual seventy cents only fifteen were left. He had had no 
dinner, and he had no place to sleep. Both could not be done 
on that sum. I, too, had had nothing to eat, and I had no 
money at all. I told Butler that I had a place to sleep, in 
fact, a studio in Fourteenth Street. 
“Tf you feed me I'll lodge you.” 
He ruminated for a moment. ‘‘ Done, by God!” 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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“EVERYTHING I SAY OR DO OR THINK TONIGHT IS WRONG’”’ 


a6m2| I EVER decide to marry a man,”’ said 
61} Wren largely, puffing pinky-pearl powder 
‘ over her brown little nose, frowning effec- 


tively at her reflection in her mother’s rose- 
hung mirror, then applying her red tongue 
to the stoppers of each of the perfume 
bottles in turn, “he shall be a sea-green 
incorruptible.” 

* said Mrs. Delane weakly, polishing her lus- 
trous nails, “if you really object to dear Freddy, of course I 
shall not marry him.” 

“Too late!’”’ said Wren, clasping dramatic hands over her 
crumpled middy blouse, looking at her horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, at the dimple she had acquired in very early youth by 
falling upon the corner of the steam radiator, opening her 
mouth to examine with interest the silver wires which were 
endeavoring to marshal into a straight line her unruly little 
teeth. “‘The Bishop has put off a luncheon. And there’s my 
silver lace bonnet. You're in for it, Susy.” 

“But, darling,”’ said Mrs. Delane weakly, ‘‘ you have such 
an apparently ghoulish zest. One gathers the impression of 
impending doom. After all, dear Freddy is very good- 
looking.” 

““Good-looking,”’ said Wren, “but dull. Freddy would 
never be hung a /a lanterne for his convictions. Freddy can 
only say ‘Eh, what?’ and ‘Rather!’ He is not a sea-green 
incorruptible.” 


Ar TERWARD Mrs. Delane wondered mildly where the 
child could have caught the phrase, and then reflected 
that the child was always catching things—measles, stray 
kittens, lumpy little toads, a thumb in the sprocket of her 
bicycle, Freddy in an inadvertent moment actually upon his 
knees—and at the most conspicuous times. Mrs. Delane, 


facing her lustrous reflection, sighed and decided that the line 
of her head might stand a closer French twist. But when 
Hannah came up with the news, she was not really surprised. 

“It’s her—her limb, Mrs. Delane,’’ said Hannah nervously 
by the door, plaiting her apron. 

“Gracious powers, Hannah,” said Mrs. Delane shortly, 
“do say leg if you mean it. Calling it a limb does not soothe. 
Is it broken?” 

“Well, it dangled loose-like, ma’am,’”’ admitted Hannah 
reluctantly, ““when Robbins lifted her, poor lamb. They 
were waxing the ballroom floor, and she took a fancy to 
slide about a bit.” 

Mrs. Delane raised ineffectual, beautiful hands toward the 
sky, but the ceiling intervened. ‘‘Has anyone done any- 
thing,’’ she demanded, ‘‘except come running to me? Fetch 
me the primrose chiffon, Hannah, if I must face a grumpy 
doctor.”’ 

“Young Doctor Achelis is below, Mrs. Delane,” said 
Hannah primly, fetching the primrose chiffon. ‘“‘He roared 
up the drive like one of they fire engines.” 

“Never mind about fire engines, Hannah,” said Mrs. 
Delane impatiently. ‘Doctor Achelis is ‘he coming man and 
already very attractive. I’ll just brighten up my lips a bit. 
Is she calling for me?”’ 

“She’s flighty with the pain,” admitted Hannah reluc- 
tantly, albeit with some pride. “She used a pretty strong 
word to Robbins, although he was doing his best. And she 
called the doctor a ‘moonstruck horse leech.’”’ . 

“Gracious powers above!”’ said Mrs. Delane, raising her 
hands. 

In short, Wren attended her beautiful mother’s wedding 
in a silver lace bonnet and a wheeled chair. But thereafter 
for a period of peaceful years nothing untoward happened. 
At one school Wren acquired a perfect haircut and the ability 
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to pick out Aldebaran. At another she learned a really good 
tango. She dove in Florida and skated at Placid. She ate 
pancakes with a delicious champagne sauce in Paris. She 
disliked boys as she did oatmeal, and for much the same 
reason. At home, if she was not about the stables or the 
kennels, one could be sure to find her perched upon a tall 
ladder in the library. 

“Rather, darling,” Freddy would say, sticking his eye- 
glass into his left eye, “jolly old Dante on the skids today?” 
“Freddy, what is gypsum?”’ Wren would ask absently. 

“Singular gypsum, plural gypsy. Jolly old beggars with 
one eye; never take baths; jump across sticks over a fire for 
exercise; steal kids; eat blood pudding.” 

“Freddy, how lovely! Tell me more,’’ Wren would say 
breathlessly, preparing to descend, but Freddy always had an 
engagement—a polo pony or a hand at bridge or a round of 
golf with Stormont Achelis or Ben Browning. 

Coming in late one day with Achelis for tea, Freddy indi- 
cated his step-daughter perched aloft as usual in the dusk. 
“The kid,” said Freddy casually. “‘The nipper. Can spel 
Constantinople backward, if you like.” 

Doctor Achelis said nothing, contemplating the kid. 
Doctor Achelis was quiet, inscrutable, already distinguished 
and all of thirty-one. He was unmarried. It was understood 
that he couldn’t be bothered. 

“Freddy,” said Wren, “what’s an italic?” 

“Singular italic, plural Italicans, with the c silent as in 
yacht—eata da spagett’, playa da barrel organ. My word, 
kid, you are an ignoramus. Come on down and meet the 
doctor.” 


““T MET the doctor years ago before he became famous 0 
had gone to Vienna,” said Wren, unblinking. “I was 
twelve. I am convinced we can never be friends.” 
“Peace, woman,” scoffed Freddy. ‘‘The girls are crazy 
about him.” 
“So I have heard,” said Wren primly. 
“ Already he’s an institution. An old lady in Stockbridge 
stands ready to endow him at any moment.” 
“Mrs. Miles,”’ said Wren, her mouth scornful. 
“He speaks to civic bodies from platforms,” said Freddy. 
“He addresses. He orders. He doesn’t speak,” sid Wren. 
“Look here, don’t be brutal. He’s my greatest friend, 
said Freddy, really aggrieved. F 
“T’d do anything else in the world for you, dear reddy, 


.said Wren, not stirring, “but I simply cannot breathe ! 


Doctor Achelis is in the room.” 

There fell a short silence, and then the doctor, contem 
plating Wren upon her ladder, did speak. “Where are het 
spectacles?”’ he asked. 

“Harris has her in charge,” explained Freddy. “The ne¥ 
idea seems to be for a girl to work her eyes.” 
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“Nothing new in that,” om the doctor. ‘Come along, 
She’ll need to breathe.” 
seg Wren shed her silver wires and acquired Booly 
Lincoln and a racing roadster. Freddy came down hard with 
the influenza, and Doctor Achelis, really anxious, was about 
the house more or less for a week. The house was large and 
Wren was small. They did not meet. But upon a dark day 
of sleet and gnawing, groaning wind the doctor at his usual 
headlong pace reached the library doorway before Robbins 
could stop him and, glancing up, saw Wren as usual upon her 
tadder. 
nova coat, sir,” Robbins reminded him gently. “Your 
ete yes,” said the doctor. ‘“‘Very good of you.” 

“Tt’s a raw day, sir,” from Robbins. 

“Infernal,” said the doctor. “‘What’s the matter with 
your lights here? She’ll ruin her eyes.” 
” «Mrs. Van Horne believes in low lights, sir, She dislikes 
anything unbecoming or approaching a glare.” 

“Mrs. Van Horne is a fool,” said the doctor, and took the 
stairs three at a time. 


E CAME in at about five next afternoon and stopped at 
H the library doorway. Robbins, hovering anxiously, was 
forced to decide that shooting stars were not in his line of 
duty. The doctor’s raincoat dribbled a bit on the Chinese 
rug in consequence. 

As he neared the ladder he took off his hat. “‘Er—open 
it,” ordered the doctor briefly. 

Wren emerged from her book blinking. “Freddy,” she 
asked absently, “‘who is Goya?”’ 

‘Spanish painter of the eighteenth century,” snapped the 
doctor. “If you marry Booly Lincoln, get him to take you 
to Spain on your honeymoon. The Goyas at Madrid will 
keep him on the wagon for life.” 

“Why ——” said Wren, peering down in surprise. 
“Why —’” 

“Open it,” ordered the doctor, and indicated a package 
upon the ladder beside her. 

Wren really did stare when the package was opened, for it 
contained an electric torch—the most efficient, workman- 
like, winsome torch that Wren had ever seen. Snapped on, 
the torch illuminated Wren’s blinking, dark, surprised eyes 
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and the dimple which she had acquired by falling against the 
steam radiator. 

“Well, are you breathing?” asked the doctor. 

“In gasps. Is it for me?” said Wren in return. 

But the doctor had gone. He took the staircase three 
steps at a time, and was particularly ruthless to Freddy upon 
the subjects of schools, speed and society in general. 

“Why rag me?” asked Freddy at length, adjusting his 
eyeglass to look closely at the doctor. “I ain’t running the 
world. I ain’t running Susy or Wren. I ain’t even running 
Freddy. What d’ye want me todo? Buy out a school, and 
give the little dears a course on hydrocephalus? Get out 
in the rain, and hold up society at the corner? Some badly 
bitter bug has bitten you, old man. You’re overworking.”’ 

The doctor relaxed for a moment into one of Freddy’s deep 
chairs and closed his eyes. Seen so, he looked worn; tired 
lines accented the sensitive mouth. Freddy through his 
eyeglass discerned at least three gray hairs. The slim, fine 
hands on the arms of the deep chair looked discouraged. 
But when the doctor opened his eyes the face came alive. It 
was as if a shade had been lifted. 

“Freddy,” he asked, “‘do you call this place a home?” 

“Well, it’s one of ’em,” conceded Freddy. ‘‘We have 
three.” 

“Nature gave you a brain, Freddy, but you never use it.” 

“You’re overlooking my bridge,’’ said Freddy. 

“‘What’s your idea of life?’’ 

“Everybody happy. The cheery moment,” said Freddy. 

The doctor patted Freddy on the shoulder of his dressing 
gown and plunged into his raincoat. 

“He called me a Greek,”’ said Freddy, aggrieved, to his 
wife afterward. “He says young Booly Lincoln drinks.” 


““(\F COURSE he drinks,” said Mrs. Van Horne, viewing 

the line of her head in her old French mirror, “but he 
is devoted to Wren and so very rich. Do you think I could 
stand a shingle bob, Freddy?” 

The next day it cleared, and Wren in her warmest fur coat 
and a jammed-down hat drove up the mountain and down 
again with Booly Lincoln. They stopped at an inn for tea, 
and when Wren raced up the stairs at home it was already 
dark and she was eating a lollipop. At the top of the stairs 
stood Doctor Achelis. 


“We seem to meet,” said Wren after a moment. Booly 
is strong for seeing the Goyas at Madrid. He says every 
time you speak it costs someone twenty-five dollars.” 

“What have you got in your mouth?” asked the doctor. 

“T’m not out yet,” said Wren. “It’s—it’s just a lemon 
candy on a little wooden stick.” 

“Filthy,” said the doctor. ‘Give it to me.” 

“But it came wrapped up in nice tissue paper, and the 
Italian man at the candy stand wore lovely little gold ear- 
rings. I like it,” protested Wren. 

“Take that thing out of your mouth,” said the doctor. 

“But I want it,” cried Wren. 

“Baby!” said the doctor contemptuously. 


“TOOK here, you’re a fuss,” flashed Wren. ‘“‘ You interfere. 
You liein wait incorridorsand glare. You turn perfectly 
white with rage over a lollipop. Because a lot of sick, silly 
women hang on your words and fancy themselves in love 
with you, you take it upon yourself to act like the Grand 
Lama with me. With me!’’ Here Wren stamped her foot. 
“T am not a civic body listening to you from a platform. I 
am not old Mrs. Miles, of Stockbridge. I am not Cora Willis 
or Grace De Witt. I’m Wren Delane. I’m me. I have 
eaten lollipops all my life—in the middle of the night if I 
wanted to. I do as I like, and you shall not interfere.” 

The doctor said nothing, but with one hand he tilted up* 
Wren’s chin and with the other hand he removed the lollipop. 
Then he went on down the staircase, and Wren, after staring 
into the gloom for a moment, burst into tears. 

At dinner Robbins brought Wren a large square white 
package. ‘“‘By special messenger, miss,”’ said Robbins, con- 
fidentially into Wren’s ear. Wren stared at the package. 

“Booly,” said Mrs. Van Horne, adjusting her pearls. 

Wren opened the package. 

“It’s the most—extravagant candy—in the world,” she 
said feebly, ‘‘and at least ten pounds. Susy, just look at the 
beautiful box.” 

““Miss Wren Delane, the serpent of old Nile,”’ said Freddy 
comfortably, ‘‘and my stepdaughter. Who’s your friend, 
nipper?” 

““There’s no card,’’ said Wren after a moment. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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THOUGH women are necessary 

Haw} to the welfare, progress and suc- 
cess of the Church, and although 
they are tireless workers in church 

and Sunday school and tireless lis- 
Ne) teners to tiresome preachers, ‘they 
yesh} seldom receive compliments from 

w46| the pulpit. On the contrary, women 
X84) are more often preached at than praised. 
= Paul, who knew less about women than 
about anything else, was the first Christian minister to make 
the vain attempt of putting ‘“‘woman in her place’; and 
many modern pastors, with no more knowledge and consid- 
erably less ability, have embarked on the same fruitless and 
perilous enterprise. Women have been denounced from the 
pulpit for their hair, their hats and their gowns, a subject on 
which the only man qualified to speak is not a clergyman, 
but a tailor. It is high time that some preacher showed a 
little chivalry; and I, an amateur instead of a professional, 
will now do so. Women who read this sermon will find 
something to their advantage. 

I like the retort made by a woman novelist to a critic. 
He: ‘‘Most women have no sense of humor.”’ She: “Well, 
what of it? Most men have no sense at all.” If this be true 
it might be historically accounted for by the child’s version 
of what happened in the Garden of Eden. ‘‘God made Adam 
and he was very lonely, so God put him to sleep, 
took out his brains and made a woman.” 
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By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


it in the sheer loveliness of character displayed in an ignorant 
irl, Pompilia. 
Everywhere 
I see in the world the intellect of man, 
That sword, the energy his subtle spear, ; 
The knowledge which defends him like a shield, 
Everywhere; but they make not up, I think, 
The marvel of a soul like thine, earth’s flower, 
She holds up to the softened gaze of God! 


It is a rather curious fact that in the Old Testament the 
most famous women are villains, and in the New Testament 
the leading woman characters are saintly. I need only men- 
tion Jezebel and Delilah; Athaliah, more terrible than an 
army with banners; after these sinister persons, come Jael, 
the murderess, and Deborah, who glorified the cowardly deed; 
even the lovely and charming Ruth excelled chiefly in what 
is a second-rate virtue, obedience. 

But the New Testament women are immortal in their 
spiritual beauty. Mary, the immaculate mother of Jesus; 
Mary Magdalene, the reformed harlot; Martha and her sister 
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alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very precious,” 
who seemed so wasteful to the avaricious Judas; the 
woman who publicly blessed Christ’s mother; the 
women who followed him to the cross, stayed there, 
and were the first to visit the tomb. 
In addition to these, the work of Peter and of Pay] 
could not have been successful without the support 
of woman. Women were just as necessary to the early church 
as they are in the year of grace, 1925. In an interesting 
article in the Methodist Review for September, 1923, called 
Woman in an Ancient Church, the following reference js 
made to Philippi: 


It is a pretty picture, the quiet nook by the riverside, the 
open-air prayer meeting, and the little group—Euodias and 
Syntyche perhaps, but certainly and chief of all, Lydia, without 
whom there might not have been any meeting at all. . . . Paul 
was its founder, Luke its first pastor, but a band of noble women 
seems to have furnished the core of its membership. A little 
later, in writing to them, Paul exhorts: “‘ Help those women who 
labored with me in the gospel.”” Jesus Christ won that day a 
nobler victory than that of Julius Cesar at Philippi a genera- 
tion or two before. It began in the conquest of a woman’s 
heart and heralded the subjugation of Europe and America to 
the Cross. 

So this church at Philippi seems to have been distinctly a 
woman’s church. Two of its three charter members, Lydia 
and a Greek slave girl, were women. The same seems to have 
been true of the other Macedonian churches, Berea and Thessa- 
lonica, where among the earliest converts were “chief women,” 
“honorable women not a few.”’ Paul had the same ex- 
perience in Achaia, where he found Damaris at Athens, 
and finally met at Corinth, Priscilla, the outstanding 


“Hope not for mind in women,” said the poet 


Donne; but when he wrote that he was not looking 
for mind. 

In the last chapter of the Book of Proverbs there 
is a sketch of the Ideal Woman, in the form of a 
“character.”” This is one of the earliest specimens 
of the class of literature known as Character-books, 
preceding Overbury, Earle, and La Bruyére by about 
two thousand years. 


Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil. 
aes will do him good and not evil all the days of her 
ife. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships; she bringeth her 
food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to her household, and a portion to her maidens. .. . 

She stretcheth out her. hand to the poor; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for 
all her household are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her cloth- 
ing is silk and ee 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land... . 

Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her. 


This kind of woman is by no means obsolete; I 
know many farmers’ wives in the country and 
many mothers in the city whom the quoted verses 
accurately describe. 


Essentials of Character 


ASHIONS change, manners change, the idea of 

beauty in anatomy, architecture, and in all the 
arts changes, but character does not change. Cour- 
age, courtesy, honesty, consideration for others 
have always been the characteristics of the ideal 
man; modesty, amiability, gentleness have always 
characterized the ideal woman. 

Clever young women who think the surest way to 
popularity is through shock would do well to re- 
member that the essentials of character are the 
same in all times and places. I remember, in a 
once famous farce called A Trip to Chinatown, a 
dialogue between a pretty girl whose facial charm 
was exceeded only by her audacity, and an un- 
scrupulous man of the world. She asked him sev- 
eral questions: “‘ You find me beautiful, fascinating, 
brilliant? You like to be with me?” Toall of which 
inquiries she received an emphatic affirmative reply. 


streams 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


SO love water-laughter, 
Its bubbling flecks and gleams, 
I pray in the hereafter 
There somewhere may be streams. 


I'd have for my companion 
In some celestial nook, 

Beneath a spreading banyan, 
The music of a brook. 


Its measures would entice me, 
Uncumbered by the clay, 

Its melody sufhiice me 
Till drooped the heavenly day. 


Then its all-liquid laughter 

Would murmur through my dreams; 
I pray in the hereafter 

There somewhere may be streams. 


woman leader of the early church, who, Harnack has 
suggested, may have been the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

I do not understand why the fact that more 
women than men go to church should be regarded 
as counting against its value. The fact itself is 
more damaging to the men who stay away than it 
is to the church; but why should an assemblage of 
persons where women predominate connote intel- 
lectual inferiority? One minister complained to 
another that he could not get men to come to his 
services, and asked for his advice. The other said, 
“Why, last Sunday I preached to an enormous 
audience composed entirely of men.” It was in the 
county jail. 


They Choose and Possess the Best 


HE truth is that the proportionate worth of 

any undertaking is usually indicated by the ex- 
cess of women over men who are interested in it. 
First-class music is surely not despicable; at or- 
chestra concerts the women vastly outnumber the 
men. Art exhibitions are not for silly and stupid 
people; there are ten women to one man who show 
their interest by attendance. On the other hand, 
at a prize fight the men still outnumber the women; 
and at a cockfight, I am informed, there are scarcely 
any women at all, and those few disguised in men’s 
clothes, so that their presence and support will seem 
natural. 

Foreign missions, city and country churches, 
municipal orchestras, public libraries, art museums 
could not possibly exist without the constant and 
enthusiastic support of women. Musicians, preach- 
ers, poets and painters, if they depended for their 
living on masculine aid, would starve. 

It is often said that the interests of women are 
petty, that they read in the newspapers only the 
social column and the fashion page. Even if this is 
true, men’s interests are hardly on a grander scale, 
for men will read with avidity five columns in fine 
print consisting of details connected with uppercuts, 
left hooks and side-stepping. 

It is just that women should support Christian- 
ity, for they owe their present independence more 
to Christianity than to anything else. 

Consider the position of women among pagans, 
Mohammedans, American Indians and heathen in 
general, and contrast that with their status in 
Christian countries. 

When Lafcadio Hearn lectured on English poetry 
to Japanese students at Tokio he had considerable 
difficulty in explaining to them the conventional 
worshipful attitude maintained by English povts 
to women. 

Women love religion, music, art and poetry be- 


Then she asked, ‘‘ And you would like to marry me, 


cause they instinctively know that those things are 


wouldn’t you?” 

“Not for gold or precious stones.”’ 

If an honest man is the noblest work of God, a good woman 
is the finest. In The Ring and the Book, the old Pope gives 
various illustrations showing the attainable altitude of hu- 
manity. 

What is the most godlike quality in the human race? Is 
it brains, courage, inventive power, knowledge? He finds 


Mary, the first representatives respectively of low and high 
church; the woman of Samaria who spread the news of the 
living water; the sick woman who touched the hem of Christ’s 
garment; the poor widow who contributed all her fortune 
and her heart with it; the woman who was content with 
crumbs from the master’s table; the woman, “having an 


immortal, whereas forms of government, politics, 

stock quotations are ephemeral. Women do not 
have to be told that music and all forms of imperishable 
beauty are interesting; they know it. There is an instinct 10 
women that leads them infallibly to choose and possess tlie 
best things in life. 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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In the color drawing shown above may be seen an actual reproduction of the Philadelphia 
Room in the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, using in addition a desk and a 
wing chair from the exhibition room across the threshold. In the illustration directly underneath, 
it will be seen how very closely this room may be reproduced in the home of today, using for 
the purpose modern reproduction furniture, modern lighting fixtures, wall paper and accessories. 


Another view of the actual Philadelphia Room may be seen at the upper right. The Chippendale 
sofa and chairs, the mirror and the highboy are charming against the painted paper on the 
walls, But in the illustration at the lower right there-may be seen the same general effect, obtain- 
able today by using procurable reproduction furniture, adding a small table for a lamp, select- 
ing a suitable wall paper, and hanging at the windows simpler curtains of old-yellow damask. 


Lhe Philadelphia Room Modern 


S YOU stand in the gracious Philadelphia Room 

on the second floor of the American Wing of the 
sw] New York Metropolitan Museum of Art your 
first keen thrill of delight at its beauties causes an 
= instinctive sigh of regret that you cannot possess 
‘. But if this instinctive regret carries you no further to- 
ward a realization that all the rooms in the American Wing 
can be veritable inspirations toward the achievement of 
modern counterparts, you are missing one of the greatest 
opportunities offered by this exhibition of lovely old furni- 
ture and room settings. For it is not only possible but quite 
practical to reproduce either entirely or in part any actual 
room or the pervading spirit of it, choosing for the purpose 
from the wealth of modern material which offers itself so 
suitably on every hand. 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Illustrated by Lurelle Guild 


A surprisingly few years ago such an accomplishment 
would have been well-nigh impossible, unless actual heir- 
looms were possessed as a goodly heritage from past 
ancestors. But today we find so much exquisite modern fur- 
niture reproducing the lovely designs of old heirlooms; so 
many beautiful wall papers, either actual reproductions or 
else carrying out a sympathetic spirit, albeit in modern de- 
sign; so many drapery stuffs and upholstery materials sim- 
ilar in effect to those used in olden days; and ornaments and 


accessories so suitably like that all who desire to pattern 
either one room or an entire house after some of these lovely 
old American rooms will find themselves embarking on a 
fascinating project as they examine the modern supplies for 
so doing that they will find at their command. 

Perhaps one of the favorite rooms in the American Wing 
is the room from Philadelphia, and perhaps here the sighs 
of desire are loudest as the beauties of the painted Chinese 
wall paper, the crystal chandelier, the Chippendale chairs 
and sofa, the carved mahogany highboy, and the yellow 
damask curtains form a combination of charm and dignity 
generally found irresistible. But as the room is examined it 
will be realized that inspiration may be found here for many 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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tory. ILL you wait in 


M@ the library or 
in the dog’s 


ied the old but- 
ler. Not the twitter of a 
muscle, not the flicker of 
an eyelash betrayed the 
question as impertinent 
or unusual, and yet —— 
Imperturbability for im- 
perturbability or imperti- 
nence for impertinence, 
Hanover hastened without 
an instant’s delay to com- 
ply with the unmistak- 
able suggestion. ‘‘In the 
dog’s lounge by all means,”’ 


 IMustrated by 
| Grattan Condon 


such times of waiting—a 
pocket sketchbook—and 
| began at once cursorily, 
| yet by no means unskill- 
fully, to nibble with his 
} pencil point at one vague 
| object after another that 

happened to catch his 
| fancy; the bucolic bunch 
| of marble grapes jutting 
out so pompously from the 
old carved mantelpiece, 
the lilting line of the yel- 
low collie’s dragging tail, 
the Airedale’s jetty nose 
cupped like the toe of an 
old rubber boot across his 


he acquiesced heartily. 
“Tt’s a wise man surely 
who knows his own place.” 

It was the library, of 


“EVEN THE DODDERER 


WILL YIELD AT LAST WITHOUT THE SPLITTING OF A TUPPENCE, 
IF ONLY THE YOUNG GIRL BE INCLUDED IN THE BARGAIN” 


toasting paws. 


TS sluggish hearth fire 
freshened unexpect- 


course, that he had come 


edly, reached out in wan- 


to appraise and possibly to 

buy; but one must rather 

expect, he reasoned, to run into all sorts of 
‘queer contingencies in the secondhand-book 
business, so why not a “‘dog’s lounge”? Ina 
battered old mansion like this, ghoulish even 
‘in the twilight, damp with trees and moats and 
all that sort of thing—why, a bit of old France 
it might have been; a bit of old England even. BR 
Sinister! Dramatic! 

Diverted thus all in a moment from the in- 
citing, morocco-bound vista just looming 
vaguely through the tattered rose-brocade portiéres, he 
found himself swept instead into the bleak and somewhat 
indeterminate room beyond from whose vague, cavernous 
depths the faintly disconcerting stir of bristling hair smote 
Reassuringly for one brief 
moment the old butler’s broad back silhouetted blackly 
against a pale, sluggish square of firelight; a clanking poker 
showered a single illuminating spurt of sparks into the gloom. 

Then even this human companionship vanished, and 
Hanover found himself alone again. ‘Well, well—by Jove!” 
said Hanover. 

Fumbling his way as best he could to the first chair he 
could reach, he sank down cautiously into its soggy, broken- 
springed depths. An ice-cold nose bubbled suddenly into his 
hand and was gone again. A grizzled shape grazed his knee. 
Out of the darkness somewhere a guttural growl rumbled. 


UITE in spite of himself he gave a little laugh. ‘Well, 

all my life long,’’ he admitted, ‘I’ve wondered whether 

I'd really like dogs or not; I shall certainly know very 
soon—now.”” 

Speculatively, as his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, he began to try to count the dogs. Like derelicts 
floating on a courseless sea to some bright haven of desire, a 
whole flotilla of old armchairs and old dogs seemed drifting 
vaguely toward the pale centripetal magnet of the fire. 


Young 


ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Glinting like a tarnished ship compass in the gloom, a red 
setter domed his bronzy head for one brief instant into view. 
Limp as a broken rudder in the tide, a white collie’s frothy 
tail dragged idly from the hulking stern of an old sofa. Even 
the long, low windowseat that flanked the pale, metallic 
afterglow of the November sunset resolved itself by the 
scraggy shoulders of two ancient wolfhounds into the sinister 
semblance of an unfriendly shore. In frenzied sorties at a 
tattered afghan, a white puppy flashed like a shark’s fin 
through the shadows. ‘Merciful heavens! How do they 
ever feed them?” wondered Hanover. 

Just a little bit quizzically he looked at his watch. It was 
already a quarter past five—fifteen minutes beyond the set 
hour of his appointment. ‘But 
then, for the matter of that,” he 
conceded grimly, ‘‘impecunious 
people always were late for ap- 
pointments; that was just exactly 
why they were impecunious,”’ he 
supposed, ‘‘and driven at last, still late of 
course, to sell their treasures to men like 
himself, for instance, who had learned 
promptness as the very first lesson of all 
in a somewhat grim school of life.’ 

With a frank gesture of resignation he 
reached for his one unfailing solace at all 


ton finger points of light 
to guide the blinking eye 
to this, to that, touched 
up a red chrysanthemum sprawling from an 
overturned vase, outlined the high-peaked back 
of an old wing chair, traced out the ferny net- 
work of a lace scarf trailing incongruously 
around the corner of the chair, traced out —— 

Hanover gave a little start. Something else 
besides a scarf was dangling from the corner of 
the wing chair. It was a girl’s slender ankle! 

“Well, by Jove!”’ cried Hanover and, jump- 
ing panic-stricken to his feet, sent book and 
pencil scuttling to the floor. A dog barked. A dozen 1n- 
determinate shadows woke suddenly to brawn and bulk. 
Over the high-peaked back of the old wing chair an aura of 
bright hair dawned slowly like the presage of dawn across a 
hilltop; a white forehead followed, two startled eyes, 4 
quivering mouth. 

Blinking with sleep and bewilderment, the face stared 
dumbly for a single instant only. Then, “Who in the world, 
are you?’’ demanded the owner of the ankle with resen! meut. 

“‘Why—I beg your pardon,” stammered Hanovcr. 
had no idea I was intruding. I—I’m Hanover,” he rallied. 

“‘Hanover?’’ questioned the girl. Quite 
unexpectedly she gave the most discon- 
certing little gasp of relief. ‘“‘Oh-h!” she 
said. ‘“‘Hanover? Just the bookma:, you 
mean?” 

“You say rallied Hanover, one 
might say the junkman.” 

“Well, rather!” admitted the girl. 

Very gravely and formally in the 
firelight Hanover clicked his heels to- 
gether and bowed. “Thanks,” he said. 

Not one whit less grave and formal 
than himself, the girl came slipping 
out of her shadows into the fire 
light and stood before him, a slender, 
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wraithlike figure in the fluctuant gloom, an incongruously 
elfin touch of flame and tousle upon her otherwise calm hair, 
an intangible hint of tragedy across her boyish tweeds, the 
whitest, whitest, lily-calm, lily-cool girl that Hanover had 
ever seen. “But how in the world, she persisted, “‘did you 
happen to get into this room?”” 
“Jt jg a wise man who recognizes his place so readily, 
murmured Hanover. 


“FUT this, you see, happens to be my place,” attested the 

girl without a flicker of accent or emphasis, ‘the only 
place in the house that happens to be my place, and the dogs, 
you understand, are my dogs, and ——’’ With the faintest 
possible flare of enlightenment she narrowed her eyes to 
Hanover's. “Was it old Michael, the butler? Oh, oh, he 
shouldn't have done it,” she deprecated gravely. “He knew 
only too well that my grandfather and grandmother would 
be late, and what a chance it gave him to take ——” 

“Oh, don’t say the spoons!” protested Hanover mildly; 
“not that old butler surely, so honest-looking, so ——”’ 

The girl chose to ignore the pleasantry. “It was taking 
liberties that I referred to,”’ she said coldly; ‘‘the inevitable 
liberties of an old fam- 
ily servant just because 
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companion. “Well, after all, why not?’ he laughed. 
“*Young company.” I’m only thirty-eight.” 

As though summoned out of space itself by the laugh, the 
old butler’s bulky figure loomed suddenly in the doorway. 
The old butler’s arms were sagging palpably under the 
weight of a gigantic tray, from which rose vaguely the 
plump, globular outline of innumerable small bowls stacked 
one into the other, the white blur of a milk pitcher, the 
coppery gleam of a great pot bubbling even yet with the 
faint but unmistakable aroma of cereal-scented steam. 

“What in the world have we here?” questioned Hanover. 

“The dogs’ suppers, sir,’’ said the old butler. 

Vaguely the girl turned back to the fireplace to kindle four 
tall, ghostly tapers into pale wisps of flame. Dimly, like a 
shadow merging with other shadows, she crossed to the old 
butler’s side, lifted bowl after bowl from the tilting tray 
and bent in flickering pallors of light and shade to place 
them in a long, shining row before the sluggish fire. Ponder- 
ously and puffily the old butler followed her. In tarnished 
globular splendor, like a waning moon, the steaming copper 
pot beamed its mild benignity upon the scene. Monot- 
onously the huge spoon brandished and vanished again. 
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Ker-plop, ker-plop—the scalding porridge and icy milk rushed 
together. Like an enchanted castle waking suddenly to 
life, the whole room quickened, into furry shadows. From 
cavernous chair and sunken sofa, from moth-eaten rug and 
sagging windowseat, the phantom dogs sprang to the signal. 
Two steaming bowls alone remained unclaimed—a broken- 
handled bit of rose luster that would have driven a collector 
mad with envy, and a riveted relic of blue Dresden that 
might well have graced Napoleon’s dinner service. 


ITH unbroken gravity the girl proffered the blue Dres- 

den one to Hanover and kept the other herself. ‘‘Take 
it,” she said; ‘‘it’s’ good—by far the best thing we’ve got; 
wheat and cream.” 

““W-wheat—and cream,” stammered Hanover. ‘“‘Why, I 
thought dogs had to have meat. I thought ——” 

With the faintest possible suggestion of mockery the 
girl’s eyes widened to his in the gloom. ‘‘What is meat?” 
she questioned, and faded even as she questioned into the 
bleak and murky mystery of the unlighted hall. 

A little shiver struck across Hanover’s shoulders; along 
the back of his neck he could have sworn that he felt the 
goose flesh rise. A 
trifle impatiently 


he thinks I am so very 


he shook himself to- 


young, just because he 
knows my grandpar- 


gether and glanced up, 
to find himself staring 


ents are so very old.” 
Two perfectly calm 
hands went creeping 
perfectly calmly toa 
perfectly calm white 
throat. ‘‘ Just because 
he imagines that I am 
wearing my life away 
in mustiness and lone- 
liness and moths.”’ 
Without a trace of 
self-consciousness or 
coquetry she lifted 
her calmly disdainful 
young eyes to Han- 
over’s. ‘‘Suchachance 
it gave him—old 
Michael thought—to 
run you in as young 
company.” 

‘‘M-me?’’ stam- 
mered Hanover. Ina 
purely ironic impulse 
he found himself 
swinging round sud- 
denly to the murky 
mirror just behind 
him, a spurting match 
in his hand, his head 
thrust sharply forward 
in the mocking gesture 
of one searching deeply 
in his own reflection 
for some hidden 
treasure. 


SINGLE step be- 

hind him, her 
shoulder fairly graz- 
ing his shoulder, the 
girl’s eyes, faintly as- 
tonished, followed his. 
Mirrored in quicksil- 
ver, italicized and 
blurred again by every 
golden match spurt 
and encroaching 
shadow, her listless yet 
unique sort of beauty 
smote suddenly upon 
Hanover with a dis- 
tinct sense of shock 
and surprise. Seeing 
‘er face clearly thus 
for the first time, it 
seemed to Hanover 
all in that instant as 
though he looked on 
his own face also for 
the first time. A long- 
ish face, his; shrewd, 
gray-eyed, enigmatic, 
a little bit gray at the 
temples even, incon- 


tesiably bookish, and 
yet —— 


into the old butler’s 
inscrutable eyes. 

“You laughed, sir,”’ 
said the old butler. 

“Did said Han- 
over. ‘‘When?” 

“It is good, sir,” 
persisted the old but- 
ler, ‘“‘to hear a man 
laugh again in this old 
house.” 

“Ts it?” said Han- 
over. 

young man, 
that is,” said the old 
butler. 

*“Thanks,’’ said 
Hanover. He looked 
at his watch. The de- 
i lay was certainly get- 
E ting on his nerves. 
Just how late are the 
old master and the old 
madam likely to be?”’ 
he demanded with 
faint asperity. 

Heavily the old but- 
ler shambled to the 
clock and peered spec- 
ulatively into its shad- 
owed face. “Until 
a quarter past six,”’ he 
deducted solemnly; 
“they are almost al- 
ways late until a quar- 
ter past six; it is the 
card hour at the club.” 

“Oh-h,”’ murmured 
Hanover. A vague bit 
of gossip quickened 
suddenly in his mem- 
ory. He smiled a lit- 
tle. ‘‘The old master 
is somewhat of a gam- 
bler, what?’’ he ques- 
tioned. 

““A very great gam- 
bler,’’ admitted the 
old butler. 

“Nevertheless,” re- 
sumed Hanover just a 
bit sharply, ‘“‘I have 
come a long way to see 
the books.”’ 


ERY gravely fora 
moment the old 
butler seemed to be 
considering the state- 
ment. ‘‘There are 
three other gentlemen 
who have come a long 
way to see the books,”’ 
he confided colorlessly. 
“Is that so?” said 
Hanover. 


_ Quite frankly aston- 
ished even at himself, 
he swung back sharply 
from semblance to re- 
ality and faced his 


BROW, THE PLACID CHEEK LINE. 


MERCILESSLY HIS ANGRY EYES RAKED THE QUIET EYES BEFORE HIM, THE UNFURROWED 
““yOU—YOU ICEBERG!’’ HE CRIED OUT 


‘“‘Every morning 
they come to look and 


(Continued on 


Page 94) 
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*“VYOU’RE FREE, ANNE LEWIS. 


x4; husband on his schooner, the Sara 
Proctor, the one he was partial to 

7| was Michael Laredo. ‘‘Mark my 

=| words, Sara,’”’ he’d say to me, ‘that 
fellow has got the makings of a captain. And 
what with men getting so no-account as they be, 
a fellow like that is scarcer than hen’s teeth.” 

“Well,” I answered dry, “‘I don’t have much 
call to notice if he be a good master of a vessel 
or not, what with him buzzing around girls like 
he does.” 

At that Stephen would go off the handle. “If that ain’t 
like a woman,” he bellowed. “‘What’s that got to do with 
his having the makings of a captain? If women make fools 
of themselves over him, ’tain’t his fault.” 

That was the way he looked at it. But as if just to prove 
I was right, next time I went upstreet there was Michael 
walking along, lean and dark as a gypsy. His head was 
thrown back, his hair ruffled in the wind, and swinging along 
beside him was that Isleta Bogart. The two of them walked 
along as though they were alone in all the world, carried on 
the stream of their own happiness. Isleta had on a dress of 
yellow print, such as the summer people wore, and the wind 
billowed it about her. She was a thin girl, and carried her- 
self the way women do when their folks for generations have 
carried things on their heads. You know how they walk, 
sort of swift and balanced like. My, the two of 
them looked foreign against our gray New Eng- i , 
land streets! Isleta with her head held high like cere 
a queen of Sheba, ‘oar 
Michael’s teeth flashing 
white, it seemed as if 
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Ned Bogart, Isleta’s husband, was standing in front of his 
little store, which was part meat store and part vegetable. 
Behind Ned were piled pale green cabbages that looked soft, 
alongside of them spots of beets so wilted they were almost 
black. That’s the way the vegetables always looked in Ned 
Bogart’s. He was a short, fat little man, and he stared at 
Isleta and Michael Laredo as they came along, magnificent 
and reckless. A fat, undignified little figure he was, without 
even spunk enough for indignation. He stood in front of his 
wilted vegetables, despairing and ridiculous at the same 
time. Then without a word Isleta left Michael and crossed 
the street over to her husband. For a while there was talk 

and to spare around town 


about Michael and Isleta 

Bogart. I used to twit 

Stephen about the goings 
Se } on. of his captain. Then I 
fo hile = forgot all about both of 


them. Ned Bogart sold his 
store, its fly-specked meat 
and its wilted vege- 


they were keeping time 
tosome music Icouldn’t 
hear. 

Everybody turned 
to look at them—and 
why shouldn’t they?— 
for Isleta was little Ned 
Bogart’s wife, and for 
her to run up and down 
Commercial Street with 
Michael Laredo —— 


tables, and moved off. 

I never gave another 
thought to Michael 
Laredo until the wind 
blew little Anne Lewis 
into my house the day 
of the great November 
gale. That was the gale of ’19, that cost us thirty- 
seven lives in our town and plunged the seacoast 
from Gloucester to Nantucket in mourning. I was 
looking out of the window at the bay, my heart as 
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THERE ISN’T ANY MORE PROMISE FOR YOU TO KEEP” 


November Gales 


low as the barometer. The ugly green black 
water heaved like a killing beast under the fierce 
wind. The wind blew straight from the sea, and 
I thought it had crashed open my front door. 
Instead of the wind it was a little blond girl. She 
stood in the entry staring at me with round gray 
eyes like a scared kitten’s. There wasn’t any 
color in her face any more than in the tablecloth, 
except for her mouth that was hanging ajar ina 
round, scared O. 

““I—I thought I’d come in. I saw you watch- 
ing for the Sara Proctor all by yourself—and I 
thought how awful it must be—to watch—all alone.” It 
seemed as if she were still out in the storm and wind was 
blowing the words from her mouth. 

“‘So you came to keep me company,” I said. ‘And what 
might your name be?” 

She looked at me as though I had taken leave of my senses. 
“Why,” she said, ‘“‘I’m Anne Lewis.” 

“Not old Bargain Lewis’ granddaughter?’”’ She nodded. 
“Why, it seems only the other day you was in here with 
him—when I was fryin’ crullers, and you was in short skirts.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘but I was small for my age then. I’ve 
done all my growing the last four years. I’m—I’m most 
twenty.” 

“‘An’ you came in to keep me from watching alone ‘or the 
Sara Proctor?” She’d gone to flatten her little nose against 
the window that overlooks the bay. Well I knew the way she 
watched. Only one kind of woman looks out to sea like that; 
I’ve watched that way too often myself not to know the 
signs. So after a while I asked: ‘‘ What vessel you waitin’ 
for, Anne?” 

“The Sara Proctor,” says she in a scared little voice, like 
I'd stolen up on her secret when she wasn’t looking. 

‘“‘Who’s on the Sara Proctor?””—for the crew was inostly 
Portuguese and most of them married. 

“It’s Michael Laredo,” she says. 

“Michael Laredo—Michael Laredo!” I said. A picture 
of Isleta and Michael flashed before my mind, Isleta her 
pretty head held up in the air and her yellow skirts blowing 
around her. And now here was old Bargain Lewis’ grand- 
daughter in love with Michael Laredo. ‘Why, whatever 
will your grandfather say—him against Portuguese like he 
is? When did you ever get to know Michael?” 
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“At the dances,” she said, never taking her eyes from the 
sea. *He—he don’t know—I care.” 

“T bet he don’t,” said I. 

“J don’t mean my grandfather; I mean Michael. I didn t 
know, not till this gale blew up. Not till I was coming 
through Portuguese town, and the women were out in the 
streets wailing and looking out to sea, and the ones whose 
men were dead and the ones who were afraid their men were 
drowned were all crying together. And then—and then I 
knew I was out in the storm looking for Michael Laredo Ss 
vessel. I might never have found out for a long time how 
much I cared, but there’s no use making believe. Oh, if only 
Icould tell him I cared! Oh, if only I’d let him kiss me when 
he wanted to!” She broke off, and I saw she was sobbing. 

“Stop,” I told her sternly. ‘What use are you going to be 
to any man, if you cry every time there’s a bit of wind?” 


‘That brought her up short. 


“1 didn’t know I cared, I didn’t know.” 

“You're not the only one’s found out what was in their 
hearts when the wind blows like this. But it’s easy for you. 
You haven’t any hard words that you spoke eating out your 


heart.” 


““\H, I WISH he’d know I cared enough to speak hard 

words to him! Maybe he’ll never come back. He’ll 
never know; and me—I’ll never care this way again. This 
way is like having a child die as soon as it’s born and know- 
ing you'll never have another—knowing you'll be childless 
all your days.” 

“Hush!” I said. ‘‘He won’t be drowned.” 

She looked at me, her eyes round and startled under her 
tears. ‘“‘How do you know?” she asked. 

“T always know,”’ I told her. 

When I said that, I let slip something I’d never told before 
in my life, and it’s hard to explain it to anyone who hasn’t 
felt it too. It’s something like trying to explain what a sense 
like taste or smell or hearing is, to someone who’s never heard 
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ofit. They’d think you were foolish. There’ll be people 
here and there who send their spirits out after those 
they love when they’re in danger who’ll know what I 
mean. When there was a storm I’d sit looking 
out into it trying to find Stephen’s vessel. Star- 
ing with the eyes of my spirit, as if I was trying 
to see in the 
dark. Then 
suddenly I’d 
know. I 
wouldn’t 
hear any- 
thing, 
wouldn’t see 
anything, but 
I’d know 
everything was all right. Tonight I could 
get no certainty; instead I had the anxious 
gone feeling one has, lost in the fog witha 
bell buoy near by tolling on a sunken reef. Outside the 
wind tore and people and leaves were blown by on the storm 
and all of earth and heaven was filled with uproar, and in- 
side my heart there went like a bell “All wrong! All wrong!” 
while little Anne Lewis peered at me through the half dusk, 
her face as white as the moon, her mouth half forming the 
words ‘‘ How do you know? Oh, how do you know?” as if 
I was the Gospel and the Light. 

Then in the midst of it my dog stalked into the room 
whimpering. “That’s enough for you, Paddie,’’ I said, 
speaking a little rough, for my nerves weren’t too steady 
with the tearing gale and with Anne crazy with fear, the 
way people are who’ve never learned to live with it and con- 
quer it. In my heart echoed her panic, and I had a ghostly 
sort of feeling as if the dog knew something was wrong and 
had come to see if I knew too. 

We stood waiting, and then toward the west the wind 
tore the clouds apart. Above the horizon was a cold streak 
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of evening sky and 
against it a vessel 
rounding the point 
».. like a bird flying be- 
fore the gale. 

“There!” said. 
“There!” 

The words sort of 
spoke themselves. I 
suppose I’ve watched 
the Sara Proctor so 
often that if I was to 
see a spar or rope of 
hers I’d know it even 
if it was on the hori- 
- zon line. And sure 
enough, she swung 
into the harbor up to 
her mooring. Yet the 
weight wouldn’t lift from my heart, and I was glad enough 
to have Anne Lewis stay for company. 

Soon there was the sound of a motor and Michael Laredo 
and Henry Pierce lifted my husband out. 

“He’s got a fever,” said Michael. ‘‘He’s been forty- 
eight hours without sleep. We’re—we’re afraid it’s pneu- 
monia.” 

“‘Well,’”’ said Stephen, ‘‘I brought the Sara in all right.” 


f 


E SMILED at me, tired and kind. Already he seemed 

to have gone a long way off. Then a chill shook him; and 
while I was working over him, getting hot things, Anne and 
Michael helped me as though they were my son and daughter. 
“Michael, come here,”’ said Stephen. ‘‘Maybe I won’t 
know what’s happening after a while. I want you should be 
captain of the Sara Proctor. You’ve sailed under me sence 
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93) SUPPOSE the title of my article 

Rie! is paradoxical because, first, I do 

saa) not think I am beautiful, and, sec- 

fea) ondly, I have no beauty secret. But 

8} I was born with good points, as most 

; and if I am called a beauty it is 

possibly because I have made the best of these 
points. 

Obviously, you cannot acquire beauty; you 
have got to be born with it. But that outside, 
physical thing is not the fundamental kind of 
beauty that interests me. To me beauty ina 
woman is something quite different. It is all 
the manners of body, mind and spirit that, 
taken together, give off the feeling of beauty. 
A fit body is the groundwork of such beauty, 


I wash with a good face cream. Rarely do] 
use water on my face, although I don’t think 
that matters; every woman has to suit her 
own skin. As a matter of fact, many details 
in methods of preserving beauty must vary 
perforce. If you don’t feel clean unless yoy 
wash your skin, use a good castile soap and 
tepid water; that is as good as anything, 
Never use hot water. It shrivels the skin of 
the face, which is so much more delicate than 
the skin of the body. A good cleansing cream, 
applications of ice or cold water to stimulate 
the face muscles, a good powder, perhaps the 
slightest amount of make-up—these are all 2 
part of good grooming. 

As for my hair, frankly, I neglect it—to the 


and I try to build up this groundwork so that 
it will be strong enough to stand the demands 
that I and my life make upon it. 

As for outside beauty, I am reminded of a 


dismay of my maid, who would like to brush 
it properly. I, too, believe in brushing the hair 
well and long, but I generally haven’t the time 


for it. I wear my hair in a shingle bob. It is 


story my mother told me often in my years 
from eight to twelve, when her well-meaning 
friends were patting me on the head and telling 
me what a pretty little girl I was. My mother 
was so afraid I would get intolerably vain that 
she invented a story to counteract the praise. 
She told me she had one hundred dollars and 
wanted a baby. Soshe went to God and said: 
“God, what kind of baby can I get for one 
hundred dollars?”’ ‘‘Well,’’ was the answer, 
“T can’t give you much for that—a fair to 
middling baby girl. I should say.’”’ So my 
mother shopped and shopped, and got a ter- 
ribly nice pair of eyes—dark brown; she prob- 
ably paid fifty dollars for them. Then she picked out a 
pretty good mouth and skin. But by the time she had 
selected all the odds and ends of hair and hands, and so 
forth, she found she had only five cents left, and no nose 
yet. 

“‘Here I’ve only five cents left, and I’ve forgotten all 
about her nose. What shall I do?’’ she asked God. ‘‘That’s 
not much indeed,”’ was the reply, while looking about here 
and there and finally finding something in the rubbish 
heap. ‘*Here’s a nose I can let you have for five cents. It’s 
pretty well damaged, and it’s no good to anyone.”’ So she 
took it. 

Certainly I’ve got something that was never meant for a 
nose; I don’t know what it’s good for. But if I haven’t a 
feature to my name, I was given vivid coloring and a sensi- 
tive expression. I’ve got dark brown hair—honest, I have!— 
and dark brown eyes and a sort of olive skin. And I’ve got 
a good peasant bone structure, one that stands up under the 
strain of my work. 


Self-Denial and Hard Work 


MUST keep rangy, or I am no good; no good in the sense 

that my proportions of flesh to bone are distorted, and 
harmony of proportion is an element of beauty. Any excess 
weight on women with middle-sized bones makes them look 
enormous. They can’t stand weight as well as tiny-boned 
women. That is why I watch my weight. I watch my 
weight, and I try to keep perfectly well and perfectly fit. 
This is the only beauty secret I know that can be achieved 
by any and every woman who isn’t lazy. Weight watching 
with me consists of a program of both diet and exercise. 
Neither is effective without the other. And both call for 
self-denial and hard work on the part of the woman who 
wants to make the most of herself. 

If I could make one beauty rule, I would say every woman 
ought to be in a dripping perspiration once a day. A gener- 
ous perspiration works all the poisons out of your system; 
it keeps the pores clean and makes one generally fit. To get 
up a perspiration is the central fact of my exercise for the day, 
whether my time allows me to exercise fifteen minutes or two 
hours. I start the day by taking a bath in tepid water; I 
never feel like getting at anything until I have had my bath. 
Then I put on a high-necked, thick white sweater—an old 
companion of mine—and throw the medicine ball for ten 


Beauty Secret 


By JANE COWL 


minutes. Happily there is always someone about who will 
run and catch and toss it with me, and I have a room in my 
town quarters large enough to run about in without bump- 
ing into walls and furniture and things. 

I follow this with mat exercises. Mat exercises are those 
done lying flat on one’s back, and their aim is to keep the 
spine supple. I know nearly all of these exercises—about 
one hundred and fifty of them, and I use different ones each 
day to vary the monotony. They were taught me by a gym 
instructor; any woman can learn them by taking a similar 
course or by looking them up in physical culture magazines 
or buying the phonograph exercise records. I don’t exercise 
to music because the constant interruption to start and stop 
the music takes too much time, and I haven’t any to waste. 
I exercise for half an hour or longer, lifting my legs one at a 
time and together, rising to a sitting position and touching 
my toes with my finger tips; then there are the bending ex- 
ercises, forward, backward, sideways, as I choose for the day, 
until I am running with perspiration. 

Then comes the cold shower, and then an hour’s horseback 
ride, if my day is free enough. With this preparation for the 
day my body is a vivid, tingling thing, aflame with vitality. 
It is like an engine cleaned, well oiled, tuned up to do its day’s 
work. 

I marvel how people can expect their bodies never to fail 
them, when they overeat, neglect to give their bodies an 
airing and a general cleaning out, sit hunched up in dark 
rooms, don’t exercise, misuse the organism that is given them 
and then complain if their vitality deserts them under such 
treatment. Some women, drowned in household cares, 
fancied or real, will say they haven’t an hour a day for exer- 
cise. Every woman has. Housework may be done in the 
spirit of drudgery, or some particular task may be selected 
and done so briskly as to induce a vigorous perspiration. 
The great thing is to perspire. The vicarious perspiration 
women get in Turkish baths isn’t half so good for you as the 
kind that comes from strenuously working. 

I follow the same program in the country, only more thor- 
oughly. I have an upper sleeping porch on my summer 
home, and there during the summer vacation I fairly exercise 
my head off. I should weigh one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. At the moment I am three pounds overweight. 
I have been playing one-night stands. Catching trains at 
seven o’clock in the morning doesn’t give one a chance to 
exercise; so although I allow from one to two hours a day for 
exercise, I don’t get it every day as I should. 


most convenient, because in my réles I wear 
so many sorts of wigs. Wigs are bad for the 
hair. They heat the head. Certainly my hair 
is vigorous and stands up well, considering 
how ill-treated it is. I try to make up for this 
neglect by going about bareheaded all summer 
long, during my vacation, and getting myself 
aired up. Sunburn is so good for the rest of 
you, it doesn’t much matter if you do get a 
few freckles from it. People need sunlight as 
much as plants do; they grow strong in the 
sunlight and droop in the shade. 

A great many women with a tired feeling 
prefer to get their weight reducing and exercise 
without any exertion on their part, by taking massage. 
Massage is pleasant enough and luxurious enough, and is all 
right for you if you have the time, but it is not to be used 
as a substitute for exercise. A massage at night is wonder- 
ful. If you are overtired and your nerves are jumping, it 
calms you down, rests your nerves, makes you drowsy 
and induces a good night’s sleep. But a massage should 
always be an accessory. 


Temperament ts Pernticious 


TAKE the exercise I feel I can’t do without and do my job 

well. Iam an actress and manager of my company as well, 
and this twofold job is no joke. It isn’t a matter of reclining 
on real-lace pillows, having your curtains drawn at noon and 
receiving flowers and adoring notes, and indulging oneself 
in whims and moods and fancies. It is a business, and it is 
hard work, and there is no time for nerves or moods. 

I don’t believe in temperament that splashes on every- 
body and everything, in season and out of it. Temperament 
is pernicious for the actress or for any woman. If you havea 
surplus of it turn it into your work; don’t display it in the 
dressing room or in the home. Temperament that is not held 
strictly to your work is bad for you. It acts as a poison In 
your system. If more people knew that they would keep 
calm and equable. 

A great réle expends all the emotion an actress has. If you 
keep expending yourself all day emotionally, how are you 
going to have any left for the theater? I am afraid too many 
theatrical people feel it a part of the picture to encourage 
emotional unreasonableness. But it is only a frothing up and 
a wasting of an actor’s power. To me acting is a job, like any 
other job. To act well you must conserve all your energies 0 
feeling and imagination and place them all in your work. 
So I see no necessity for encouraging this silly tradition of 
temperament; it is bunk. 

If I generate physical power through exercise and am 
careful not to waste it in false emotions, that is only half of 
the conditioning process through which I put myself. The 
other is what I eat. I hold myself toa strict diet and a simple 
one. I believe in very simple things for every purpose 0 
living. I never eat any meat except chicken or squab. I eat 
no beef; it does not agree with me. I eat a great deal of green 
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By WILLIAM H. CRANE 


III 


HE summer after we had put on Shakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors, which cost Robson and myself 
| twenty-seven thousand dollars—and, indeed, that 
6 was a costly production for that time—we re- 

ta] ceived the following letter from a man in Man- 
hattan, Kansas: 


“ROBSON AND CRANE. 

“Gentlemen: Would like to arrange with you to play one 
night in our town during the week of , that being the 
time of the Annual Agricultural Fair. Know you will have 
a big house, as we haven’t had a good minstrel show for two 
years. 


I don’t know, but I suppose Robson answered that in his 
usual way: ‘Very sorry, but too late.” 

I had been complaining to Robson that I had to attend 
to all the correspondence and it interfered a great deal 
with my summer, especially my yachting. He agreed with 
me that it was only fair that he should do part of the work. 

“Neighba, will you,”” he asked, ‘address the mail 
if I answer it?” 

I agreed to this, and gave him about fifty letters 
which had not been answered. A little while / 
later he came back with the letters and. said FZ 
proudly, They’re all answered.”” He handed 
me about fifty post cards, and on every one - 
he had written: ‘ Very sorry, but too late.”’ i 
I looked over the letters that we were sup- Ee: 
posed to answer and in almost every case a 
the answer fitted. An author had writ- 
ten about a play which he had done for 
Robson and Crane and which he be- 
lieved would be a great success: ‘‘ Very 
sorry, but too late.”” A leading woman 
had heard that there was a position open 
and was most anxious to engage with the 
firm of Robson and Crane for the coming 
season; she is certain to give satisfaction: 
“Very sorry, but too late.”” And so on 
through the whole lot. 
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Shortly after this I went over 
to Buzzard’s Bay to go fish- 
ing with Joseph Jefferson. I told 
him of Stuart Robson’s simplified 
method of answering correspond- 
ence. Jefferson was much amused. 
I said: “I suppose you have someone an- 
swer your mail.” 
Will,”’ he said; ‘“‘I do it all myself.’” Then 
he went on to explain that he did not worry 
when he received letters, but just let them ac- 
cumulate for three or four weeks. Afterward he 
got out the whole stack and found upon looking 
them over that half of them had answered 
themselves, and it was too late to do anything 
about the other half. 


TOLD Jefferson that Sir Charles Wyndham 

belonged in this class of letter writers. Once, 
on a summer’s vacation, I met Wyndham, who 
was not then Sir Charles, in front of the Criterion 
Theater, in London. He insisted that I must 
come to his hotel and talk over the experiences 
that we had had at Bad Kissingen, in Germany, 


- a few years earlier. I went to his very pleasant 


apartment in the Hyde Park Hotel, where I 
found Wyndham sitting at a desk almost directly 
in front of the door. Papers were strewn about 
the floor. He asked me to sit down, and as I did 
so I almost put my foot on a letter. 

I started to pick it up, when Wyndham 
stopped me. “No, no, my dear fellow, you 
mustn’t do that. I throw all the letters that 
are important on the 
floor, and when I have 
time I pick up one or 
two and answer them.” 


‘“SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER” 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AND MR. CRANE 
IN 1912 AT BAD KISSINGEN, GERMANY 
AT LEFT—THE AUTHOR IN 1875 
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PHOTO. FROM THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 
CRANE AND ROBSON AS THE 
TWO DROMIOS IN SHAKS- 4 
PERE’S ‘‘COMEDY OF ERRORS” 


I apologized for attempting to in- 
terfere with his system, and I told 
him of Stuart Robson’s method of 
attending to correspondence. 

Stuart Robson and ‘I first came to- 
gether in a productiom of Leonard 
Grover’s comedy, Our Boarding 
House, in 1877, at the Park Theater, 
Broadway and Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. Grover was 
the brother-in-law of C. D. Hess, 
and with him had formerly controlled 
Grover’s. Theater, in Washington. 
It was at this theater that I played 
when I first left the Holmans, and it 
was at this same theater that the 
Oates Troupe was playing when we 
were burned out. When Grover gave 
up the management in Washington, 
he took to writing plays, and at 
various times had companies on the 
road. 

Before leaving Washington, Grover had been tendered a 
banquet by prominent citizens. Some senator—I have for- 
gotten who it was—was asked to this dinner and told that he 
was to be called upon. He accepted gladly and made quite 
the best speech of the evening. He was most eloquent in 
describing the pleasant occasion, the brilliant gathering, and 
then he told a few good stories.. He went on and on, when 
suddenly he realized that as yet he had said nothing about 
the guest of honor. -He stooped down and whispered audibly 
to a man seated next to him: ‘Who is Grover anyway?” 


T WAS Grover’s comedy, then, that brought Robson and 

Crane together. In fact, we were, strangely enough, en- 
gaged for the same part. While I was playing in Rice and 
Goodwin's extravaganza, Evangeline, at the Boston Museum, 
Ireceived a letter from Henry E. Abbey, of the Park Theater, 
in New York, asking me if I would play the leading comedy 
part, Professor Gillipod, in Our Boarding House. The terms 
were satisfactory and I accepted. A few weeks later I re- 
ceived another letter from Mr. Abbey saying that without 
his knowledge his partners, A. M. Palmer and T. Henry 
French, had engaged Stuart Robson, formerly of the Union 
Square Theater, to play the principal comedy part, and he 
suggested that I accept twenty-five dollars more a week and 
play the part of Colonel M. T. Elevator in Our Boarding 
House. 

I was naturally greatly disappointed, as I wished to make 
an appearance in New York and I wanted to do so in a part 
that would be helpful to my reputation and career. Gillipod, 
I felt sure, would have done this, but I didn’t feel I could do 
much with the part of Elevator. When the play had been 
done in San Francisco, Joseph Polk, who was afterward 
comedian at the Union Square Theater, had played Gillipod, 
and A. D. Billings, who was a first old man, had played 
Colonel Elevator. In Philadelphia the first old man had 
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IN A FEW DAYS PETER WENT BACK. A GIRL LIKE THAT WAS NEW TO HIM 


a long time I had heard 
Bia} people talking about me 
because I was living at 
No. 12 Cragberry. I would 
sit nights at my window 
after my lamp was out and 
hear old hags in the street talking about me, 

is = and hear other lodgers through the cracked 
wale wondering why I was living at No. 12 Cragberry. 
Merkles had wanted to put me out once. He said the 
Missus felt there was something queer‘to it that a man 
would want to be lodging there when he had money, and 
they knew he had. But I reminded him how fond I was of 
the Missus and himself, and offered a shilling extra a week 
as proof of it. So he let me stay. 

Merkles had been a friend to me since that first night I 
had come to London, when the city had looked as though it 
were a tomb, full of mist like a shroud, and ragged people 
with white faces staring out of it like only ghosts of people. 
I had only been able to guide myself by the hazy streaks of 
yellow light that told places where lamp-posts were. That 
night I had been hot with the fever of hunger and sleepless- 
ness, cold with the chill of fear and wet clothes. I had 
stumbled against something—an old news box—an old 
woman in it. She swore at me—a sleepy, drunken voice. 


POLICEMAN came from the other side of me and said 

for me to leave her be. I told the bobby I was only a 
gentleman after Merkles’ Lodging House. I think I caught 
his arm to hold myself up. He put a light on my face and 
said, yes, I was a gentleman. 

So he took me to Merkles. They were having a wedding 
party. Merkles undid the door and put out his head with a 
crown of flowers on it. He let us in when he saw the bobby. 

It was an odd feeling after hours of gray mist to get sud- 
denly in a room of light, fire and people. Cake and ale and 
buns and broken roasts of fowl were all over the table. The 
groom had the bride’s veil on. The bobby told Merkles I 
had come for lodging. He told him I was a gentleman 


By Dixie WILLSON 


Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


in straits. Merkles motioned him to the table of food, picked 
a candle from a shelf and took me up three flights of stairs 
to a room under a crooked roof, with a bed like a bunk and 
a bucket to wash in. He didn’t say a word to me, but left 
the candle and blumped downstairs. 

I sat all night with my shoes off, listening for the wedding 
to stop, so I could sneak down and find if any food was left 
over. When it was almost morning I went and got a chicken 
and broke it to pieces in my bed and ate it. I put the bones 
under my blanket. 

The next day I went to find my way around London a bit, 
and when I came back Merkles was putting carpet on my 
floor, waiting to tell me I could lodge there as long as I liked. 
He said he had found the chicken bones and taken a fancy to 
help me out. He said to come down to the kitchen with 
him and the Missus would give me some soup. 

The back stairs were dark and full of rat holes. The 
Missus was younger than Merkles—fat and little, with 
plump hands. She was peeling turnips. She wore a flannel 
petticoat and a calico dressing jacket. 

“Yes, that’s right,” she said, when Merkles told her I 
wanted soup. ‘A gentleman won’t never go hungry in our 
house, God bless us. Sit down there by the stove, there.” 

So that was how I was taken into Merkles’ Lodging House, 
and it was all right till one day the Missus saw a solicitor 
come to bring me some money, and heard him say I had 
been given a membership in the Oxford Club. Then she 


wanted to put me out, because I'd been let- 
ting on poor, and there was something queer 
about it, she said. I told her I had been 
poor till my people knew where I was, but 
she, nor no one, was satisfied with so little 
a story as that. 

So from then on, when I sat nights at my window in the 
dark after my lamp was out, I would hear old hags in the 
street and hear other lodgers through the cracked walls won- 
dering why I was living at No. 12 Cragberry. They were old 
men and old women; Merkles was old—and the Miissus; 
but it seemed they still weren’t old enough to consider how 
oddly the pieces of life fit together. 

The Missus used to ask me who the people were thai sent 
me money, and where I had come from. Some of it | told 
her, and some I kept to myself. She used to put out my 
slippers and light up my pipe to give herself time to ask all 
the questions she thought of. 


HEN I had been there three months the Missus told 

me a stranger had come. She said he was foreign, some 
kind or another, short and square, with crossed eyes, and 
lips that twitched at the corners. He wore a gray uniform— 
she didn’t know what. I went down to the first floor in my 
lounging robe and knocked at his door. I told him if lie was 
strange in London I’d be glad to be of service. I asked where 
he’d come from, and he told me Russia—a captain in the 
army, he said. He seemed to want me to know. 

We smoked together a while. I asked him why he had 
come to Merkles’; if he would be in London long; and then 
I asked if he had found life hard in the Russian army. 

He said no, not altogether; though at first it had made 
him nervous to shoot a woman. ‘They make such a | fuss,” 
he said, his lips twitching at one corner. 

I asked if there had been much occasion for such a thing. 

He said more than I might think; that, for instance. just 
before his coming away he had found one woman in a prison 
camp cooking poisoned food for an officers’ table of thirty- 
one men. 
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“And you mean that you—shot her?” I asked, leaning 
toward him, holding my breath for.the answer. 

He bowed slightly, as a man would do in accepting a com- 
pliment. “I did,” he said, ‘‘with the greatest of pleasure.” 


VERYONE gave Peter Sarakov the name of the hand- 
<  somest officer in the imperial palace, but they said he 
was young and too gentle. They only judged by his smile, 
ke a boy’s smile. They never had seen him command like a 
~ar. Sarakov and the Countess Lena Kostoff were the sub- 
ject of all eyes, when he first came from his army apprentice- 
ship into Moscow—he so dark and handsome, and she, with 
the Kostoff gold hair and the blue-gold eyes she’d made 
famous. She danced and rode and dined with Sarakov, and 
people said: “The countess has fallen in love again.” 

One night in her drawing-room in the amber light of after- 
dinner tea, when she lit Peter’s cigarette from her own, she 
asked if he had heard what people were saying. 

“Yes,” he laughed, “they say you have fallen in love again.” 

Her eyes were odd eyes, triangular almost, blue, with 
flecks of gold, and dark threads of brows that gave her face 
the expression of being sketched 
more than real. She looked at 
Peter, her head on one side, her 
lips pursed together. “What do 
you think about it?” she asked 
him. 

He blew a haze of smoke against 
a little brass god. “Only that 
they’re wrong,” he replied. You 
haven’t fallen in love again.” 

She watched him. ‘‘No,” she 
said. ‘‘No, I haven’t.”” She put 
her fingers against his lips, an odd 
little caress. ‘‘I haven’t fallen in 
love again—because I’ve never 
been in love at all—until now.” 

Peter laughed. He took her 
fingers from his lips and shut them 
into his. “Lena,” he said, “‘you’ve 
spent every hour of your life in 
love with one man or another—or 
at least playing at it—love affairs 
that have all had the same reason 
since the time you kissed that 
sailor in the public square for 
toasting your twelfth birthday. 
You said you did it because his 
wife had told him to leave you 
alone. You’d find no game in 
wanting a man like me, who has 
neither sweetheart nor wife to 
feel heartbreak about 

She leaned closer to him. 
“Peter,” she said, was born 
blind as a kitten. I thought a 
woman took love to trim life with 
like tinsel; but, dear one, now I 
know love’s the thing, and life’s 
the trimming. I didn’t know until 
I found you what it mattered to 
that sailor’s wife and the other 
ones, that the men they loved 
made love to me. I’m going to 
find them now and give them each 
a wonderful string of pearls.” 
She smiled whimsically. ‘‘I’ll pay 
pearls for tears,’ she said. ‘‘ After 
all, life is just a toy puzzle we fit 
together—every day a piece of it, 
fitting into the rest somehow. 
TI .0se affairs were just that, Peter, 
just pieces of life to fit in the 
whole. You blame me so much, 
Peter?” she asked in the plaintive 
voice of a willful child teasing 
‘orgiveness. “In men who are 
‘ree, men nobody else wants, what 
snould I find of interest? What 
is the fun of taking something 
from nobody?” 


* JETER remembered one day in 
4. the month before, when Mar- 
varet de Lanstaff, the lovely Pet- 
rograd dancer, had thrust hot 
‘ttle fists in the countess’ face, 
ut ad cried that she’d go mad with 
‘ena’s openly taking her sweet- 
jeart away! do it just be- 
cause they say I am more beauti- 
ful than you,” she had screamed. 
“You only want to break me. You 
don’t want him!” 

a “Well,” Lena had said, with a 
lifting of white shoulders, as she 
had told her maid to put the girl 
out, “nobody runsaraceall alone.” 
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Men did love her, it seemed; but to Peter she meant 
nothing more than a hostess and pleasant company. “The 
winter sports are on at Petrograd next month,” he said. 
“Shall you go?” 

Lena put down her teacup and looked at him squarely. 
“‘Peter,”’ she said, “‘what is that, when I’m trying to tell 
you I love you? Can’t you believe me that I love you?” 

“‘I’m new to you, Lena—that’s all,”’ he said. 

She came to her tall samovar and filled his cup again. 
“Peter, if it doesn’t make any difference to you that I love 
you,” she said, ‘‘I never want to see you again.” 

Sarakov took the tea. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said; ‘‘but it 
doesn’t make any difference to me—or to you either.” 

She stood by him a minute, tall and beautiful. Her stand- 
ing close made a fragrance like incense burning.. She drew 
her fingers lightly across his hair, then passed him and went 
up the wide stairs without looking back. He heard the silk 
of her dress, her feet on the steps; then he heard her door 
open and close. He finished his tea, and wondered if he 
should leave or stay. He was about to ring for a servant 
when her maid came downstairs and gave him a note, a 
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scrap of paper with a message in Lena’s angular writing. It 
said: Peter, please have pity on me and go away from Moscow. 

He went from her house to Imperial Headquarters, and 
asked to be sent to winter barracks in the country to train 
cavalry. He laughed as he walked home in the crisp air. 
How odd it would be, he thought, if the countess really did 
love somebody enough for a heartache! He thought of the 
little Petrograd dancer, and all the others, and the absurd 
weak idea of pearls paying for tears. “Well, the countess 
must remind herself that it’s just another of her pieces of life,” 
he said. ‘Things always come back where they start from.” 


HE army post was in the country two hundred miles 
from -Moscow. It was winter, with open snow every 
where. There was a village four miles to the west, and half- 
way between was a house where Vanovitch, a farmer, lived. 
Peter rode to the village one night for a pipe to smoke. 
On the way back, in the cold white starlight, he saw a girl 
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November twenty- 
ise! sixth, is the great day. Turkey? 
Cranberry sauce and fixin’s? Of 
By course. But I’m thinking of 

faa} Something much more important 
than those. Our oldest boy, Paul, in his 
freshman year in the high school, has made 
the football team; and on Thanksgiving 
Day, according to time-honored custom, 
there will be the annual struggle between 
our Belleview eleven and the enemy. The 
enemy is West Bassett. 

Nobody knows how these rivalries spring 
up. This one is of long standing. In West- 
field, when I was a high-school boy, there 
was just such a local contest—in football, 
baseball, debating and other endeavors. 
Our enemies were the ‘‘Spring Valley gang.”’ 
We lived for the purpose of trouncing that 
bunch. When we licked them, we celebrated 
with a torchlight procession. When we got 
beaten, we were as silent as the chin “ yacht.”’ 

Well, of course, we are proud parents. 
Paul has just turned fifteen, and is the only 
freshman on the Belleview team. He is a 
big boy for his age, and if we do say it 
who shouldn’t, he has splendid nerve and a stout resolve. 

Thanksgiving Day at ten sharp will see Mary and me and 
the three other children in the grand stand. We shall be 
creepy with expectation and shivery with fear. Will Paul 
get nervous and fumble? Or will he tear through, with those 
sturdy and speedy legs of his, and run the length of the field 
for a touchdown? And if he should make a star play, how 
shall Mary and I conduct ourselves? We must prepare to 
act with becoming modesty. We must be gentle and tolerant 
toward less fortunate parents—parents whose children can 
never be football heroes, but must be content to vegetate as 
bank presidents, congressmen and other inferior products. 

I’ll say for Paul that he hasn’t become cocky yet. His 
hat still seems to be plenty large for him. Of course he talks 
nothing but football—trick formations and plays, new passes, 
and so forth. The faculty says that the boys must keep 
sharp to the line in their studies or they will be dis- 
qualified for the game; but a fig for that! They 
know perfectly well that they wouldn’t carry out 
their threat, unless a boy were perfectly hopeless. 


N ONE sense the Spartan training can’t help hav- 

ing a good moral effect on Paul. He goes to bed 
promptly at eight every night. He has forsworn 
pie. If you knew the quality of the pie crust 
Mary makes, you’d realize what Paul is giving 
up when he resolutely sees the dessert glide 
past. All that is to the good. Later in life he 
will appreciate the benefits. i 

Of course there is a certain amount of phys- 
ical danger. I see a worried look come into 
Mary’s eyes now and then. At 
such times I talk fast upon another 
subject. We wouldn’t prevent Paul 
from playing if we could—and I 
don’t know how we could without 
being lynched by our fellow towns- 
men. It’s all right. He will play. 

And yet — and yet —— Some- 
times, after Paul has gone to his 
training-table rest, Mary and I talk 
it over, and we have doubts. We 
want the boys—and the girls too— 
to play all the games 
and get all the fun they 
can. But we wonder if 
the school sports aren’t 
being a little bit over- 
done, overadvertised, 
overexploited, overem- 
phasized, in relation to 
the mental attain- 
ments. The other day 
I had a talk with an 
old schoolmate of mine, 
meeting him quite by 
accident in the smoking 
car of a train. It was 
Jake Andrews. 

It is more than 
twenty years since Jake 
and I graduated from 
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TO SOOTHE ELLIS I CALLED FRANK TO 
COME DOWN FROM HIS PERCH 
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Westfield High School. He went to Yale. : 
I went to work. Jake was our star football ~~. rien 
player for three years, and he made the 
Yale team on his reputation as a high- 
school star alone. The late Walter Camp 
picked him on his “ All American eleven.”” (sv 
I think he said that Jake was the best full- S 
back that ever wore cleats. ( 

Jake is a lawyer now, with a fairly good — 
practice and a family of four children, like 
myself. We talked of school days. I told 
him about Paul and the big game in our 
town on Thanksgiving Day. 

Then I asked, leading up to the doubts 
hovering in the back of my head, “Do you think 
high-school athletics are being overdone?” 

“Well, you know I went 
through the whole string,” 
Jake began. “In our time, in 
high school, there wasn’t so 
much hippodroming.” 

“Hippodroming!”’ An in- 
teresting word. It described 
something of what I had in 
mind. 


“FTXHE boys are being 
rushed alittletoo hard,” 

went on Jake. ‘The thing is 
becoming too much of ashow- 
man’s, a business proposition. 
The newspaper school-sport 
writers are partly responsible. 
The parents are even more at 
fault. These long trips for 
schoolboys are vicious. I’m 
not against paid coaches in 
theory. I think a good coach 
can prevent boys from get- 
ting injuries. But the coach, 
to hold his job, must produte 
a winning team. He doesn’t 
care if his eleven is composed 
of dunces, provided he can 
develop football sense in 
them. I’m not biased against 
football. I’m as big a fan as 
ever. I never miss a Yale- 
Harvard game. I play the whole game 
ey from the stands, every position.” 

> “Well, Jake,” I said, ‘I’m going to put 
a blunt question. You were a football hero. 
What did it do for you, or to you?” 

“In some ways it was rotten for me,” 
; replied Jake frankly. ‘It took me ten years 
fe to recover from that hero business. It was 
hard to get down toearth. I had the good 
luck to marry a sensible girl, and she de- 
flated me gradually.” 

did it affect you physically?”’ 

Jake was silent a moment. Then he said 
slowly: ‘‘Sometimes, Jack, I wish I hadn’t 
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*“‘IT TOOK ME TEN YEARS 
‘TO RECOVER FROM THAT 
HERO BUSINESS” 


been so darn good at football. My heart 
gives me a kick now and then. Four of the 
best players of the ’04 crowd are dead —dieq 
before they were forty—one with typhoid 
two with pneumonia, and the other | don’t 
remember. The hard-trained athlete has a 
poor show when he’s up against a physical 
crisis which calls for a reliable heart.” 


AKE told me a lot more, and none of it 

made me feel better in regard to Paul, | 
think I'll have a talk with the boy after the 
Thanksgiving game. I want him to be in- 
terested in sports. I think, though, that if 
they carry out the proposed plan of sending 
the Belleview High boys on a barnstorming 
tour next season—they plan to play some 
High team in Illinois—I’ll refuse to let Paul 
go. I don’t like the business and circus and 
theatrical elements which have stolen into 
high-school sports. The receipts from last 
year’s big game were nearly fifteen thousand 
dollars. That looks like exploitation. Back 
in my time we thought the public was doing 
the handsome thing if they paid twenty-five 
cents to see us play. And they were. The 
receipts just about paid for our 
outfits. 

While I’m kicking I may as well 
make myself really a nuisance. I'll 
add that I don’t like to see Paul’s 
picture in the newspapers every few 
days. He hasn’t done anything to 
warrant it. When Paul leaves school, 
the fact that he was a grand little 
halfback won’t make him a success 
in business. 

Yet, such is poor human weakness, 
that when Thanksgiving Day comes 
I'll forget all this wisdom and be just 
a big fool, cheering and burbling, and 
asking Paul and his mates to “‘tear 
‘em up.” Proof enough that the 
trouble is with the parents, not with 
the boys. So far as the physical dan- 
gers of athletics are concerned, we 
can make too much of them. Every sport has its dangers, 
but it would be insane to discourage clean sports. Jake 
Andrews has a fidgety heart from his football days. Within 
a year I have noted the obituaries of at least three great 
athletes, nationally known, who died too early. That’s no 
argument against sports. It’s merely a notice, served by 
Nature, that we have overdone sport competition. 


THE ROADS ARE 

BECOMING UN- 

SAFE FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


Ru you can’t avoid risks in ordinary play, and parents 
must face them and hope for the best. We have a pair 
of nervous neighbors, the Ellises. They have one child, a 
boy; and they are perpetually afraid that boy is going to 
break his neck. They won’t let him climb a tree. He might 
fall. He is eight years old, and his mother crosses the road 
with him when he goes to school in the morning. It’s true, 
the roads are becoming more and more unsafe for children. 
But you can’t make a child safer on the streets by walking 
to school with him, in our opinion. The day will come, some 
day, when you can’t go with him. Unless he has learned to 
dodge for himself, he’ll be in great danger that day. 

Sam Ellis came running over to our house last Sunday 
afternoon, breathless, and dragged me away from the news- 
paper. ‘Your boy Frank is up in the top of our maple tree!” 

“T don’t think he’ll damage the tree,’’ I replied. 

“Hang the tree! You know I don’t care about the tree, 
Smith! The boy will break his neck if he falls.’’ Ellis is a 
good fellow, you see. He’s just as nervous over the we!faré 
of our boy as he is of his own boy. 

Well, to soothe Ellis I called Frank to come down from his 
perch. Then we had a little argument, we two neighbors. 
Sam holds that you ought to forbid your child from doing 
anything which involves the risk of being injured. My 
theory is that, within reason, you must let the child run 
risks, in order that he may learn to take care of himsell. 

Our little boy Frank stated the case pretty well to Mr. 
Ellis. ‘‘I can climb maple and elm trees, but my father says 
I can’t climb cherry trees,”’ he told that nervous gentleman. 
Exactly the point. I did tell Frank not to climb cherry trees. 
Cherry limbs are brittle as icicles, as I found out once at the 
cost ofa broken wrist. Elmtreesaretough. Frank, therefore, 
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ON OUR SIDE THE WATER SHOWED DARK AND ROUGH, BUT MUCH LIGHTER AND SMOOTHER TO THE NORTH 


3)HY has no one ever 
written of walls and 
fences? They are full 
of interest and, when 
considered in them- 
selves without regard 
to what they confine, . 
they become new and 
fertile subjects. There are invisible 
fences, like the miles of wire on our West- 
ern plains which shine out only near sun- 
set, until the autumn tumbleweed makes them conspicuous 
all day, piling up fluffy but visible barriers. The stone fences 
of New England seem indestructible, but when the hands 
that built them are quiet or have gone cityward, they drop, 
stone by stone, to the ground and are scattered again. But 
even then their paths can be traced for years by the lines of 
cedars, bird planted, carried thence by the wings of genera- 
tions past. There are temporary fences, like the slanting 
sections which appear at exposed places along railway lines 
to catch and drift the driving snow; and still more eva- 
nescent, the wooden walls which are erected for the purpose 
of training police dogs to jump. 

We in this country do not know how terrible fences can 
be until we have seen the deadfall bamboo lines of the 
Bornean Dyaks, which wind up and down hill through the 
jungle and each morning are a shambles of pitiful dead 
things, from moon rats to argus pheasants. And it will be 
decades before we can ever know the beauty of English 
wall-trained fruit trees, planted long before we ever became 
anation. It were easy to think of scores of others, but I wish 
only to get my mind in the mood of thinking barriers, with 
all the details cast aside and only the abstract remaining. 


ALLS can be more than tenuous; they can be actually 

invisible, as when I once camped by the rim of a great 
abyss near South Tibet, up which there poured so steady a 
wall of wind that I used to lean recklessly far out against it, 
f arther than from where I could possibly recover my balance 
in the event of its slacking. It was a fool stunt, now that I 
look back upon it, but it showed me that the air could offer 
a support like a board. 

I am leading up to a wall of water, not the kind which 
once banked up in the Red Sea, but one that we came upon 
unexpectedly in the Pacific Ocean. 

: On March twenty-eighth we made the transit of the 
Panama Canal, and prepared to investigate the life of that 
part of the Pacific which, though on the equator, is traversed 


Where 
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in a northwesterly direction by the cold antarctic stream 
known as the Humboldt Current. This is a reversal of con- 
ditions brought about by the Gulf Stream, and is responsible 
for many paradoxical facts, such as the presence of those 
antarctic creatures, penguins, living and thriving under 
what should be the intense heat of the equatorial sun. 

Just as in the Atlantic we had started out with the domi- 
nant idea of Sargasso Sea in mind, so now in der stiller 
Ocean it was the Humboldt Current that we looked forward 
to studying. Our memory of two years ago was still vivid, 
when the turn of a promontory meant sometimes such a 
drop in temperature that, even while crossing the equator, 
we hastily donned sweaters. A few miles made all the differ- 
ence in the water, whether it flowed about our bodies com- 
fortably warm as the tropical sun could make it, or whether 
it met us in our dive with the shock of a New England plunge. 

The first three days in the Pacific we could think of only 
one thing—the glorious smoothness of the ocean. For 
weeks we had wallowed almost bulwark deep in the Sargasso, 
with never respite for efficient dredging or trawling, or a 
chance to walk steadily, sit relaxedly or think quietly. 
Here the sun rose day after day on a mirror, or on gentle 
ripples, and the Arcturus pushed quietly and firmly 
through the ultramarine, fretted here and there with the 
ripple chains forged by flying-fish tails or the great splashed 
stars where a tunny or dolphin leaped. Our night hauls 
had been rich, full of new and exciting treasures, taxing our 
utmost time and energy to watch, describe and preserve. 

Early on the morning of the third day we were up ready 
for the Humboldt Current, for new deep-sea fish, for won- 
derful floating things—for anything except what actually 
came to us. At 7:30, after sounding, temperatures and 
breakfast, I went on the bridge and saw a very distinct 
line in the water to the north. The captain said we had been 
steaming parallel to it since dawn. 

I had the Arcturus turned toward it at once, and found 
the Sargasso Sea of the Pacific, only in this instance it was 


a wall of water, against which all the 
floating jetsam for miles and miles was 
drifted and held. There came into my 
mind at once the Humboldt Current, 
but I soon found that, most astonish- 
ingly, the Antarctic River had nothing 
atall to do with this gigantic current 
rip, which was caused by the coming to- 
gether of two warm, westwardly flowing 
streams of water. When we first de- 
tected the rip we were 2°36’ north lati- 
tude and 85° west longitude, which placed us about two 
hundred miles southeast of Cocos Island. 

When I approached within the possibility of more accu- 
rate examination I saw that the line, which stretched from 
horizon to horizon, extended in a northeast and southwest 
direction. On our side, the south, the water showed dark 
and rough, but much lighter and smoother to the north. 
When the Arcturus was at last actually astraddle of the rip, 
I saw it as a narrow line of foam, zigzagging across the 
placid sea, with spouting whitecaps shooting up through 
the froth that marked the meeting place of the great ocean 
currents. 


HE birds were the most noticeable inhabitants of this 

world of two dimensions—boobies of several species, 
stormy petrels, tropic and frigate birds, soaring or feeding. 
Still more interesting than these was a flock of about two 
hundred northern phalaropes, strange little sandpipers which 
nest in Alaska and spend the entire winter far out of sight of 
land. These were massed in a close flock and flushed time 
after time just ahead of the steamer in the line of the rip. 
When finally they went on ahead for half a mile they followed 
exactly every zigzag of the line of foam, keeping precisely 
to each bend of the denticulation of the current juncture. 
Twice after this I saw several of the little chaps cheating in 
their pact of never touching land except to breed, for they 
were perched on floating logs, picking out edibles from the 
crevices. 

During the last few days we had observed a fair number 
of sea creatures, but here was a concentration of organisms 
greater than I have ever seen—the larger dotting the water 
and making visible its depths, the minute so abundant that 
in places they were of the consistency of soup. We had to 
give up trawling with the silk nets for two reasons; in the 
first place, the throw and shift of the currents were so strong 
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The White Elephant 


ess Reon HE mistress began it. But Gray 
td feos) Dawn kept it up, until every- 
EN | es one on The Place was sick to 
3 We death of it. That was Gray 
Dawn's way. He had an in- 
finite gift for keeping things up, right joy- 
ously, after the rest of the world had 
wearied of them. Dawn was barely a year 
old. In size he was gigantic beyond the 
run of other pure-bred collies; for he stood twenty- 

seven inches at the shoulder and his gaunt silver- 

gray body weighed close to eighty pounds. But at 

heart he was still a bumptious puppy. Now when 

a fluffy little roly-poly pup gambols merrily about 

a room it is an amusing sight, and no great harm 

is done. When a gawky beast almost the size of a 
yearling calf does the same thing, destruction and curses 
follow in his wake—even as they followed in Dawn’s. 

He was the mistress’ dog. She alone had endless gentle 
patience with his costly blunders. She alone had the fore- 
sight to prophesy a future for him. Because Dawn was the 
mistress’ dog and because she loved him, the master allowed 
the huge, ungainly brute to stay on at Sunnybank—for these 
reasons, and because the master was wont to get flash-brief 
glimpses of something staunch and clever and loyal and 
gallant beneath the puppy’s appalling worthlessness. But 
these glimpses were far too few to compensate for the nerve- 
rack and mischief the big youngster was forever causing. 

One day the mistress took him over to the mile-distant 
village with her in the car. Bruce and Wolf, the car’s usual 
canine occupants, were off, with the rest of the Sunnybank 
dogs, tramping the hills with the master. The mistress had 
taken Dawn with her on several short drives to “‘car-break”’ 
him. The task had not been easy at first. The pup loved 
motoring, as do nine collies out of ten. But he was not a 
restful driving companion. At sight of any passing street 
dog he would fill the air with thunderous barking that con- 
tinued deafeningly for the next mile or more. 

Also, when the mistress was driving at a speed of some- 
thing like thirty miles an hour he had a perilous trick of 
jumping out of the car to investigate any or every roadside 
object which chanced to catch his attention. A bruised 
shoulder and a wrenched foot had cured him at last of this 
unceremonious way of leaving the machine. A series of 
sharp rebukes had begun to wean him from his clamorous 
barking. Still, he could scarcely be called an ideal car dog. 

This morning, however, he sat so sedately beside the 
mistress throughout the villageward ride that she was gen- 
uinely proud of him. She told him so. She was not yet so 
certain of his reformation as to leave him untied in the car 
while she made her various morning purchases. Hence, she 
ran the leash through the robe-rail and snapped it to Dawn’s 
collar-ring; then went into a shop. 


T WAS a miniature department store. The mistress 

stopped at its kitchenware counter to buy some jelly 
glasses. The counter’s clerk was busy. Two or three min- 
utes passed before he came to wait on her. 

Dawn, meantime, curled his enormous bulk on the car seat, 
preparing to wait in patience. But, as he turned about, the 
ill-fastened leash slipped from the robe-rail. The dog was 
free. The pleasantest use to which he felt he could put his 
freedom was to follow his adored mistress into the store. 
This he did. 

Leash trailing after him, he trotted up to her as she stood 
at the counter. So busy was she in giving her order to the 
belatedly attentive clerk that she did not see the mottled 
gray head that sought in vain to rub itself against her hand. 
Finding that the mistress was too much engrossed just then 
to pet or speak to him, Dawn wandered down the store aisle 
on a tour of exploration. This place was new to him. It 
promised to be interesting. 

At the toy counter he came to an abrupt stop. The counter 
was small and was a few feet away from the longer ones. 
Around its base, as well as on its top, was heaped a collec- 
tion of cheap toys; for a special sale that had been adver- 
tised for this day. It was one of these toys that riveted Gray 
Dawn’s delighted attention. 

The thing was a puffy white Canton-flannel elephant 
about the size of a cat and stuffed with sawdust. To the 
casual eye there was nothing very alluring about it. To the 
casual eye there is nothing of special allure about the one toy 
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which a small child usually singles out from a pile of far 
prettier playthings at the foot of a Christmas tree. No one 
but the child himself knows why he picks out that particular 
toy for his favorite and ignores the rest. 

Nobody but Gray Dawn could know why the young 
collie singled out that puffy white flannel elephant from 
among gaudier toys on the floor, or indeed why a mere dog 
should have been at all interested in any sort of toy. The 
fact remains that many a dog has some such plaything, 
which is the joy of his life. The fact also remains that Gray 
Dawn evidently viewed that white elephant as the most 
ravishingly beautiful and desirable treasure which had thus 
far come into his youthful life. 


RAVELY he stared at it. Then he took a step nearer 

and sniffed it. Apparently it smelt as fascinating as it 
looked. With no effort at secrecy, he picked it up gently 
in his mighty jaws and walked back toward the mistress 
with it. This new possession of his seemed well worth ex- 
hibiting to her. 

The toy clerk had been staring tremblingly over the 
counter at the formidable gray intruder. Now, as Dawn bore 
away the elephant, she screamed to the floorwalker. The 
mistress turned from the uninspiring task of buying jelly 
glasses. A swelling clamor from the rear of the store made 
her glance around. 

Up the aisle toward her was advancing a rowdy proces- 
sion. In the van of the parade paced Gray Dawn, his leash 
dangling. In his mouth he carried tenderly something large 
and soft and white. Every inch of his giant body betrayed 
inordinate pride in the thing he was bringing to her. He 
varied his majestic stride with puppylike ‘‘grace-steps.”” 

Close after him, yet ever ready to dodge back behind a 
counter, stormed the floorwalker, brandishing a yardstick 
and shouting at every step the shrill command: ‘‘ Drop 
that!’’ Behind the gesticulating man surged the toy- 
clerk and the proprietor and two other store-folks, 
gabblingly exhorting the dog to drop his plunder and 
imploring the floorwalker to beat him with the futile 
yardstick. 

Loftily ignoring the hue and cry, Gray Dawn 
marched over to the astonished mistress. With rap- 
turous pride he deposited the flannel elephant at her 
feet. Then he looked up into her eyes with a whim- 
sically eager pleading, as though expecting her to share 
his delight in the toy. 

Before she could speak, a multiple babble of protest 
burst upon her from the excited people who had fol- 
lowed Dawn up the aisle. She cut short the volume 
of complaint by asking the stolen elephant’s price and 
paying it. Embarrassed and annoyed, she stooped to 
pick up the toy and take it out to the car, there to tie 
Dawn more securely until the rest of her shopping 
should be done. But Dawn would not have it so. As 
her fingers closed around the pudgy white flannel he 
caught it up again; and, wriggling with pride, cake- 
walked out to the car ahead of her. He was taking no 
risks of losing his marvelous new plaything. 

Thus the white elephant came to The Place, where 
at once it proceeded to live up to the traditional repu- 
tation of white elephants. 

As I have said, the mistress began the trouble. She 
began it by being soft-hearted and letting Dawn have 
the toy he had stolen. His joy in the prize was too 
great for her first impulse to return the thing to the 
storekeeper and to pay for any damage the collie’s 


jaws might possibly have wrought upon 
it. Yes, the mistress began it. But Gray 
Dawn kept it up. 

From that hour the elephant was the 
dearest of all Dawn’s possessions. He 
carried it everywhere. He slept with it 
between his white forepaws at night. He 
went further: He seemed to take a certain 
solicitous care of the elephant’s appear- 

ance. For he would lick it by the hour; even as 
he was wont to lick his paws when they were dirty. 
There was a difference in results. Whereas the pink 
tongue’s ministrations made the paws glisten like 
snow, yet that same careful licking made the ele- 
phant less and less white. That, and subsequent 
accidental dropping of the elephant into the dust or 
the mud, presently imparted to the once immaculate toy an 
unwinsome mouse-grayness of hue. 

The dog’s strong jaws always closed with the most metic- 
ulous tenderness on the flannel. Despite this, the many and 
prolonged soft pressures presently changed the elephantine 
figure to a semishapeless wad. Dawn loved his plaything 
none the less for its loss of color and form. The passing of 
the days did not abate his fondness for it. 

True, he would drop it carelessly and perhaps forget it 
for hours. But always he would remember it soon or late 
and start on a harassingly distressed search, which would 
continue until he had found it again. As time went on, he 
seemed to realize he might lose it forever if he did not de- 
posit it more carefully somewhere during such times as he 
was not playing with it or sleeping with it between his fore- 
paws. It was his choosing of these safe places that turned 
the elephant from a joke to a pest, so far as the humans of 
The Place were concerned. At first the big dog’s fondness 
for his toy had amused the mistress and the master. The 
latter had scant patience, however, with Dawn’s affection 
for the elephant. He looked upon this affection as one more 
sign of the pup’s absence of intelligence. 


ie EVERY kennel yard on The Place there was an oid shoe 
or a slipper that had belonged either to the mistress or to 
the master. From early puppyhood the Sunnybank dogs 
were given these shoes as playthings. Not only was the 
tough leather good for their teeth but the shoe itself taught 
them the scent of the human’s steps and thus was a bit of 
sound practical training in the following of a trail. But few 
of the dogs continued to play with these shoes or with any 
other such object after they were grown. 

Of course, Treve, the golden puppy—later to become 
famous as Champion Sunnybank Sigurd—was an exception. 
To the last week of his life Treve used 
to steal brushes or hats or stable rags 
or anything else he could carry away. 


NOBODY BUT GRAY DAWN COULD KNOW WHY HE 
SINGLED OUT THAT PUFFY WHITE FLANNEL ELE- 
PHANT FROM THE GAUDIER TOYS ON THE FLOOR 
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DAWN DROPPED THE LUMP OF FLANNEL 


These he would play with merrily. Then, tiring of them, he 
would leave them in the long grass or lakeside mud, where 
never again could their owners hope to find them except 
by accident. But Treve was an exception to every rule. 

With Dawn it was different. Wherefore, the master 
fumed disgustedly at the gawky young giant’s fondness for 
the shapeless toy. But the mistress, who saw deeper into 
things, only smiled at the odd devotion. Her own childhood 
was much less remote than was the master’s. Never had 
she outgrown its memories, nor a sympathetic understanding 
of childishness. 


GARISH and pot-bellied goldfish bowl, containing six 
gogglingly gaping red fish, was brought to The Place one 
day by a guest who had stopped for lunch during a motor 
trip from New York to her country home. The guest was a 
goldfish enthusiast, and paid startling prices for her finny 
pets. As the globe was carried cautiously from the car and 
deposited on a stand in the living room she expounded to her 
hosts: “I won’t trust these to anyone else to bring back and 
forth from town for me. I send the other fish in the furniture 
van, on a hanging bracket. But these are my prize winners, 
these six. I have been offered fourteen hundred dollars for 
them. But I wouldn’t sell them for twice that. I bred them 
myself; and they have taken prizes at every —— Ugh! 
What has that great ugly brute got in his mouth?” she 
broke off. 
lawn, as ever when strangers came indoors, had found 
his beloved elephant, and was trotting forward with it for 
the visitor’s inspection. There was something ludicrously 


pathetic in this constant desire of his that all newcomers 
should see and admire his toy. 

The mistress started to explain. The guest shrank back 
with a shudder at sight of the gruesomely mouse-gray and 
shapeless lump. Dawn peered wistfully up at her, then 
down at the elephant he had laid at her feet. The announcing 
of lunch cut short the scene. With a furtively consolatory 
pat of Dawn’s head, the mistress led the way to luncheon. 
Dawn and the elephant—and the six goldfish—had the 
living room to themselves. 

During the meal the guest held forth at much length and 
eloquence as to the wonders of her prize fish, comparing gold- 
fish breeding with the breeding of collies, to the latter’s 
manifest disadvantage. As soon as the meal was over she 
hurried back to the living room to prove, by illustration 
with her own specimens, the divers points of beauty which 
she had been describing. In the doorway she stopped with 
an inarticulate squawk. 

Dawn had trotted forth some minutes ago to hail a de- 
livery wagon that was bringing meat to the kennels. But 
the elephant remained. Dawn had realized he could not 
catch such scraps of meat as the market man might toss to 
him if he had the elephant in his mouth. So he had de- 
posited it in a place of safety before he went. 

There was a pool of spilt water on the floor around the 
stand. The fourteen-hundred-dollar fishes huddled in a 
panic mass on the globe’s pebbly bottom. Three-fourths of 
the globe’s area was taken up with an amorphous grayish 
mass which had sucked up most of the water it had not dis- 
placed. Dawn’s elephant had gone goldfishing. 

While the master clawed the soggy flannel-and- 
sawdust mass from the globe the mistress sought to 
soothe the frantically raging guest. The master flung 
the soaked elephant disgustedly out into the dooryard, 
where presently Dawn retrieved it, seeking to lick it 
dry of its burden of absorbed water. 


WEEK later the mistress’ birthday was celebrated 
by the arrival of many and pretty presents, among 
them an enamel-and-silver dish from an ancient rela- 
tive. In arranging the presents ona table in the library 
the mistress made certain to put this dish in a place 
of honor with the donor’s card on it. She knew the 
aged relative was certain to call during the day, to 
note the reception of her gift. 

The relative arrived. So did five of her friends in 
the same car. The six were ushered into the library to 
look at the presents. In the center of the table lay a 
swollen and grayish thing of flannel. From one end 
of it protruded the elderly caller’s card. Dawn had 
chosen the dish of honor as a repository for his adored 
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INTO THE MIDST OF THE LUNCHEON SPREAD ON THE LABORER’S KNEES 


elephant. It took the distressed mistress a full hour to ex- 
plain and to soften the feelings of the dish’s insulted giver. 

Even the stoutest Canton flannel will show the signs of 
repeated teeth marks, be the jaw grip ever so tender. The 
elephant chose a right unfortunate place to suffer his first 
puncture. 

A package of smoking tobacco such as the master had 
been won to revel in during his sojourn in the Orient was 


_brought to him by a friend who had just returned from a 


visit to Syria. The master had found that the tobacco had 
an added zest when it was mixed with a handful of oily 
black perique. He had poured it out onto a clean paper in 
his study and had added the perique, mingling the two 
brands with extravagant care. 

As the mixture was completed two things happened: 
Someone called up on the telephone; and Dawn meandered 
into the study, shaking his elephant with mock ferocity as 
he invited the master to a romp. That was the moment the 
puncture occurred, as Gray Dawn’s big eyetooth pierced 
the Canton flannel. The dog continued to shake the toy 
vehemently. The master came back, to find his cherished 
Syrian tobacco mixed still further with something like half a 
pound of dirty sawdust which the elephant had exuded 
during the shaking. More of the sawdust strewed rugs and 


_ furniture, while Dawn looked on jocosely, with a limp and 


almost empty bag of flannel hanging from his mouth. 


UGO or the elder Dumas, in his best moments, might 

have been able to write an adequate description of the 
ten minutes which followed. It ended by the mistress fishing 
out the remnants of the elephant from the ash can into which 
her husband had hurled it, and stuffing it with cotton wool 
to comfort her cowed and heart-crushed collie. 

But that was the end. By way of compromise with the 
appealing mistress, the master at last gave the following 
weak-kneed verdict: ‘‘This thing has gotten to be a horror. 
When I land in heaven I shall find my golden harp muted 
by that unspeakable elephant, or else it will be stuffed into 
my halo, just as it was stuffed into my silk hat last week and 
into my bed the week before. You say Dawn loves it, and 
you don’t want it destroyed. Very good. Then I'll make 
you custodian of the non-sacred white elephant. It goes 
into the library closet. There’s room for it on the floor there, 
with my rubbers and hiking boots. There it lives hence- 
forth. When you want to take Dawn out for a romp with it, 
you'll know where to find it. But as soon as he’s through 
playing with it, I’d like you to be sure to put it back there, 
and shut the door. Then perhaps we can keep it from re- 
posing in goldfish bowls and on enamel-and-silver plates, or 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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By RosE O’NEILL 
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Said Johnny McKewp. “It’s no snufflesome 


Croupiville. WSs 
per But you have to think hard when you do a good deed, dears; 


Then let's do some good deeds and work up an Absent-minded philanthropists sometimes exceed, dears. 
appetite.” So rescuing gay little fishes from drowning 
Is apt to make fishes quite fussy and frowning. 


And pulling young frogs from 
their frolics aquatical 

To put on woolen mufflers is 
rather dogmatical. 


A young bird that jumped from 
his nest with a crack there, 

They made a mistake and kept 
putting him back there. 


So Katy O’Kewp found them looking depressfully; 
Their good deeds had turned out a bit unsuccessfully. 


She said, ‘Take a nap by this stone (what 
a smile, dears!) 

And let well enough quite alone for a while, 
dears.” 
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tant group of articles 
we have ever published 
“| begins in this issue—a 
: survey of the work of 
American painters, from Gilbert 
Stuart, Benjamin West and Cop- 
ley to the present day. This series 
is a matter for Family felicitation, 
doubly so because E. V. LUCAS is 


towriteashort story. It was at the 
beginning of the war so I wrote a 
French one. Robert H. Davis took 
it for Munsey’s. I shall never for- 
get my feeling when he said he 
wanted more. Then I joined a 
musical show. I wanted to know 
every field of producing. 
While we toured I was 


to be the author. 

Lucas is known internationally, 
although nominally he belongs to 
London. His has been a tripartite 
distinction. Frankly impartial 
critic of art, creator of fiction and 
author of genuinely inspired books 
of travel—that is E. V. L., initials 
which mean something in the world 
of letters. 

We interrupted Walter H. 
Dower, our art editor, in the midst 
of arranging the four-color repro- 
ductions to accompany the series. 

“Tell the Family why Lucas is going to write about 
American art,” we said. And, liking to think that once 
upon a time we were a good reporter, this is what Walter 
Dower told us: 

“When E. V. Lucas takes a holiday from his work as 
editorial director of Methuen & Company and comes to 
America to see our pictures, it is a holiday in the fullest sense 
of the word. Then he is doing what he enjoys most. There 
are men, perhaps, who know quite as much about pictures 
as E. V. L. I doubt, however, if any loves them as he does. 
Surely no one else has written so interestingly about them. 
No one else has been able to impart to others his joyous 
appreciation of beauty. I have seen him stand before a 
canvas, spellbound, impervious to interruption, although 
surrounded by giggling schoolgirls and with the gallery 
thermometer registering 100 degrees. Later—at our hotel, 
perhaps—he would write something about that picture. 
You would read it and feel that immediately you must go 
and look at the painting again—to make certain that you 
carried away all of its loveliness and charm, some of which 
you might have missed before. 

“This is the reason we are having an Englishman write 
about our own American painters. For, more than any other 
man writing today, he has the gift of making us wish to see 
paintings, and, what is more, to appreciate them. 

“One day at a luncheon in Chicago, in answer to a remark 
made by a publisher who declared that E. V. L. was really 
more interested in paintings than he had ever been in books, 
Lucas retorted that pictures were his reward for having had 
anything whatever to do with books. The group around the 
club table laughed in unison. But I believe that E. V. L. 
meant what he said—literally.”’ 


‘| of the Family who were at home last summer, 
when the Barnum & Bailey Circus made its annual 
Visitation, will recall the impressively sham- 
bling progress of old Queen, leader of the 
African herd. It is the somewhat melancholy 
Queen—with too frequent lapses into tourist 
irritability —who heads the gorgeous entrance 
which begins every performance. Note her 
Well next season. Consider the howdah which 
rocks above her, swathed in velvet and satin. 
lor once upon a time—not so very long ago— 
Queen carried a double responsibility. She 
iterpreted the oldest drama in the world and 
served literature at the same time, all unknow- 
ins. The compartment swaying on pachyderm 
shoulders cradled an author in the making, a 
irl who stared beyond the maze of trapeze 
ropes and net guys beneath the billowing can- 
Vas of the Big Tent—into the fairyland of fancy. Which is 
the way fiction looks before experience demonstrates that it 
may be truly fairyland, but that fiction fairies will not func- 
Uon unless you work terribly hard to make them. 

_ Only a few in the circus colony guessed what was going on 
in the howdah. Bird Millman, the graceful wire-walking 
phenomenon, didn’t guess—she knew. What is more, she 
sympathized. Bird Millman puts lots of things into her 
dangerous mid-air pirouetting. While the cars rumbled along 
to the next town she read many pencil-scrawled pages, find- 
Ing them good. But to most of the three-ring folk the ele- 
phant girl was simply a nice kid with bobbed hair, who had 
persuaded Mr. Ringling to give her a chance to “work” 
Queen in the gaudy grand entrance. 


© DORIS ULMANN 


MARY HEATON 
VORSE 


writing for Mr. Davis. If 


DIXIE WILLSON 


Our family Album 


DIXIE WILLSON doesn’t ride Queen any longer. And this 
year she is in the Family Album instead of a howdah. Cross- 
Eyed Captain is to blame. Bird Millman will not be sur- 
prised. As we have said, she understood from the very 
beginning. 

A few weeks ago, at a New York hotel, we asked Miss 
Willson to send a greeting to the Family. She countered 
by inviting us to spend a day at the circus, 

“from behind.” It was Barnum & Bailey ‘apm 

week at Newark, New Jersey, and her broth- 0 
er’s birthday in addition. She was taking 
him as a special sisterly treat. We couldn’t 
accept—we wished we could. But before she 
hurried off to renew acquaintance with friends 
who still wore the spangles Dixie Willson said: 

“‘Seems to me the most important thing 
about me is my family. My mother is often 
asked to speak for clubs and things. What 
they want her to talk about is how in this wild reg 
day and age she manages to keep three chil- — 


I ever amount to any- 
thing real his faith in my 
first work will be respon- 
sible. At the end of the 
musical comedy season I 
joined the Ringling Circus—that 
was in 1920—where I was put at 
riding elephants and where I found 
myself at home at last. 

‘* A circus is made up of families, 
folks who have known one another 
and lived and worked together 
from generation to generation. It 
is almost never that an outsider is 
allowed to get inside the magic circle, but such was my privi- 
lege. The proudest thing I possess is the right to be called 
acircus girl. Don’t forget that all this time I kept on writ- 
ing. Mrs. Meloney published a story in Delineator, in 1923. 
My hope now is to do stories that will show the circus as it 
really is—not a nest of grafters and accidents, but a happy, 
wholesome piece of life with moral standards and clean 
daily routine. As to what I’ve actually ac- 
complished. Six magazine stories selected by 
O’Brien as among the best. One, last year, 
got a double asterisk. I have a half dozen 
children’s books all on the market and suc- 
cessful. One novel of the circus came out 
last summer, Little Texas. And, nicest of all, 
my brother Meredith and I are having pub- 
lished a book of encores for concert singers. 
Both brothers and I are doing a book of 
children’s songs. Meredith composes the 
music, Cedric illustrates them and my job is 


ile 


dren all going right. She always answers, CHARLES 
‘Prayers and banjos.’ She says music is the 

thing that brings out every ambition and really finds the’ 
soul. She says that if anybody hears a lot of music it brings 
out a feeling of how he can express himself best even if that 
way isn’t by music at all. She insists that poor music is 
better than none. We always had some sort of musical 
thing to work at. When other kids were chasing around on 
wild parties, we were home having ‘banjo fever.’ 

““My younger brother, Meredith, twenty-one, is with the 
Philharmonic Symphony. He is one of the best flutists in 
the world. Last summer he went into the solo chair on a 
day’s notice, without any rehearsal, and for six weeks was 
solo flute, when the regular performer underwent a sudden 
operation. My other brother, Cedric, is bassoonist with 
Sousa’s Band for one thing, and has a master’s 
degree from Kansas University for another. 
And then there’s me. 

“When I was twelve I wrote a story to sur- 
prisemoither. I sent it toaChicagonewspaper, 
never dreaming that it would be published. I 
nearly went into hysterics one Sunday, three 
months later, when I came upon it as a full- 
page feature in the children’s section. When 
I was fourteen a knitting mill offered twenty- 
five dollars for the best idea to help sell under- 
wear—something they could use for anad. I 
sent a poem which won first prize. They are us- 
ing it yet. Then I thought there was only one 
career for me—writing ads for underwear. But 
I never wrote another which anybody wanted. 

“‘Later my ambition was to be a theatrical producer. It 
is that still. This hope first took me away from home. I 
went to Chicago and joined a vaudeville act. It took lots 
of persuasion to get my parents’ consent, but mother finally 
let me go because she said I knew how to choose the right 
kind of friends. As long as I chose the right friends I would 
be all right myself. And as long as nothing else would satisfy 
me, the sooner I found that my idea was right or wrong, the 
better able I would be to settle down to something else. You 
see I have a sensible mother. The vaudeville act got to New 
York in the end, closing there. It was up to me to find an- 
other job. 

“So I went to the Fox Film folks and the scenario editor 
hired me asa reader. Somehow I found enough spare time 


the lyrics. That’s the nicest thing—that we 
can work together. Also, the three of us are 
tackling a musical show which may be pro- 
duced soon. I’ve written a lot of verse that has been pub- 
lished too. 

“Once I went a whole week without a cent in New York. 
I lived on Seventy-sixth Street and got a job with an act 
that rehearsed on Forty-second. Spent my last nickel 
getting the job and was called to rehearsal the next morning. 
I danced all day without a bite. About four I was pretty 
dizzy. When everyone got dressed to go home I began to 
wonder what was going to happen to me. As I started out 
of the building the star comedian came running upstairs 
with a paper bag. ‘Here,’ he said. ‘Get this out of the way, 
will you? That tall chorus girl from New Jersey brings me 
a lot of farm stuff every day. I swore I ate this for lunch 
and she’s downstairs waiting to walk home with me. Hide 
it, will you?’ I did hide it! The bag had fried chicken, potato 
salad and tomatoes in it. That thrill of being busted is some- 
thing I wouldn’t trade—now—for any experience I ever had. 

“One other thing I want to say is that I don’t read. I’m 
very sure nobody can say I copy anybody’s style—because 
I don’t know anything about anybody’s style. And if part 
of what the Family wants to know is what education I have 
had—it’s none. It’s queer how almost all the dramatic 
stories I do are foreign stories, about places I don’t know at 
all—Russia—Egypt—Germany. Fannie Hurst says writers 
have a sixth sense. I guess they do. Because the stories 
I do that people like best are written with backgrounds that 
I develop and describe out of my own thoughts—but which 
somehow turn out right.” 


A. SELDEN 


ARY HEATON VORSE returns to the JOURNAL pages’* 


in November Gales. Mrs. Vorse has had a varied and 
busy writing career. A sister fiction creator said of her 
recently: 

“She hasn’t had a quiet moment since 1914. Some maga- 
zine or other has always been sending her abroad. One of 
her specialties during the war was describing the civil popu- 
lation under intensive combat conditions. After the Armi- 
stice she turned to studying postwar conditions throughout 
Europe. She reported the Russian famine in 1921, traveling 
the complete length of the Volga, to Astrakhan, in Halanin’s 
party. When German submarines were raiding the Atlantic 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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Doll Furniture That 
1s a Joy to- Make 


By EDWARD THATCHER 


A delightful thing about this period furniture for the doll house is that 
it is made of such inexpensive materials as buttonmolds, meat skewers, 
match sticks, cardboard, buttons, and other ordinary things found around 
It is glued, nailed or held together with strips of gummed 
paper tape. To use the latter, first moisten a strip of paper of the required 
length and width, using a small brush and water. Place it upon the tool 
bench, glued side up,then stick one piece in the center of it, and wrap the 


the house. 


ends carefully about the next piece. 
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In the colorful peasant style is the combined dining and living room above; while directly below, a 
Spanish hallway is in marked contrast by reason of its formality. 


doll houses are characterless things, filled 
. Ap & 8) with odds and ends a mildly interested family has 


a z her a fine sense of harmony and proportion; yet as 
ie grows up there will be many times when a knowledge of 
interior decorating will be of value. Why not make this 
Christmas a gala one for her by refurnishing the doll house in 
period furniture? Furniture-making on a miniature scale is 
most fascinating, and the little girl will have a gift that will 
be unique and of lasting beauty. 

Made of the most inexpensive materials, this doll furniture 
is surprisingly sturdy. Gummed paper tape, such as many 
storekeepers use, strong liquid glue and small nails hold the 
tiny pieces together. The tools required for shaping the 
furniture are a sharp pocketknife, a coping saw frame with 


some fine saw blades, a pair of scissors, a small round file, a 
small flat file and a small triangular file, the files being used to 
make notches or smooth nicks in various parts, to repre- 
sent turnings. A hammer and a saw, a straight ruler and a 
pencil complete the list of tools you are likely to need. 
Cardboard from packing cartons, 4% inch thick—not the 
corrugated kind—is used for many flat parts of the furniture. 
This cardboard is shellacked and painted to make it quite 
strong. Wall board made of wood pulp, not plaster, is also 
very good for making toy furniture. It is 14 inch thick and 
may be bought at lumberyards or from a carpenter. The 
walls of all rooms are made of this board; the floors of card- 
board or wall board, plain or oilcloth covered. Dowel sticks 
or meat skewers make chair and table legs; lead pencils the 
posts. Buttonmolds glued together, with match or lollipop 
sticks run through centers, offer a variety of turned pieces. 


Early American in treatment and furnishings are the dining room 
above and the bedroom below—fit testimonials to the true artistry dis- 


played by our Colonial ancestors. 


To cut sticks to required length, place them on a flat 
wooden surface, resting the sharp edge of a large knife on 
part to be cut. Bear heavily on knife and roll stick under it. 

To decorate finished pieces of furniture use ordinary house 
paints—enamel or flat color. Gold and silver paint imitates 
brass and pewter ware; rugs and carpets of thin cardboard 
are painted with colors or colored with wax crayons. Fol- 
low the colors on this page to obtain the best effect. 

Of the four rooms here, the furniture in the peasant living 
room at left center is the simplest to make; so let us describe 
it in detail. The walls are 9 inches high, the floor 101% by 2414 
inches. A 5 inch-high archway, 4% inches wide, is cut in one 
side of wall, 8 inches from one corner; and 2 inches to left of 
archway, 244 inches from floor, is a casement window, 8 by 
2% inches. This window is of pasteboard cut out in 34-inch 
circles with a coping saw, then glued to outside of wall, On 
the inside of room the window is framed with thin strips of 
wood, with an outer wooden frame, 3% inch wide, nailed on. 
Four wooden brackets, notched in, support a 44-inch ledge 
below window, and four other supports on casement window 
divisions support the 34-inch wide plate rail above. 

The fireplace is of solid wood, 2 inches thick, with chimney 
sloped above mantelpiece—which is 214 by 514 inches—toa 
1-inch width at top. The base of chimney is 334 inches by 2 
inches, with fireplace opening 214 inches high by 214 inches 
wide. Place tiny wooden-block seats inside, and paste a bit of 
bright-red tin foil at back to make a realistic and quite harm- 
less fire. The tile floor is of wall board painted in blocks; 
under the wall board flooring is a wooden one to support it. 

So much for the room. Now for the furniture. 

The top of the table is of wood, 14 inch thick, 2 inches wide 
and 4 inches long. It stands 23% inches from the floor, on 
legs made entirely of buttonmolds glued to a match, the 
bottom mold being 114 inches in diameter. Under the table 
top are two cross bars 44 inch thick, % inch wide and 1° 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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@|OR better, for worse, my job is the running of Ellis 
| Island, gateway for immigrants and doorstep to 

“4; America. In some ways the job is better than 

#4) when I came here, two yearsago. But inone way it 

“3! is worse. And thereby hangs atale—of cooks. To 

sing a song of servants, an island full of cooks; of immigrants 

who would be cooks and others who would 

not; of friends of mine who want a cook—an 

Irish cook, a German cook, a Swedish or a 

cockney cook, a fresh-from-Ellis-Island cook — 

a horse, a kingdom for a cook! 


By HENryY H. CuRRAN 


United States Commissioner of Immigration 


IMustrated by Joseph Simont 


insist on going right on through to the desti- 
nation they had in mind before ever they left 
~ the old country. 

In the old days it was different. One could 


Do you want a cook? Or chambermaid or Ei, ne ¥ go to Castle Garden, look over a shipload of 
waitress? Or a good servant for general house- if he cooks draped about their baggage in the big 
work? Yes, youdo! If not today, then yester- \ room, pounce upon the likeliest, and carry her 
day, or certainly tomorrow. And just as eh (Ss \, x off in triumph, to her own delight as well as 
certainly you will ask me, sooner or later, to | ear “a, that of her new-found mistress. But those 
hand you over that necessary cook. For is it \\.. / Oat were the old days—of clippers, horses and hoop 
not writ large in the knowledge of all Americans Y® ‘ skirts, of hit-or-miss immigration, of immi- 


that Ellis Island is the home, the springboard, 
the very taking-off point of the hosts of cooks 
that come from afar? Wherefore, all I need do, 
to take care of you and all my other old friends, is to flip a 
cook out of my pocket, the way a wizard does with a white 
rabbit, and whisk her over the bay and far away into your 
own sunny kitchen that lacks nothing save a cook to 
inhabit it! 

_ Ah, yes, that is the supposition. And that is why my job 
In one respect is worse than it was, because, much as I should 
like ‘o, I cannot flip out the cooks—no; not just like that! 
Whereupon you are disappointed, even a bit incredulous, 
perhaps, and right there our friendship suffers a strain. For 
cooks are no light matters, It was Tim Campbell who pro- 
tested, “What is the Constitution between friends!’’ But 
Tim Campbell never said, ‘‘ What is a cook between friends !”’ 
lim knew better. And so do you and I. Cooks raise hob 
With friendships. 


“Straight to Destination” 


i> ) GIVE you a preliminary whiff of glad tidings, however, 
it 1s true that there are cooks at Ellis Island. They are 
coming through here every day, in moderate but steady 
nurnbers. And a great many of them know how to cook. 
sut—and please mark this—they are not to be detached 
and taken out of the stream as they come. They cannot be 
wheedled, persuaded or kidnaped out of the ranks of the 
incoming army. Over and over again we have tried it, here 
at Ellis Island, and we know that they will not be headed 
off--no, not for the most generous offer under the sun. To 
the last sauce artist or plain potato baker of them all, they 


grants untested for fitness, and unprotected 
from the hawks of the Battery in old New York, 
of “let her run”’ and ‘‘take your time, boys,”’ 
aye, of all that was easy-come-and-easy-go—the “‘rare old, 
fair old golden days!’’ With cooks galore deployed about 
their baggage in old Castle Garden down by 
the Battery! And any cook in the lot to be 
had for the asking, at a wage of five dollars Sy? f 
amonth and keep! It is unkind to call back 
that matter of five dollars a month. But it ee 
was true; five to begin with; that was the 
rate. Yes, the old days had their points, 
despite their innocence of subways, sky- 
scrapers, and other nerve-teasers of this f \ 
twentieth century. In any event, you | 
could pick off a cook then as you would a ” 
bunch of grapes, and she stuck—for life. 

Today it is just the reverse. Cooks, in 
common with all other immigrants, come \ 
no more to our country in the great swarms | 


of old, when each was ‘‘all dressed up and 
nowhere to go,”’ until someone told her to 5 
go here or go there. Instead they come as 
individuals, ticketed straight through to fiw 
waiting friends or relatives already in the 
United States, who have paid their fare and sent for them. 
And from Ellis Island they go spinning down the bowling 
alley that leads directly to the destination listed on the mani- 
fest—looking neither to right nor left, as they scatter into 
our forty-eight states; dollar-proof and job-proof, so they go, 
the high-stepping cooks of today! 

Then, you may ask, “‘How do I connect with these cooks 
that falter not? Who and where are the relatives to whom 


they trek?’’ The answer to that is the same that must be 
given to the man who wants laborers or mechanics. To none 
of you are those destinations known, nor may they be, for 
many good reasons. The immigrant of today, whether man 
or woman, will invariably and naturally, on arriving inland, 
spend a few days or weeks with the American relatives in pro- 
tected privacy, straightening out sea legs, picking up old 
ties, preparing for the final plunge into the American whirl- 


_pool. Then comes the plunge—that is to say, the job. For 


the woman it may be in your house, or it may be in the near-by 
office, store or factory. That is and must be pure chance. 


She Will Go to Work 


N ANY case, the immigrant woman will go to work in just 
the same way an American woman goes to work. All the 
avenues of connection between job and job-hunter will be 
used by her as well as by her American competitor, and by 
you. The advertisement, the employment agency, the friend 
of a friend who knows of one, the news direct and the rec- 
ommendation roundabout—they will all come into play in 
the settling process of supply and demand that bubbles about 
us every day. Sooner or later, at one price or an- 
other—though nevermore at five dollars a month— 
you will get your cook, if she is there to be had. 
The important question is whether she is there to 
be had, rather than how to get hold of her. I have 
tried to tell you one way of how not to get hold of 
her. That will help you a little. At Ellis Island it 
will help us a lot. For this misconception about lift- 
ing cooks off the island is well-nigh universal; and I 
am afraid that all the articles in the world and all the 
postage stamps and telephones in Christendom could 
not completely clear it up, so deeply implanted is this 
tradition that Ellis Island has inherited from the 
Castle Garden of 
fifty years ago. ~~ 
Still, the main 
point is, are the 
cooks coming — 
from abroad? Or 
must we depend 
upon a new crop of na- 
tive cooks? Or failing .~-~ 
both, have we becomea 
servantless nation? 
For my part, as seen of 
from Ellis Island, I take 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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ANNE GLIDED INTO THE ROOM, DANCING LIKE A MOONBEAM. 


HER BLACK HEAD GLEAMED, HER TOES TWINKLED 


III 


Ea|IHILE Pat O’Keefe waited in the 
drawing-room for Anne to come 
down he saw a stack of photo- 
graphs on the piano; not on the 
table, where you place such things 
act VV Re) to be seen of men, but thrust far back 
\ behind the bow] of flowers. In baiting a 


ee 8} man or a mouse this is the best method. 
The lure must not seem obvious. “‘Gad!’’ he exclaimed, 
staring at the first one—Anne doing her moonlight dance, 
her draperies flying, her head thrown back, white limbs 
glistening, arms lifted, incomparable beauty and grace. 
The next one—Anne again, doing a toe dance, like a stiff 
white lily in a whirlwind. In the next one she was doing her 
storm dance in a black cloud of swirling draperies through 
which she gleamed and twinkled like moonlight streaming 
through hurrying clouds. 

““My gosh! What a scoop if I can make it for the roto- 
gravure section,” he murmured, running rapidly through the 
remaining pictures, which showed Anne in various masquer- 
ade costumes and poses. 

He went back presently, like a fed man, to bask comforta- 
bly in the warmth of the drawing-room fire and to appear 
innocent of the food he had taken, when she would come in. 

We all play the game that way. We are not honest gam- 
blers. We want to know more of the other man—or the other 
woman—than his face or tongue tells. We base our plan for 
love or hate or gain on this secret information obtained by 
peeping over the shoulder of his human nature at the per- 
sonal cards he holds in the game, never realizing that he 
may be doing the same thing with a shrewder wit. 


NNE came in presently with a fur coat hung over her 
arm. She was wearing a frock of that entrancing shade 
called “‘ peachblow.”’ It became her as dawn becomes a clear 
summer sky. She suggested the idea of a very small dew- 
freshened flower, faintly fragrant, plucked for him from that 
garden where women bloom like roses for men. 


By CORRA Harris 


I/ustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


If you know how to dress and how to look like a dear gift, 
you can always produce this impression in a man and cause 
him to glow with his own pride. Pat glowed. Not a thing to 
indicate that he had seen the photographs and was now 
staring at a multiple Anne—this little rose she was now and 
all those dancing girls she had been in the pictures. For the 
moment he was a very rich young man—and had a bee in his 
bonnet besides. If you are an enterprising journalist you 
must keep a bee in your bonnet for that honey of the press. 
Neither was there anything in Anne’s innocent look and 
pretty welcoming manner to indicate that she had purposely 
informed him of all these images of herself. She knew that 
he had seen them by the secretly appraising wit of his glance. 
She also had the queen bee of publicity in her own snug 
little bonnet. ‘I thought we might go for a spin as a bracer 
for the evening,”’ she said. 

“Fine!”’ he agreed cheerfully, but with inward anxiety. 

Did she think he had a car, he wondered. Besides, the 
spin would take him too far from that stack of photographs 
he wanted. 

“This room—well, it isn’t stuffy, but elderly, don’t you 
think?” she explained, slipping her arms into the coat he 
held. “I like the open road better.” 

Let her produce the means of travel, then; else he should 
be reduced presently to confessing that he belonged to the 
infantry forces of polite society. 


“My car is heated,’’ she said. ‘Thank heaven!” 
was his inward ejaculation. ‘‘ We shall be very com- 
fortable and we can stop for the vaudeville end of 
the performance at the Palace as we come back. I 
haven’t seen a vaudeville in ages and I am crazy 

about dancing. After that we’ll come back here and have 
a little supper.”’ 

“Suits me! Pretty uptown, I'll say,”’ he agreed as they 
went out. 

She caught his hand as they ran down the steps togei her. 
He was feeling very young and happy, but wondering vaguely 
if he would have the sense to play his part in this adventure 
according to the lines she had prepared for him. One’s copy 
for conversation, he had discovered, depended entirely upon 
the kind of girl who held the score, and he would be blessed 
if he knew how many kinds of girl this flapper was. 


HE snuggled down under the wheel, pulled the |: ver, 
stepped on the gas, and they were off, picking up seed 
with every revolution of the motor. 

He perceived that he would speak no lines at all uni! he 
grew accustomed to facing death seated beside this skillful 
but reckless driver. Probably the gravest terror men suller 
in modern society is being whisked about by flapper drivers 
who own the cars they frequent. 

“Did you ever wish you were a bird?” she asked, a wish 
suggested no doubt by the winged speed she had attained by 
this time. 

“’Fraid to,”’ he answered, bracing himself for the corner 
she turned on two wheels. 

“Why?” 

“Well, a fellow couldn’t know beforehand what kind of 
bird he’d be. Might hatch out in a crow’s nest. No dist inc- 
tion in being a crow. You start off with a bad singing voice 
and a bad reputation. Can’t live it down. Whichever way 
you fly you are still a crow. Something like that—though 
if you gave me time I might do better with the sugges- 
tion —— Say! You missed that man by the width of a 
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gnat’s heel! Better slow up. Speed limit’s twenty-five miles 
in this town, and the cops are unreasonable about keeping it 
down. You'll get pinched directly.” 

She laughed. 

“Which way out of town, then?” 

“ Over the river bridge; turn at the next corner,’ he advised. 


HE slithered into one of those narrow streets which ran 
downhill through the factory district, across the river 
into the open country. 

Halfway down the hill her bumper raked the fender on a 
little old rattletrap roadster. 

O'Keefe glanced back and saw this fender trailing the 
ground like the muddy feather of a puddle duck. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed excitedly. “‘That was Fossdick! 
He’s raving mad too. You’ll hear from him tomorrow.” 

a nuisance,” she remarked. 

“Well, he ain’t pretty, nor he ain’t rich, but he’s a good 
one at patching up the poor.” 

“T'll give him a car if he makes a fuss,” she said. 

‘Better not try it unless you know how to endure strong 
language. Nobody can give Fossdick anything. But you’ve 
got to take what he gives. He’s that kind.” 

“Sounds bad to me. And he looks worse. 
intensely.” 

‘‘Most girls do. Pleases him. The only thing, I imag- 
ine, that could make old Fossdick turn tail and run would 
be forone of you 
to fall in love 


I dislike him 
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loquaciously. “‘ You wouldn’t think it to look at me, but I 
have an evil genius that ranges for copy all the way from 
exposing political graft and pepping up a dull murder story 
into a front-page sensation, to interviewing celebrities.” 

“You must get a lot of thrills,’ she offered enviously. 

“It’s a dastardly existence. I’ll never be the man I ought 
to be until I quit the newspaper game and settle down in 
some higher calling,’’ he returned, and perceived instantly 
that he had missed fire. She was not functioning as the 
feminine savior of man. Her eyes were about to drop him. 
He could not bear that. 

‘Politics and criminal stuff are not so bad to handle. You 
can spill it and pad it. Putting local laurels on celebrities is 
the worst. We get quite a few of them in this town, darn 
’em. Always stopping over to study our archives or our 
architecture or tolecture to the women’s clubs on literature— 
some such excuse. Must have heard of me, I say. I’ve done 
nobler work revising the copy they are themselves than any 
other newspaperman in this section. Sometimes I’m tempted 
to expose one of them by setting down exactly what he says 
and the way he says it. Stalest people on earth; fired out, 
full of conceit, always anxious lest they may be misquoted, as 
if that wasn’t their only hope!” 

“You don’t hate yourself, do you!’’ This was not a ques- 
tion but an observation. 

He perceived that he missed his cue again, and being a 
bright young man, really learned in the publicity passion of 


35 


modern human nature, he caught on, held his note just long 
enough to outwit her and took another aim at the place 
where her vanity lived. 

“No, I don’t hate myself, but I’m a bright star revolving 
in the dust. If they’d only give me a chance to use my own 
judgment I’d drop these old fossils, the Dumpy sisters, the 
cultured pipers, and pick a winner, not a dead’n with his 
laurels already crisscrossed on him.”’ He let this cork float 
and waited until he saw the nibbling wit of her eye; then he 
went on: 

“‘T’d choose a potential celebrity of local interest, groom 
her—him,”’ he stuttered intentionally. “‘I’d predict him. 
All he’d have to do would be to make good at something, tear 
up something, show a clean pair of heels, take the top rail, 
you know, according to his talents.” 


HE nodded affirmatively. He was getting on famously, 

and clinched it in with his next stroke. 

‘We aren’t going in for art or culture these days. That 
stuff is dying down into vers libre, erotic fiction and Bol- 
shevism, shedding its bloom, so to speak. We are on our 
way back to the bright Dark Ages.’’ He bowed as a speaker 
acknowledging an applause, and went on: ‘When knights 
were highwaymen and every highwayman was a hero, we 
produced the raw material that fed the genius of poets for 
centuries. We are passing through another productive pe- 
riod, living more, thinking less abstractly. We’ve laid great 
men. We are 
against We 


with him and 


chase him.” | 

Anne made a | 
note of this, | 
not purposely, 
but as enterpris- 
ing people per- 
petually store 
up useful infor- 
mation. She 
wondered 
merely in pass- 
ing why she had 
heard more 
about this un- 
seemly man than 
of any other, 
in spite of the 
fact that he was 
out of the run- 
ning and was by 
nature offen- 
sive, socially 
considered, 
however worthy 
his works might 
be. She had not 
learned that the 
highest head- 
lines are fre- 
quently written 
over the per- 
versely obscure 
because they 
really produce 
the best copy in 
living. 


AVING had 

her fling, 
raked off ahate- 
ful man’s fender 
and given her 
companion all 
the thrills of ter- 


ror he would 
pol‘ely bear, 
Anne slowed 
down on the 


country roads. 
Conversation 
became easier 
between them, 
not so much a 
series of tests. 
O'Keefe made 
some casual ref- 
erence to his 
connection with 
The Banner. 
“What is 
your line? You 
did not tell me 


are leveling up. 
Anybody who 


starts some- 
thing stirs us up, 
creates a sensa- 
tion, is a grate- 
ful change from 
these profes- 
sional celebrities 
we are carrying 
now at the rate 
of about three 
| sticks a week.” 


| 

| O REF- 
| ERENCE 
was made to the 
moonlight in 
the course of 
| this drive. They 
| simply used 
their clear, cold, 
moon-bleached 
night as a back- 
ground for their 
conversation. 
Very few young 
| people of the 
smarter set re- 
quire the aid of 
old-fashioned 
romantic for- 
mulas in their 
sentimental ap- 
proaches now. 
Romance has 
been exploded, 
like other forms 
of piety. They 
take a purely 
rational view of 
love, and dis- 
cuss it intelli- 
gently, from 
eugenics to the 
advantages and 
disadvantages 
of marriage. A 
man may doit as 
a compliment 
to the girl of the 
moment, but it 
is absurdly out 
of date for a girl 
to say she does 
not believe in 
divorce, as if 
she said, “I'll 
endure any- 
thing from a 
husband in or- 
der to get one.” 


So even if in 
yesterday,”’ she her heart she 
said. euros hopes to become 

“Oh, any- a faithful and 
thing and THEY WENT IN THROUGH THE BACK OF THE HOUSE AND HAD A DELICIOUS LITTLE MIDNIGHT SUPPER 
everything,” he (Continued on 
admitted 


Page 108) 
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BEN HADLEY 
sprang toward 

the splash of 
white light at the end 
of the room, Ger- 
aghty’s word echoing 
stupidly from his lips. 
Killed?” 

Ger- 
aghty’s voice held no 
sign of excitement. 
He turned deliber- 
ately and lifted the 
telephone from the 
stand at the head of 
the couch. 

The beam of his 
flash light moved 
away from the mo- 
tionless figure on the 
cushions, and Hadley 
saw the face in merci- 
fulshadow, but hesaw 
enough to turn him | 
sick and faint. Ger- 
aghty spoke calmly | 
into the telephone. | 
Hadley scarcely fol- 
lowed the words; he | 
knew dimly that Tim | 
was calling headquar- | 
ters, giving somebody 
orders to send Mike 
and Bill, to get in 
touch with Doc Win- 
field, to keep the pa- 
pers out of it. He was 
shocked by Tim’s 
matter-of-fact tone: 
there was something 
horrible in using that 
even, emotionless 
voice to tell about a 
thing like this. 


ERAGHTY hung | 
up the receiver. 


REALLY THINK 

| YOU COULD 

GET BY WITH 

A PLAY LIKE 


“Yes, he did. And 
if you weren’t bound 
to believe I killed him 
you ‘d see that it’s an- 
other reason why I'd 
have done everything 
| I could to prevent it. 
| Think I am so siupid 
| that I wouldn’t fore- 
| see how a will in my 
| favor would point at 
me? Why, Dunham, 
the lawyer who drew 
the will told me that 
very thing the other 
day.” 

“Don’t get too far 
up in the air yet, Eb. 
I haven’t said you did 
it, haveI? Don’tstart 
fighting me. I’m your 
best bet. And you're 
| going to need all the 
help you can get be- 
| fore you’re out of 
this, guilty or not.” 
He paused. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you didn’t bump 
him off; who did? 
Who could have? 
He hasn’t been dead 
an hour—nearer half 
an hour maybe.” 

“Then whoever did 
it is in this room right 
now.” 


| drew 
| a revolver. 
| “We'll have a_ look 
anyway. Wish we 
could get a decent 
| light. Can’tseparate, 
as long as there’s only 
| one flash to work 
with.” 

*“*Don’t worry.” 


His flash returned to 
the couch and Hadley 
stepped back, his 
shoulder touching Del Gresson’s. There 
was a remote sense of reassurance in the 
contact; crazily his mind discovered a 
ghastly humor in Del’s presence, Del, 
whose sanguinary fancies dealt by prefer- 
ence with imaginary scenes like this. 

“Give us some light, Eb.”’ Geraghty’s 
utter lack of emotion continued toheighten 
Hadley’s repulsion. 

He forced himself to speak and heard his voice in a throaty 
croak, ‘‘ There aren’t any lights in the room, Tim. Only the 
one over yonder.” 

‘**Well, go take off the shade then. I want my hands free 
for this job.”” Geraghty leaned over the couch. ‘Move, Eb. 
There’s a lot to do.” 

Hadley stumbled back to the stand and fiddled helplessly 
with the shade; it was Gresson who managed to remove it, so 
that the light filled the room with a forlorn dimness that was 
more dismal somehow than the dark. Geraghty pocketed 
his flash. ‘“‘I see now. Did it with a bottle. Broken glass 
allover the place. Uh-huh—here’sthe neck ofit.’’ He picked 
up a jagged fragment of dark glass from the bare floor. 


ADLEY recognized it. ‘‘That’s a piece of the water bot- 
tle,’ he said. ‘*Tim, do you make any sense of it? Can 
you see who could have done it, or how? It’s all crazy a 
He came back beside Geraghty, discovering that he could 
endure the sight now of the poor, broken thing on the couch. 
Gresson followed him, and Hadley heard him mutter some- 
thing under his breath. He turned impatiently. 
“Theater! Can’t you get it through your head that this 
isn’t some crazy play? It’s real; it’s happened.” 
“It’s bad theater all the same,”’ said Gresson. ‘‘It’s—it’s 
overwritten, that’s the trouble. It’s piled on too thick.” 
“Think so, eh?’’ Geraghty’s voice held its first sign of 
interest. ‘*Too thick, is it?” 


By HuGH MacNair KAHLER 


I/ustrated by Hubert Mathieu 


“Yes. It’s too much; if he’d been killed some other way 
it would get over; but this—there’s no sense to it. It’s just 
crazy, useless ferocity.” 

“Then you don’t think it was Eb, eh?” 

“Me! Look here, Tim——”’ The protest ended in a gasp 
as Hadley’s throat tightened. 

Geraghty paid no heed; his glance did not move from 
Gresson’s face, contorted in a visible effort to concentrate 
as he said, “I don’t know. It’s overwritten somehow. I 
don’t see who else could have done it, but ——’”’ 


“Well, we better try to find out anyhow.’ Geraghty 


turned to Hadley. ‘‘Didn’t do it, I suppose? Ask you any- ° 


way.” 

“Of course I didn’t.’’ Hadley found his voice again. ‘‘ You 
must be crazy. I liked him. I was sorry for him, even when 
I thought he might be Polder. Whoever he was, somebody 
had a reason for killing him; it looks as if somebody had a 
reason for being savage about it too. If he was Polder it 
would explain everything. There must be people who'd hate 
Polder, who’d jump at a chance to kill him; and whether he 
was Polder or not, it matters who he was. You’ve got to 
know that before you can find out who hated him. I didn’t. 
I liked him. He was good to me.” 

“*Left you his money, for instance,”’ said Geraghty dryly. 


Hadley felt the mean- 

ing behind the words. 

“T’m not going to try 
to run away when you turn your back. 
I’ve had one lesson in how that looks, 
thanks.” 

He led the way past the head of the 
couch to the little bedroom, which, with 
the adjoining bath, occupied most o! the 
space under the balcony. Geraghty «irew 
him back from the door and went in ‘irst, 
the white beam of the torch preceding !1im. 
The narrow room was almost bare of furniture and in prim 
order, the bed neatly made, the open door of the clothes press 
showing a few garments on wire hangers and a military rank 
of treed shoes below them. Geraghty searched it swiftl, ; he 
found a switch in the wall by the bed and a reading ‘amp 
glowed as he touched it. The bathroom was in the samc pre- 
cise order, except for a few rumpled towels beside the wicker 
hamper; a small glass-doored cupboard, inset in the wall 
above the washstand, held a few toilet necessities on })!ate- 
glass shelves, a safety razor and a tube of shaving creain, a 
box of spare blades and a pair of small scissors. 

“Nobody here,” said Geraghty. “I guess that answer 
won’t work.” 


E WENT back to the larger room. Here, workiny me- 
thodically, he went over the walls and floor, foot by ‘vot; 
he moved the couch to inspect the bare, shining oak below 
it; he pulled down armfuls of books to examine the wall 
behind them; he bent to look at the flue of the fireplace and 
raked the litter of black ashes aside to measure the size of 
the opening into the pit below the hearth. 
‘“‘No other passage,”’ he said, slapping his hands after this 
final exploration. ‘‘Got any other suggestions?” > 
“It’s overwritten—that’s what. It’s bad work somehow. 
Gresson seemed to be talking to himself. ‘‘If it was real 


there’d be more doubt about it; it’s too dog-gone open and 
shut, this way. Makes you smell ink.”’ 
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“Tt isn’t a play, Del. It’s all real; can’t you see that?” 

‘Yes—but it isn’t real. You look too absolutely guilty to 
suit me. It’s fishy—the whole business, all the way through. 
Misers living in dark rooms; mysterious noises; that elec- 
tric meter, for instance He moved toward the couch. 
“{f [ had the right idea about that there’d be a switch some- 
within easy reach of him.” 

{fe stooped and searched the floor. Geraghty, interested, 
brought the flash to help him. There was no sign of any 
possible electric outlet in the unbroken, polished wood. 
Gresson went over the near-by wall. Suddenly he sprang at 
the telephone and lifted it; the wires ran to a small oak box 
fastened against the wall in the usual fashion a few inches 
ahove the floor, and within a long arm’s reach of the head 
of the couch. He felt along the lower side of this; there was 
a clicking sound, and Hadley blinked in a blinding flood of 
what seemed at first to be sunlight. 

* Thought so!”’ Gresson straightened. 


Spon saw that the puzzling effect of daylight was due 
to the indirect scheme of illumination. A heavy cornice 
ran around the walls a little below the ceiling, hiding the 
bulbs that threw an upward slant of light against the panels 
between the heavy beams. 

“Darned good light effect,’’ said Gresson admiringly. 
“Had a feeling right along that it was about time for a 
lighted stage.” 

“Can’t get it into your head that this ain’t a play, can 
you?” Geraghty anticipated Hadley’s impatient comment 
this time. 

Gresson shook his head slowly. “It’s more like a play than 
like a string of facts somehow,” he said. ‘If I was writing 
it I wouldn’t dare pile it on like this.”” He looked up at the 
glow above the cornice. ‘Well, it looks as if Gray wasn’t so 
fond of the dark as he made out anyway. He was faking his 
eye trouble. Le’s see—how’d it be if we had him be a crook 
afraid of being recognized? That’d be a good reason for liv- 
ing in the dark and keeping his face covered.” 

The doorbell interrupted him, audible through the broken 
panel. 

“You go answer it,’’ Geraghty said toGresson. ‘‘It’s some 
of the boys from the office, I guess. Bring ’em right in here.”’ 
He turned to Hadley as 
Gresson moved to the 
stairs. Hadley 
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glancing about the room. Two other men in civilian clothes 
took curt orders from Geraghty to search the house thor- 
oughly, answer the doorbell and detain anybody who might 
try to enter or leave. 

The doctor stood up as they departed. ‘‘ Within a couple 
of hours anyway, probably less,’’ he said carelessly. ‘‘ Frontal 
bone smashed.”’ He lifted one of the arms and the sleeve 
slid back a few inches. ‘‘Hello!’’ His voice showed its first 
hint of interest. there—tied up, evidently.” He 
pointed to a deep score in the flesh above the wrist, as if a 
cord had cut into it. A quick inspection of the other arm 
revealed a similar mark, and the doctor found something 
else that seemed to stimulate his curiosity. 

“‘Puncture there. Doped probably.’”’ He examined the 
mouth. ‘Might have been gagged too; hard to tell, but the 
lips look like it.’”” He exposed the flesh between calf and 
ankle and shrugged at the sight of another scored groove. 

“Doped, eh? That means a needle somewhere.” Geraghty 
turned sharply to Hadley and explored his pockets so swiftly 
that Hadley scarcely had time to realize his purpose before 
it had been accomplished. ‘Ought to find it somewhere. 
Take another look in that bedroom, I guess.” 

Hadley and Gresson followed him and looked on while 
he searched methodically through the bureau drawers. He 
went on to the bathroom and opened the wall cabinet. 
Gresson stooped and picked up the towels. 

‘‘Here’s something queer,” he announced, holding his 
fingers close to his eyes. ‘‘This towel’s full of short white 
hairs. Look!” 


ERAGHTY inspected the cloth. “Looks like he’d been 
trimming his beard.’”” He turned to the cabinet and 
lifted the scissors from the glass shelf. ‘Uh-huh. Two- 
three hairs caught between the blades here.” 
He moved out to the main room and opened a drawer in 
the secretary. Hadley started. 
‘**That’s where he always kept his loose cash. Is it there?” 
“Nothing here.”” Geraghty opened the other drawers. 
“All empty.”’ He lowered the cover of the desk and in- 
spected the smaller compartments. ‘“‘Cleaned out.” 
‘‘Then there’s a motive for you anyway. He had six or 
seven thousand in that desk a day or twoago. Ifit’s gone-———”’ 


“Might have put it back in the safe.”” Geraghty jerked 
his head toward the iron strong box that stood against the 
wall at the foot of the couch. ‘This doesn’t look like a rob- 
bery; nobody’d take the trouble to clean out every drawer 
and pigeonhole this way.” 

Hadley bent over the combination dials and swung the 
door open, revealing only empty pigeonholes. ‘They got 
it all, every cent and every bond,” he cried. 

“He kept a lot of stuff in here—cash and securities, 
mostly Liberty Bonds. It’s all gone.’’ He opened the little 
drawers below the open compartments. ‘“‘Here’s something, 
though.” 


ERAGHTY took the folded paper from him and glanced 
atit. ‘‘Nice of ’em to leave this anyway. It’s that will 
you were telling me about. Le’s see—yeah, rest and residue 
to his sec’tary and friend, Eben Hadley, in grateful rec’nition 
of services rendered.” 

His tone frightened Hadley. ‘‘Tim, don’t you see that if 
I’d done it I wouldn’t have needed to touch a cent, with 
that will giving it to me anyway?” 

Gresson patted his hands softly together. “Right; it’s 
overwritten all the way through. It’s darn bad work.” 

“You keep on saying that line, Gresson, and you'll give 
me the answer maybe. Maybe it’s overdone on purpose. 
Anyway, I’m wondering who else knew the combination to 
that safe, and what was in it, and what was in the desk.” 

He glanced up as one of his men appeared on the balcony. 

“Find anything, Mike?” 

“Not a thing. Easy place to go over—half the rooms 
empty; nothing in the attic, and just about nothing in the 
cellar.” 

“Go back and hunt again. Hunt for a hypodermic. Some 
cash and bonds hid somewhere too.”’ 

The man turned. Gresson moved toward the stair. “‘Can 
I help him hunt?”’ he asked. ‘I’ve had a lot of experience. 
In plays, I mean. I guess I’ve thought up a hundred ways of 
hiding things.” 

Geraghty grunted. ‘“‘Go ahead! Maybe we’ll wake up 
any minute and find out the curtain’s coming down. First 
thing you know you’ll have me making a bow at the au’- 
jence.”’ He scowled. ‘The hard-boiled old bull is always a 

boob on the stage, ain’t 
he? It’s always the 


couldn’t help a forlorn 
amusement at Gres- 
son’s gait and manner. 
Del, he saw, was still 
dramatizing it all; that 
was exactly his way of 
crossing a stage. 

Geraghty’s voice 
was lowered. ‘Eb, I 
don’t know how much 
I can do for you from 
now on, but here’s a 
good tip. Don’t talk. 
Ifyou keep your mouth 
shut, you make it a 
whole lot harder to pin 
anything on you.” 

“Tim, you’ve just 
got to believe me. I 
didn’t 

“Tt ain’t a question 
of what I believe,’ said 
Geraghty slowly. ‘It’s 
what the jury’s going 
to think.” 


don’t give 
them any room to 
think wrong. Find out 
the truth, instead of 
fooled by appear- 
aiices. Youcan’t really 
believe I'd do a thing 
li this. It’s all coun- 
terfeit, like Gray’s 
Weak eyes and his dark 
room.” 

There’s one thing 
that ain’t,” said Ger- 
aghty. “That's 
pictty real dead man 
over there.” 

‘“aresson came back 
before Hadley could 
answer, guiding a 
bored-looking man, 
Whose professional as- 
pect identified him as 
the medical examiner. 
lic bent to his grim 
task with callous effi- 
ciency, asking no ques- 


smart young squire 
from the newspaper 
that shows him up for 
a sucker. Who done 
it—the district attor- 
ney or the judge?”’ 
Gresson seemed to 
be unaware of the 
| heavy sarcasm. He 
tilted his head and 
screwed his eyes half 
shut. ‘‘How would it 
be if we fixed it so 
Tyrell did it? I been 
thinking 


““QURE. So’ve I. The 

only trouble is 
that he couldn’t ’ve— 
not unless Hadley 
helped him. You’d 
have to write in an un- 
derground passage to 
get the Shepherd in on 
this.” 

Gresson shook his 
head absently. ‘* That’s 
old stuff,” he objected. 
“Tt wouldn’t get over 
nowadays. The whole 
thing wouldn’t, forthat 
matter; it’s too arti- 
ficial.”” He shrugged 
his lanky shoulders and 
followed Mike out of 
the room. Geraghty 
| thrust his hands into 
his pockets and a hiss- 
ing whistle came from 
between his teeth. 

“Eb, that hop-head 
friend of yours said a 
neckful without know- 
ing it. If Tyrell’s in 
this and you got any 
wild idea you have to 
protect him, forget it. 
You're in a deep hole, 
and your best bet is to 
come clean while you 
got a chance.” 


tions and hardly 


GERAGHTY DREW A REVOLVER. ‘‘WE’LL HAVE A LOOK ANYWAY. WISH WE COULD GET A DECENT LIGHT”’ 


(Continued on 
Page 217) 
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emnly pronounced the Budding Statesman. 

“Unless their husbands ask them to,”’ grinned the Grizzly Boss. 
““Unspeakable farce, this suffrage for women,” yawned the Budding 
Statesman. “‘ You’ll never get the flappers to the polls unless you offer a 
permanent wave for every vote cast. Why don’t these women’s organi- 
zations campaign for a bill to provide more attractive polling booths? 
Have them dolled up with chintz and chiffon, put in mirrors that flatter 
and remove all visual trace of wrinkles. Some of these toilet-ware manu- 
facturers would jump at the chance to provide pink powder and rouge, 
lipsticks and eyebrow crayons.” 

“Shush, shush,”’ chided the Grizzly Boss. ‘‘The strong-minded 
minority are not all dead yet. They would wreck the booths once you 
began to feminize them. More and more equal rights is what the ladies 
want; and don’t take them lightly when they are roused, my young 
friend. Some of the merry-minded veterans have done that, and they 
were pretty badly scorched. The secret of playing politics against the 
ladies is to pour oil on troubled waters. Keep them lulled with promises 
and gentle controversy.” 

“But it’s a fact, isn’t it,”” demanded the Budding Statesman, ‘that 
most of their organizations are a joke when it comes to political effective- 
ness?”’ 

“Not all, by a long shot,” returned the Grizzly Boss. ‘Take that 
League of Women Voters and study its record of the past five years. 
They, put ail of their organization pressure behind four hundred and 
twenty measures in the legislatures of forty-five states and got them 
passed. Add to that thirteen of their pet laws passed by Congress, and 
as an embryo politician you’ve got something to ponder on. All these 
bills had to do with the promotion of child welfare, greater efficiency 
and economy in government and the removal of legal discriminations 
against women. I don’t know of any nonpartisan he-man organization, 
my lad, that can match that record.” 

‘But it was good politics, I take it,” commented the Budding States- 
man, ‘‘to ride the band wagon with them in all these causes for high 
ideals.” 

“It is always good politics,’”’ chuckled the Grizzly Boss, “to walk 
behind a steam roller when it is traveling in high.” 

“But wait a minute,” cried the Budding Statesman. ‘‘ How about 
the enforcement of all these bills and measures? It seems to me that all 
the shouting I have heard has been about the passing of these bills. 
There hasn’t been much more than a twitter about enforcement. What 
about the horrible example of prohibition? The women are chiefly to 
blame for the Eighteenth Amendment, but what have they done to 
prevent it becoming a shrieking comedy for the whole world?” 


| SUPPOSE the women are still voting as their husbands do,” sol- 


“ spas all the kindergarten politicians,” replied the Grizzly Boss, “ you 

are jumping at snappy little conclusions. You are reading the 
stars through the comic strips and the chitter-chatter of the newspaper 
columnists. Prohibition enforcement isn’t as mirthful to the wet in- 
terests and their political dumb-bell allies as the bright lads of the press 
would lead you to suppose. 

‘These college presidents and internationally minded publicists, who 
go abroad and cheer up the British brewers and the French wine barons 
with facetious remarks on how our prohibition amendment has resulted 
only in creating a new class of bootlegger millionaires are babes in the 
woods when it comes to understanding how the organized women of the 
U.S. A. have cemented the Eighteenth Amendment into the Constitu- 
tion and riveted the Volstead Act into the Federal statutes. 

“Just let any little old party throw down the challenge to the ladies 
that they are going to make cause with the brewers and distillers and 
pledge themselves to emasculate the Volstead Act. That’ll put the 
ladies back into their fighting clothes, my son, and crowd the highways 
with petticoats, short, long and medium, on election day.” 


BARTON W. CURRIE, Sdi/or 


“But the issue has got to be met some time,”’ exclaimed the Budding 
Statesman. ‘A tolerant and broad-minded majority defies and ridicules 
the law. It is only supported by an intolerant minority, the same crape- 
hanger minority that foisted it on us while we were groggy with war 
mania.” 

“‘T have never heard of any honest count up of the ayes and nays on 
the subject,”’ returned the Grizzly Boss, ‘‘but I want to remind you of 
the fact that the Lady of the House is most usually and always an in- 
tolerant minority when it comes to protecting her offspring and hus- 
band from their pleasant sins. You will likewise find that while the 
Lady of the House is engaged in her grim and emotional inhibitions, the 
gay and festive majority in the household, consisting of husband and 
the younger generation, accept the rule and dominance of the intolerant 
minority after the manner of lambkins. 

‘“‘ And so it is now with the Lady of the House in this great and free 
democracy of ours. Give her her head as an up-and-active intolerant 
minority, roused and bristling with warrior zeal, armed at all points 
with equal rights and privileges, and she can lick any tolerant majority 
you ever heard of to a Rooseveltian frazzle.’’ 


“ ENCE, my boy, take a little bit of wisdom from an old battle- 

scarred cynic, and don’t go out of your way to meet the pro- 
hibition issue on a grand and liberal scale. For if you do, they'll have 
to pick some of you up with tweezers after the smoke blows over. Gov- 
ernor Al Smith seems to have made some happy and successful gestures 
that have roused the hopes of the moist majorities in the metropolis; 
but if he ever tries to map out a path for himself to the White House, 
he'll have to take his hat in hand and go to the ladies for his marching 
orders. He'll tell you, just as I have, my young friend, ‘Don’t rouse 
*em—keep ’em lulled!’”’ 

“Well, they appear to be pretty thoroughly lulled at present,’’ re- 
marked the Budding Statesman. ‘‘The only shouting I’ve heard 
recently was about getting out the vote.” 

“Getting out the vote,’”’ philosophized the Grizzly Boss, ‘‘may or 
may not be good politics, though I suppose you could call it a good 
sign of aroused and patriotic interest in the manners and modes of gov- 
ernment. It is only safe to bring out floods of votes when you can read 
the signs of how the voters are going to vote. The too-lazy-to-vote citi- 
zen is a dangerous ally to any cause when you have interfered with his 
whittling and golf on election day. He can change his mind back and 
forth with every beat of his pulse while on his reluctant way to the polls, 
and half the time, when you have helped him make up his mind for 
himself, he won’t know how to mark his ballot when he gets to the 
booth.” 

‘“‘T suppose you include both sexes in this judgment,”’ said the Bud- 
ding Statesman, ironically. 

“T do not,” responded the Grizzly Boss. ‘I refer specifically to the 
votes and voting of the superior male, and I am informing the ladies 
that they are wasting their time and much valuable effort in directing 
their getting-out-the-vote campaigns to both sexes. If they would con- 
centrate on the feminine vote, they would at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the reluctant vote they brought out would exhibit in- 
telligence and decision at the polls. Women of voting age will not go to 
the polls for any such aimless purpose as just voting and being one of 
the herd. There must be a definite objective; their minds must be made 
up; and once they are, don’t waste your time trying to change them. 
It would be easier to try and shake down a stone mountain.” 

“All my political wisdom,”’ sighed the Budding Statesman, “‘is evi- 
dently topsy-turvy, notwithstanding that I have done a world of study- 
ing and reading.” 

“The only way to understand women voters or nonvoters,”’ 
grinned the Grizzly Boss, ‘‘is to disbelieve what is easy to believe and 
gamble on what you doubt.” 
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ELL, is it? Do you find it a 
pleasure just to exist? Or have 
you a daily handicap that takes 


the edge off living and working? 

Out of an ancient book comes a legend to the 
effect that when the Creator made man and set 
him up to dry, he thereupon summoned the 
wicked spirit and explained to him the workings 
of this latest, most intricate and yet most prom- 
ising of his productions: these legs to stand up- 
right; these marvelous hands, more delicate and 
efficient than anything that had gone before; 
this finely poised system of interlocking nerves 
and brain and muscles. But when the Maker 
got to the stomach the devil broke out into 
jubilation, ‘“‘Ah, that is my place!’’ And ever 
since then, though the love of money may or 
may not be the source of evil for the soul, it is 
certain that the digestive tract has played hob 
with our bodies. Moreover, the 
trouble is that after the manner of 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


“Not good’’; and Doctor Rust went on down 
the list of minor ailments, making the club mem- 
bers see in panorama what we all know, that 
there is only a fragment of us that is really, 
wholly, honest-to-goodness well, but that most 
of us belong, in health, among the ninety and 
nine who go astray, but who call ourselves well 
because we have not spent a day in bed for a 
year and not paid a cent to the doctor and held 
ourselves to our work in spite of an ache here 
and a discomfort there almost every day in the 
year. Weare like the student who “just scrapes 
through”’ in his examination. 

If an actor wants to raise an infallible laugh 
at a vaudeville show, he describes his perfect 


or irritability or a sodden determination 

to run the miserable old thing and get 

through somehow, whether it is any fun 

or not. Such is life. Grin and bear it. 
The noble spirit is the one that accepts its own 
handicaps grimly and keeps everlastingly at it. 
Quite true if—and spell IF in capitals—you 
have to put up with an old rattle-te-bang of a 
machine. But do you? Sometimes you do. 
Then Spartan stoicism is your accepted part. 
But don’t bea stoic until you know that optimism 
is beyond you. Find out whether it is in the 
range of possibilities to set the wrong things 
right and to go skimming along through green 
fields and greener woodlands, up hill and down, 
past brooks and along headlands, with your 
mind jubilantly on their beauty instead of on 
carburetors or fan belts. Thenit’s fun to be alive. 
Not the negative health of endurance, but the 
positive health of freedom and joy 
is the core of the new doctrine. 


evil spirits, the devil is not con- 
tented to sit enthroned in a single 
place, but is always on the job, 
spreading his dominion over other 
organs and processes of this com- 
plicated and therefore frail mechan- 
ism of ours, loosening a screw here, 
letting the oil run dry there, just a 
little maladjustment at a time until 
the whole thing squeaks and runs 
hard. In most cases we are un- 
comfortable for a long time before 
we run down. 


“fust Scraping Through 


UT we may fool our enemy yet. 

It is a national characteristic 

of ours to set to work tomake things 

better when our slow heads finally 

get it thoroughly dinned into them 

that things are wrong and yet are 
mendable. 

There is growing up a rather 
wonderful new conception that 
we might name the democracy of 
health, the idea that sound health 
may be, ought to be, can be 
made both normal and continually 
more and more universal. When 
we get it into our slow heads, I 
say. This takes time and effort. 
The effort is beginning, and as for 
time—it always awaits our use. 

About eighty women were pres- 
ent at the club meeting. They were 
well women, of course, or they 
couldn’t do their jobs as house- 


C fhe Unearthly 


-A New Hichens Serial 


ment of The Unearthly, a serial by Robert Hichens. 

For two years this famous British writer has been at 
work upon a novel which he regards as his most important 
literary achievement. He has employed for background a 
cathedral town, the glitter of London in midseason and 
Geneva in winter. Against this his fiction figures move. 
And as they move they seem really to live. 

Announcement of a Hichens novel is always interesting 
news. We regard The Unearthly, however, as not only it- 
teresting but significant—in the full sense of that often 
misused word. 

Beginning with the Christmas number you will follow 
where Hichens leads for five months. They will not be the 
shorter for the expectancy with which you will await each 
unfolding of an absorbing theme. You are likely to emulate 
the example of the author’s vivid grouping of Mayfair 
wastersand fall under the spell of potent personality yourself. 

Here is a novel which will be much talked about. Begin 
reading it next month. By January the rest of the family 
will be discussing it with warmth and you will not wish to 
be left out of the conversation. In many respects The 
Unearthly reveals a new Hichens. The well-recalled power 
of narration and etching character is there. But something 
deeper and more fundamentally sincere than he has dis- 
played heretofore lurks in and between the lines of the tale 
he spent two whole years in completing. 


[: THE December issue we shall print the first install- 


Health is not just absence from 
disease. It is a living force. It is 
positive, not negative. 


-A New Health Doctrine 


F WE lived in the good old days 

when miraculous three wishes 
were granted, nine out of ten of us 
would lead off with the wish for 
perfect health. No such luck now- 
adays. 

We know that wishes are real- 
ized only when they are strong 
enough to remold our actions to- 
ward their sure fulfillment; when 
we ourselves care enough to make 
them come true. But that particu- 
lar wish is still, for the most part, 
up in the air, adream wish. It has 
not yet gripped us hard enough to 
change itself from just desire into 
definite determination. But it’s 
on its way. We meet each other 
with ‘“‘ How do you or How 
are you?”’ and we hope to goodness 
you won't reply by giving us a his- 
tory of your aches and your dis- 
gruntlements, knowing that aches 
and disgruntlements are widely 
prevalent in this early part of the 
twentieth century. But suppose 
the answer we could expect was 
“One hundred per cent! Body 
running likeacharm. Lovemy job. 
Have all the energy and all the 
enthusiasm to put it over!’ Just 
suppose! Our jaws would drop if 


Wives, mothers, teachers, with here 
and there a dressmaker, a lawyer, 
a store manager. So when the doctor member, 
who was the speaker of the day, asked how many 
of them were in perfect health, they all held up 
their hands in cheerful unison. ‘‘Good! Now, 
how many of you never have a headache?” 
There was a wavering and hesitating, and less 
than a dozen hands went up. The others looked 
at one another questioningly. ‘‘ Not so good! 
How many of you haven't had a cold in a twelve- 
month?” Again a fraction. “How many of 
you never have an attack of indigestion?’’ A 
wavering and a scattering of upraised hands. 


automobile. Itscarburetor, to besure, isstopped 
up; it heats up because its fan belt does not 
work; its wheels wabble; one tire has a slow 
leak; its ignition is off; the steering gear is a 
little out of order; it runs on three cylinders; 
and the whole thing rattles like a tin shop. 
Withal, it is a fine machine. Of course it keeps 
the driver somewhat anxious and alert. Most of 
our human machines are like that; and in this 
case it is no joke, particularly when driver 
and machine are one, and all those physical 
shortcomings are paralleled by strain or worry 


we got that kind of answer to 
‘*How do you do?” 

But why suppose? Why not achieve? The 
new health doctrine starts out with the idea that 
all of us—all excepta very small percentage—can 
actually attain bodies that work like a charm— 
smooth playing lungs and heart and digestion; 
nerves and muscles that don’t jangle; best of 
all, the kind of brain that functions with such 
a body and that finds it easy to be sane and 
serene. The new doctrine says this is both a 
public and a private right and duty. It is a 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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eae HAVE a valuable oppor- 
fAy#\ tunity to buy in the shops 
Se) today inspired adaptations 
and beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the finest old 
furniture types that the world has 
ever known. Undoubtedly this op- 
portunity comes to us as a rebound 
from the general lack of fine furniture 
design found after the close of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a condition which endured until 
a moderately recent day. But taste 
usually moves in cycles, and perhaps 
we are now reaping the benefit, in 
being able to acquire furniture of a 
new and lasting beauty, as a reward 
for the trials we bore during the period 


The lovely, modern 
furniture shown in 
this living room, and 
obtainable today, re- 
produces actually or 
in spirit the charm of 
old period designs. 


England as early as the last quarter 


of the seventeenth century, and which, 
together with cabinets of Chinese !ac- 
quer, will do much to supply beaut y of 
character to the modern room. }De- 
pending upon their suitability, high- 
boys and cabinets are desirable for use 
in any room in the house, and should 
not be considered as intended solely 
for the bedroom. Living room, dining 
room and hall offer delightful oppor- 
tunities for setting off their charms, 

Then there are desks. There are 
Governor Winthrop drop-lid desks 
in mahogany, quite charmingly suit- 
able for any average American home, 
or for harmoniously fitting into the 
typical colonial interior. There are 


of ugly mediocrity forced upon us in 
the form of the late Empire, Victorian, 
Craftsman and shiny golden oak 
styles from which we have only re- 
cently recovered. 

Be this as it may, it is an inspira- 
tion to be able to walk through our 
everyday fine furniture shops and 
see gleaming rich-hued mahogany, 
walnut of mellow brown, honey-toned 
maple as rich in color as old amber, 
blended marquetries, fine inlays and 
reproduction carvings, in furniture of 
such lovely design and style that one might easily believe 
that the old master craftsmen of the eighteenth century had 
come to life again. 

Of course all furniture of equal price today does not 
measure up to these standards, but so much of it does that 
we are well repaid for any effort we may make in learning 
to recognize it when we see it and in acquiring it as a price- 
less enhancement of home life. 


Fewer Pieces of Finer Quality 


HAT we can acquire it is evidenced by the increasing 
sales of finely designed furniture. And that we do ac- 
quire it is to our credit. 

Speaking of cost, however: Furniture of good design may 
be found in prices to suit almost any pocketbook, and the 
means of the individual must be the gauge for what is spent. 
But in reflecting upon true furniture economy, my 
creed always has been to have fewer pieces of finer 


The (harm 


of Old Furniture Revived 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 
I/ustrated by Marion Dismant 


in mahogany, suited for use in the modern colonial home; 
maple highboys of quaint shape and a lovely dull amber 
tone, ready to glorify the home where a quaint simplicity 
is the keynote; Hepplewhite highboys in mahogany, suit- 
able for combination with eighteenth-century Georgian 
furnishings, which include such styles as Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Adam. There are Queen Anne 
and William and Mary highboys in walnut, which blend in 
spirit with an earlier walnut period and which may be suit- 
ably used in houses where some of the others would not 
blend. There are marquetried cabinets, delightfully 
reminiscent of the pieces that were in such high favor in 


tambour desks, with tambour fronts 
that slide back; these desks are usu- 
ally of a lighter-finished mahogany 
and subtly ornamented with panels 
and inlays of a still lighter-toned 
wood. A desk of this sort might be 
used in an eighteenth-century scheme 
of furnishing as well as in any aver- 
age home. A Sheraton secrétatre is 
also nobly fitted for blending with 
the refinement of eighteenth-century 
styles. Queen Anne desks and small 
secretaries are also made today. They 
are of walnut wood, of course, and ‘their sturdy simplicity 
fits them for many charming uses. Desk interiors are to- 
day practically fitted into all sorts of cabinets; this is the 
sort of change that modern ingenuity has made possible, 
and if in copying an old piece it may be given a new and 
practical use, the piece is doubly valuable to us. English or 
Italian hutches and Chinese cabinets are among the pieces 
thus furnished, and sometimes highboys are found with the 
middle drawer fitted thus conveniently. 


cA Variety of Tables 


OVELY tables reproduced or adapted from old ones are 
more than ever possible to obtain today. Many are in 
the Duncan Phyfe style, some showing the urn pedestal and 
reverse-curved legs, some the lyre as a beautifully typical 
underconstruction. Some are drop-leafed; some are of the 
divided-leaf, card-table variety; some have the fluted 
straight tapering legs of the Sheraton style; some are 


quality as a beginning, trusting to the law of aver- 
age, and progress and prosperity, that we'll have a 
lifetime full of opportunity to finish the furnishing 
of our homes by slow degrees. 

And how much finer, really, will our homes be for 
our early recognition of design that is fine, of fine 
simplicity, and of perfect taste! How much wiser it 
is, and thrifty too, to choose each piece of furniture 
with such care that it will never have to be replaced! 
Ah, this is the true economy, as well as the product 
of true culture! 

What are some of the modern pieces of fine furni- 
ture I find today so worthy of admiration and so well 
fitted to form their part in schemes of fine simplicity ? 
There are highboys of all kinds—typical colonial ones 


a larger tables, fitted for important use; some are small 


and designed for occasional uses. Usually these tables 
are of mahogany wood. Also in this wood, and very 
often with inlays of satinwood, there are Sheraton 
tables; some of them with the divided top that folds 
together, forming a semicircular console effect, or 
that may have one-half tilted up against the wail; 
others are of the drop-leaf Pembroke style; still 
others are of oblong shape and without drop leaves. 
There are mahogany tilt-top tables. There are gate- 
legs of all sorts, in mahogany, walnut or maple. One 
especially lovely one seen recently in mahogany has a 
carved border ornamenting the edge. The walnut 


(Continued on Page 231) 


A bedroom furnished in maple is a decorative accomplish- 
ment if the furniture is as beautifully designed as are these 
fine maple pieces shown in the room above. 


The furniture grouping at the left comprises a marquetried 
cabinet, a Governor Winthrop desk, a seventeenth-century 
wing armchair and a chair of simple Chippendale design. 


While in the furniture to be seen at the right there is a tam- 
bour desk, a Duncan Phyfe card table, an Adam commode 
and a Chippendale chair showing ornately beautiful carvings. 
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Tomato Soup popular! 


‘ Dip your spoon tonight into this delicious and refreshing puree of red 
3 tipe tomatoes! See how instantly your appetite responds to its appealing 
d flavor! Notice what a glow it gives you—what a zest it adds to your whole 
dinner! 

Your taste will remember. You will do what millions of others have 
done. Whether consciously or not, you will think of this soup as “different”, 
as a soup that you will want again and again. It will become a favorite dish 


of yours. 
: This is why tomato is the most popular of all soups. Campbell’s 
d make it so good that people consider it as “first and best’? whenever they 
think of soup. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


What makes me so husky and well? 
The reason is easy to tell: 
Oh, the Campbell’s I eat 
Makes me nimble and fleet— 
Always ready to answer the bell! 


: 
: 4 
i 
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— 
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was no crude practitioner of crime, no utilizer of bag of sand 
or pipe of lead. There was a finesse and deftness and enjoy- 
ment about his feats which set him apart and was not a 
little remindful of the impish humor which set twinkling 
high lights upon the exploits of Rhoda Fair herself. Also 
his bearing and manners and education were those of a 
gentleman. He was acquainted with the little courtesies 
and would have been at home in a university club as much 
as in some back room where gathered a predatory flock. 
A figure to fire the imagination. 

“Why are you a crook?” she demanded unexpectedly. 

‘Because I love it.” 

“What have you done? What do you want to hide?”’ 

“T’m making a collection of unset stones,”’ he said airily. 
“‘T’ve the reputation of a connoisseur—in some circles. 
Just picked up some specimens that attracted me. There 
was no chance to identify me, if that’s your worry. Never- 
theless, if they met me in town and I had these stones in my 
pocket it might set them to thinking. Here are the rocks,” 
he added casually, handing her a small package, which she 
took mechanically. 


ND, as she felt the weight of them in her hand, there 

came a rap upon the front door, not an ordinary tapping 

but a special, significant sound such as only a policeman can 

make. Bailey’s hand clutched her wrist, and they stood in 

silence. ‘‘If they’re at the front they’re at the rear,’”’ he 
whispered. ‘‘It’s up to you.”’ 

In that instant she forgot everything but the game, the 
adventure, the thrill of playing and the danger of it. She 
stretched out her hand through the darkness until she felt 
his hand and gave it a little, reassuring pressure; then she 
freed herself from his clasp and was gone. 

Silently as a shadow she mounted the stairs and, throwing 
up a window over the porch, leaned out to demand who was 
there. ‘‘That you Rhoda?” asked a voice. 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Lieutenant Rhul. 
want to talk to you.” 

“Just a second,’” Rhoda said with no quaver in her 
voice, but with resentment in her heart, resentment 
against the police who, in all the years her mother lived 
in that house, had never approached its door on busi- 
ness! 

She threw a gown of silk over her dress and loosened 
her hair before she descended. Then, carrying the pack- 
age of jewels in her hand, she pressed the button which 
made light in the hall below, and went down to open the 
door. 

‘“What do you want?” she asked sharply. 

‘** Anybody here?”’ demanded the officer. 

“Myself.” 

“Look here,’’ said the man, ‘“‘we are on the heels of a 
yegg. He headed this way ——”’ 

‘‘What has that to do with me?” 

‘‘Why, it looked as if he was headin’ here.” 

‘Why should he?”’ Rhoda asked. ‘‘Am I to be an- 
noyed every time the police let a burglar slip away from 
them?” 

‘Most of ’em is your friends.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, meantime holding the 
package conspicuously before her. ‘“‘Come in,”’ she said, 
“and let’s have it out once for all.’”’ At which she turned 
her back and led the way into the parlor. ‘‘ Now out with 
it. What does this mean?” 

“Then he didn’t come here, lookin’ for get-away 
money maybe?” 

**Who is it?’’ Rhoda asked. ‘‘ Anybody I know?” 

“I’m lookin’ for information, not givin’ it.” 


Come down and let me in. I 


“OE. SHE said with a little grimace, ‘‘so you don’t 
even know whom you're chasing. Let me ask you 
this. In a case like this, what would my mother have 
done?” 

“Kept her hands clean—and the crooks knew it and 
never expected anything else.” 

‘“Why, then, expect anything else from me?”’ 

“We knew her. We don’t know anything about you, 
and till we do x 

**And so I’ve got to submit to this sort of thing?”’ 

**Until we’re sure.” 

““Then I suppose you want to search the house.”’ She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Go ahead. Better start with 
this,’’ she said, holding out the package. ‘‘Maybe I’ve 
the—what do you call it ?—swag in here.” 

He got up clumsily, but fixed her with grim, official look. 
“Anyhow,” he said, ‘“‘you watch your step. Just the same, 
he did come this way.”” He moved toward the door and she 
could see that it was clear to him the fuzitive was not here, 
but that did not mean he would not come, and a watch 
would be set. She closed the door after him gently. 

Once more she ascended the stairs, and for a time moved 
about the room so that her shadow would be apparent to 
watching eyes without as she came between the light and 
the drawn shades of the windows. Then she put the room 
in darkness and softly descended the stairs to the man who 
waited there for her, feeling her way to his side and directing 


Thanksgiving for the dear delight 
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him to follow her. In her room they seated themselves on 
the floor with their backs against a doorless, windowless 
partition, and then, and only then, did a whisper pass 
between them. 

She could feel by the movement of his shoulders that he 
was laughing, and she liked him for it. As for herself, she 
was furious, humiliated, in a frame of mind so rebellious as 
to spell danger for herself. ; 

“You shook those rocks under his very beak,” said Bailey. 
“‘T could hear every word.” 

“It’s—it’s unfair. I won’t stand it. 
I won’t!” 

“The police’ll be disappointed if you turn out a good 
citizen,”’ he said provocatively. 

“Where did you get those rocks?”’ 

He told her, and then, his lips close to her ear, whispered 
of other matters. ‘‘ You’re wasted,” he said. -‘‘ You’ve got 
all your mother had. Rhoda, you and I would be the 
world’s greatest team—and what a life we’d have!” 

She was silent. 

“You and I together—why, I’ve a scheme now! Oh, 
what a pair we’d make! Surely, you don’t want the other 
thing. You’re not made for it. We’d just gallop through the 
world and laugh our heads off at the coppers.’’ Suddenly 
his voice became grave and earnest. ‘‘I do love you, Rhoda. 
How about it?”’ 

Her first proposal of marriage! Her first declaration of 
love! And this is how it came, in a darkened room, the lips 
of a jewel robber whispering in her ear, the eyes of pursuing 


I won’t, I won't, 


Thanksgiving 
| By CLINTON SCOLLARD | 


| HANKSGIVING for the ranks of corn | 
That tossed their tassels to the morn, 

And for the grain, a golden sea, 

| That surged where the wide prairies be 

| Which of their riches now are shorn. 


Thanksgiving for the light that fills 
At dawn the hollows of the hills, 
And for the darkness, purple deep, 
That beckons to the House of Sleep 
Where dreams abide that banish ills. 


Thanksgiving for all song—the words 

That ripple from the throats of birds, 
For stream-notes and the melody 
Of that great organ-voice, the sea, 

And for the lowing of sleek herds. 


Of flowers, a guerdon to the sight, 
The wandering wildings and the blooms 
. Of ordered gardens whose perfumes 
Like attar drift along the night. 


Thanksgiving for the doors that ope 
To happiness, for faith to grope 
Along the path of Life that leads 
Through the strange maze of tangled deeds 
To the last gateway where is— Hope! 


policemen fastened upon the windows of the room. What 
other woman had ever listened to a declaration of love in 
circumstances like these? The adventurous, the reckless, 
the bizarre in her aroused to the seductiveness of it. 

But she would not have been her mother’s daughter had 
she not thought before she acted, or if she had allowed her- 
self to be swept off her feet. 

““We’ve other things on our mind just now,”’ she said. 

““You’ll keep the stones?” 

“Yes,” she said, and so that die was cast. 

““Then,”’ he said, “‘I’ll be going. Nothing to worry about. 
Even if they get me—which they won’t—there’s not a thing 
to tie me to. Give the stuff to a man who will ask for it in 
the next day or two. And, my dear, I’ll be back. Don’t 
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forget. I think we’ll be very happy together; at any rate 
we'll live. Oh, but won’t we live!” 

He pressed her hand. She felt the movement of his body 
as he raised himself to his feet, and then he was gone. ; 


III 


HEN Rhoda Fair awoke in the morning it was to the 

consciousness of a formed determination. It was ag 
if some servant had appeared at her bedside and offered jt 
to her, complete and ready to use, upon a tray, and she 
accepted it without argument. She was going away. 

It was not a flight. She was not afraid; that word diq 
not express her emotion. No. Her going was rather q 
pilgrimage, a quest; she was to become a Seeker, cutting 
herself off from the forces which sought to sway her and 
searching for freedom, for peace, for the undisturbed oppor. 
tunity to take her life in her hands and to determine without 
prejudice or coercion how its growth should be directed, 

The disturbance which sent her upon her quest was 
spiritual, the instinctive demand of her soul for the right 
to find itself, to educate itself, to perceive and to choose. 
Vaguely she comprehended that her conceptions of right 
and wrong were inchoate. It was essential to separate and 
winnow them; to thresh upon the threshing floor, and by 
her own efforts to find what was golden grain and what 
was husk. 

Having determined, she acted. 

Hastily she went away, and none, not even hersel/, knew 
her ultimate destination. Only her mother’s lawyer knew 
she was going, and that she would take ship across the 
Atlantic; and he, no more than she, knew what vessel or 
what would be her first port of call. 

Two weeks she spent in New York awaiting the arrival of 
her passport and of sailing day, and then, for the first time 
in her life she became a part of that little universe which 

your ocean liner is when land has dropped from view 
behind you, when nothing is visible but sea and sky. It 
was new to her and she responded to the adventure of 
it as if she were the first woman to attempt a crossing. 
The realization that she, alone, without companion or 
restraint, was voyaging into the unknown was exhila- 
rating. 

It is the way of first dinners on shipboard to be a sort 
of ordeal; everybody is undergoing scrutiny; everybody 
is wondering who everybody else is and trying to match 
names on the passenger list to personages who attract 
the attention. On the Conte Rosso the company were 
to be together for twelve days, and the company was 
speculating as to how it was going to get on with itself. 

Rhoda found herself seated at a round table with six 
strangers, and, as she was the last to take her place, she 
had to undergo the ordeal of silence and appraising eyes 
natural to such an occasion. But it was made easy for 
her by the grave, gracious courtesy of an elderly gentle- 
man—or so at first glance she judged him—who sat 
opposite her place. 

He arose as she approached her chair and smiled. 
‘“*Mademoiselle,”’ he said in a remarkably rich and musi- 
cal voice, “‘we are fortunate. You are to be of our little 
company.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply and seated herself in 
the chair which the steward held for her. 


EVERTHELESS, unimportant as the moment was 
upon its face, a feeling rested upon her that it was, 
somehow, momentous. It was not a feeling of depression; 
quite the contrary. Strangely, as her eyes rested upon 
those of the gentleman who welcomed her, she became 
conscious of contentment, of peace, of safety. It passed, 
yet it left its mark. Never in her short life had a meeting 
with any individual so affected her, and she marveled at it. 
“We have been exchanging names,” said the gentle- 
man, smiling about the circle upon the other men, who 
remained standing while Rhoda took her seat. ** Mine 
—his voice paused for a significant instant —‘*Ghafir.” 

mine,’”’ Rhoda answered, ‘‘is Fair.” 

“And these other companions,” he said, ‘‘are Mr. and 
Mrs. Knapp, from your city of Boston; at your right 
Mrs. Lord, and daughter, Mrs. Roberts, from your 
great metropolis of New York; and lastly, Prolessor 
Dare ——”’ 

The young man named last lifted his chin in an od: ges 
ture. professor,” he said coldly; ‘‘only mister.” 

“We cannot change what we are by giving it a name, 
said Mr. Ghafir gently. 

Rhoda scrutinized the young man who had declined the 
title and found him interesting, if somewhat repellent. He 
was young, under thirty, she guessed, with dark, lean, 
singularly handsome face and black, hungry, protesting 
eyes. He was tall, slender, yet not without a suggestion of 
graceful physical strength, a notable, indeed distinguished, 
figure and one to demand admiration. To her eyes he seemed 
the embodiment of intelligence, cold, possibly without cliarm. 
enigmatic. His face made one think of arguments up! 
points too remote for the ordinary human understanding, 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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IGHT AFTER NIGHT, @ thousand 
eyes are fastened on her face. How does 
she keep her skin flawless—youthfully 
firm, irreproachably smooth and clear? 

Of two hundred and fifty actresses play- 
ing this season in New York, an over- 
whelming majority—nearly three-fourths 
—use Woodbury’s Facial Soap for their 
skin, because of its purity and its soothing, 
non-irritating effect. 


Leadin g cActresses of the 
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ORK STAGE 


declare that this soap best for their skin 


Sue must never grow old. 


Starry-eyed, laughing-lipped, with cheeks 
like a rose—she must create an illusion of 
never-dying youth and joy for the tired, 
work-a-day world. 


An actress cannot neglect her appear- 
ance, even for a single day, any more than 
an athlete can neglect his training. Her suc- 
cess, not only as a woman, but as an artist, 
depends on a beautiful physical condition. 


How does the successful actress of today 
take care of her skin? What soap does she 
use to keep it smooth and fine in spite of 
harsh make-up? 


What they said when interviewed 


We asked two hundred and fifty leading ac- 
tresses of the New York stage, playing in 44 
of this season’s plays, what soap they used for 
the care of their skin. 


One hundred and eighty—or nearly 
three-fourths of the entire number— 
said they were using Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


“It is a wonderful soap for the skin” — 
“It doesn’t sting as other soaps do”—, 
“It is very soothing”’—“It leaves a 
nice, smooth finish” —“It closes en- 
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larged pores” —“‘ Oily skin was cured by using it” 
—“Tt keeps the skin firm and fresh looking, pre- 
venting large pores and blackheads” —“I have a 
perfect skin. I have used Woodbury’s for years.” 


These were some of the comments made by the 
actresses when interviewed in their dressing- 
rooms. Every one of the Woodbury users was 
eager to speak some word of praise and appre- 
ciation for the won- 


worked out the formula by which Woodbury’s 
is made. This formula not only calls for abso- 
lutely pure ingredients. It also demands greater 
refinement in the manufacturing process than 
is commercially possible with ordinary toilet 
soap. In merely handling a cake of Woodbury’s 

one notices this extreme fineness. 
Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common 


derfully soothing, non- 
irritating quality of 
Woodbury’s. 

A skin specialist 


IF You ARE TROUBLED 
with blackheads, blemishes, 


skin defects. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, 
at any drug store or toilet goods coun- 
ter, and begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs! 


n 
an oily skin, or any other gue 
skin defect, learn how to ‘Ga new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’ s 
overcome it from the booklet = Facial Soap 
around every cake of Wood- f . c 
bury’s Facial Soap. Tue ANDREW JERGENS Ohio. 


Please send 
Cream and Powder, a 


Sherbrooke St., 


11 Spring Grove Ave., 
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1 
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Is nursing time 


dangerous? 


HE old-fashioned narrow-necked 

bottle may bring disease to your 
baby. Its narrow neck prevents 
thorough cleaning in spite of your 
care. Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is built like a tumbler—straight up- 
and-down lines—no neck, no angles, 
curves, nor narrow places that are 
almost impossible to get at. 


The Hygeia not only makes clean- 
ing easy and thorough; it also is easy 
to fill, No funnel is needed for fill- 
ing, and no brush is needed for clean- 
ing—each a possible source of germs. 


The Hygeia makes weaning easy, 
for its broad, flexible breast is shaped 
like mother’s. And it is designed 
not to collapse. 


Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is patented. Sold at drug stores 
everywhere. Ask for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with poten- 
tial dangers—the brush, the 
funnel, and the narrow neck. 
Hygeia is shaped like a drink- 
ing glass. Washitwithacloth 
and suds. 
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of cold reason. It was not difficult to per- 
ceive how Mr. Ghafir had fallen into the 
error of entitling him “‘ professor.”’ 

As to the others, they were common- 
place. Mr. Knapp, whose conversation 
proved him to be of the legal profession, 
was a smug, jowled man whose cheeks 
seemed to strive to crowd in upon his soft 
nose, and who carried little books in his 
pocket and paraded his erudition. His 
wife was a motherly, ingratiating soul, 
evidently suppressed, but pitifully 
friendly. Mrs. Lord was a handsome, 
jeweled old lady, charming, companion- 
able; family and gentle traditions spoke 
from her face and her manner eloquently. 
Her daughter bore slight resemblance to 
her, with her discontented, handsome, 
much labored-over face. Modern she was 
and quite at ease with her status as 
divorcee, but none the less striving to be 
pleasant and succeeding with the skill 
of a not overly intelligent woman of the 
world. It was an acceptable company 
with which to cross the sea, promising 
much of variety and of interest. 


R. KNAPP addressed himself to the 

passenger list upon which, it was 
evident, he had been checking off his com- 
panions. Presently, looking up, he ad- 
dressed Rhoda in his lightest and most 
playful manner. Ah,’ he exclaimed, “‘a 
coincidence! Your name has been filling 
our papers, a famous name. But I see 
public report has again proved itself to be 
false, for they reported your death.”’ 

It is creditable to Rhoda, to the straight- 
forwardness and loyalty of her, that never 
had the idea of altering her name occurred 
to her, and that, had it occurred to her, 
she would have rejected it firmly. In her 
heart she was proud of her name and of 
her mother. 

The attention of the table was focused 
upon Rhoda who, as Mr. Knapp paused to 
rack his brain for further humor, looked 
gravely, steadily from eye to eye. ‘‘ You 
are speaking of Rhoda Fair,’’ she said, nor 
did her voice tremble as she spoke. “‘There 
is no coincidence, and it is natural that 
my name should be what it is. She was 
my mother.” 

Mr. Knapp’s pouting mouth remained 
open, and his puttylike cheeks flushed 
slowly at realization of his gaucherie. 

Mr. Ghafir leaned forward and spoke in 
his low, musical voice. ‘‘Miss Fair has 
lost more than a mother,” he said; “‘she 
has lost also the companionship and guid- 
ance of one of the greatest women I have 
ever known.” 

““You knew her!’ Rhoda exclaimed. 

have known many, many people,” he 
said with a strange, patient smile. 

She felt the eyes of young Mr. Dare fixed 
upon her in a cold, interested scrutiny, 
and felt for the moment as if she were 
some specimen upon a slide beneath a 
microscope, to be studied, classified, per- 
haps lectured upon to some adolescent 
classroom. She was, to him, an interest- 
ing exhibit, a biological curiosity, a thing 
to scrutinize in a quest for data upon the 
disputed subject of heredity. Rhoda re- 
sented him; it was not an auspicious com- 
mencement of their acquaintanceship. 


HE remainder of the meal passed un- 

der a tension which was not lightened 
by the patent efforts of the women to ex- 
hibit an effusive kindliness toward Rhoda. 
They arose together, and Mr. Ghafir 
stepped to Rhoda’s side. ‘‘ Miss Fair,” he 
said, ‘‘I think we may hope for a moon. 
Iam sure you will find the deck pleasant, 
if somewhat chilly. It would give me great 
pleasure if you would walk with me. Iam 
a great tramper on shipboard.” 

“Thank you,” said Rhoda, and then 
with intention, so the others could not fail 
to overhear and to understand, “‘and you 
can tell me how and when you met my 
mother.” 

They made a complete round of the 
promenade deck in silence; the night was 
such as one may find only upon the At- 
lantic in winter, chilly but peaceful with 


the rare, cold light of the moon tipping 
the little waves with silver, and the silence 
of illimitable space around and above. 

“In the presence of space—and of 
time—the soul shrinks to nothingness,” 
said Mr. Ghafir gravely, “‘or, if it be one of 
those rare, brave souls, it swells, grows, 
reaches out until it fills the universe.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Rhoda. It was 
easy to talk to this man, to utter before 
him the things which one keeps hidden in 
the heart. She felt she was answering a 
question. 

“You were brave this evening,” he 
said. ‘‘I admired you.” 


“‘Because I did not deny my mother!” 

“A greater than you and I denied 
Him,” said Mr. Ghafir, “‘denied Him 
thrice. It would have been human na- 
ture.” 

She lifted her eyes to his questioningly. 
you a preacher?” she asked. 

He shook his head with a grave smile. 

It reassured her. She did not like 
preachers; some of them had a way of 
asking impertinent questions as if it were 
the right of their cloth. She suspected 
preachers. ‘‘Then what are you?” she 
demanded. 


E SMILED, and for days she carried 

with her the memory of that smile, for 
in it were wisdom, tolerance, understand- 
ing, and something else, something above 
and beyond her comprehension. ‘‘I am 
only a watchman,” he said, and something 
prevented her asking an explanation. Pres- 
ently he spoke again. ‘I hope,” he said, 
“you will not be unkind to that young 
man.” 

“You mean —— 

‘Professor Dare,”’ he said. 

‘‘But he is not a professor; he said he 
was not.” 

““They have taken his title away from 
him,”’ said Mr. Ghafir, ‘‘and he is bitter. 
He is young and very bitter, suffering 
from a complaint common to all mankind 
who think.” 

“‘T do not understand.” 

believes he is misunderstood.” 

“Ts that so terrible?” 

“To a man who cannot make the world 
accept his thoughts as truth, it is the most 
terrible thing there is.”’ 

“You say they have taken away his 
title?” 

‘‘Because they regarded him as danger- 
ous, an unsafe man to trust with the minds 
of youths. He was a professor, a full pro- 
fessor in a great university, and his age 
still under thirty. His difficulty was that 
he lived in a region of pure reason; and so 
they took away his honors and, to their 
way of thinking, disgraced him.” 

was an infidel?’’ she asked. 

“It was not for that. Being infidel or 
agnostic is fashionable nowadays in in- 
tellectual circles. No, he went further. I 
think it was his lecture establishing the 
thesis that moral right and wrong do not 
exist which did for him. That was going 
too far. You may attack God without 
suffering at the hands of men, but you 
may not attack property.” 

‘I’m afraid I’m not able to understand. 
Was he one of these socialists, then? I 
don’t understand about them.” 

“No. Socialism springs from human 
sympathy. There is nothing, nobody, in 


the world Dare is sorry for. His effort was 
to abolish heart and to exalt cold, selfish, 
ruthless intelligence. Poor boy!” 

Rhoda considered. ‘‘I do not think I 
could like him,’”’ she said. And then, 
““When did you know my mother?”’ 

“Tt was in Cairo,” he said. ‘‘ We talked. 
How well she talked, my child, and how 
little she knew about herself, wonderfu! 
woman that she was.’”’ That wistful, ar- 
resting smile again lighted his face. ‘She 
was dissatisfied, but she could not tell 
why. It was the next year she changed 
her mode of life; and I wonder if she knew 
why she did that. I doubt it.” 

“‘She used to say she changed because 
she was tired of the other,’’ Rhoda said. 


2 IRED! What a vast territory that 

word covers, and yet, who of all the 
millions upon this earth knows its meaning 
save myself?”’ As he spoke it seemed as if 
he had forgotten her, as if he were looking 
inward upon himself, thinking of some- 
thing it was impossible for other men to 
envision. ‘‘How much longer ** his 
voice died, and his eyes closed as if in 
prayer. Then: ‘Tired! Yes, she was 
tired, but what made her tired? Not the 
adventure, not the danger, not the excite- 
ment of it. No, those things never would 
have tired Rhoda Fair. She was tired of 
the evil of it, though I doubt if she ever 
knew it. It was the rightness of her that 
was tired of the wrongdoing. That was it. 
But she was so self-confident! A wonder- 
ful woman who would have been great, 
had she discovered her soul.” 

“She was good,”’ Rhoda said, springing 
to the defense. 

“Good! Yes, because the foundations 
of her were good, because it is healthy to 
be good and she was healthy of mind and 
body. But not good in the highest sense 
of being good. And yet—and yet how 
dare I judge? And you—are you good?” 

“T don’t know,”’ Rhoda said honestly. 

“Then you are not bad,” he said with a 
whimsical smile. For a moment he peered 
into her face as if in pity. ‘“*The world is 
tugging at you,”’ he said. ‘‘ You are being 
pulled and hauled. Is it not so? What is 
it you want? What is it you are going to 
seek?” 

**Again I don’t know,”’ she said. 

“Then I can tell you. It is peace.” 

“Perhaps.” 


“DUT peace is not easily to be found. It 

is reached through experience, and 
experience is pain and grief and humilia- 
tion—and love. Pleasure you can buy; 
the markets are full of it. Happiness you 
can snatch and even hold for a day or a 
year. But peace—that is enduring and 
must be earned.”’ 

They moved forward and again stood 
against the rail, looking down upon the 
deck occupied by the third class. Sud- 
denly her hand reached out involuntarily 
and fastened upon Mr. Ghafir’s arm; she 
leaned forward tensely, peering, scrutiniz- 
ing. A man, tall, slender, was moving out 
ofa circle of light; his back, his movements 
were familiar, yet his face was invisible. 

“‘Is—is there a list of third-class passen- 
gers?’’ she asked in a curious, flat tone. 

“You will have to apply to the purser.” 

“Let us go then,” she said, tugging at 
his coat. ‘“‘I—let us go at once.” 

“You thought you recognized some- 
one?” 

““Yes,’”’ she said, but she did not give 
the name. Then, to herself, What is 
doing here? Did he trace me, follow me?” 
For the back she had seen moving hastily 
out of the circle of light was the back o: 
Jaunty Bailey. Why should he have 
sought the shadows if he had not seen her 
and desired to remain himself unseen? 


IV 


HE ci-devant professor, Paul Dare, was 
tramping the deck in the early morning 
with quick, nervous steps; he was young 
enough to hope his expression was mo- 
rose, whereas it was nothing more nor less 
than exceedingly unhappy. He had not 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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RIMS 


must frame the rosy 


"THE METHOD FRENCHWOMEN USE 
TO KEEP THEIR CUTICLE UNBROKEN 


Martue talented French ac- 
tress and modiste of distinction, says: 
“On my dressing table I never fail to 
have a complete Cutex outfit. In the 
salons of my Maison de Modes I always 
notice the beautifully kept nails of my 
American clients and know that they 
have used Cutex.” 


Mute. charming French ac- 
tress of international repute, says: “In 
my dressing room at the Thédtre Comé- 
die Caumartin, I keep at hand the de- 
lightful Cutex preparations. At a mo- 
ment’s notice my maid can correct any 
roughness of the cuticle with the dainty 
Cuticle Remover. Cutex preparations 
are a great favorite, too, with the fashion- 
able women who frequent the smart re- 
sorts of France.” 


Mapame Simone has all the chic and 
el cance one expects in a woman of her 
distinguished achievements on the French 
Stage. She says: “In France the mani- 
curist spends most of her time in caring 
for the cuticle. I believe most French 
women feel as I do, that the safest, 
eastest way to have smooth, thin, and even 
nail rims is with Cutex. Brightly tinted 
nails are seen everywhere—and Cutex 
Liquid Polish gives them their last 
smart touch of grooming.” 


HE pink and gleaming nails of today are enchant- 

ing accents to slender fingers. Paris sponsored 
them. And immediately almost everybody took to 
tinting and polishing their nails assiduously—and al- 
most forgot that bright and gleaming nails really can- 
not conceal ugly and neglected cuticle! 


Now they are realizing it. . . . And many who were 
for the moment content with a hasty polish and a 
rosy tint, are the most keenly sensitive to the ugliness 
of split cuticle at the nail base or a torn hangnail at 
its side. 


Perhaps you have been cutting yours and wonder- 
ing why it only gets thicker and more ragged. Or you 
have simply left it to grow tight to the nail--and then 
to your sorrow been troubled with hangnails and 
split edges! 

And yet the correct care of the cuticle is so simple! 


With Cutex, the dead dry skin that causes all the 
trouble and makes your nail rims look so untidy, 1s 
quickly loosened and removed in a gentle natural way. 


Today this safe and simple, antiseptic method is 
followed by exquisite women all over the world. The 
Frenchwoman—who is known for the perfection of 
her toilette—prefers it. And in Paris, itself, and at 
the smart French resorts, the famous Cutex manicure 
preparations are more used than any other kind! 


Try this famous method 


HOROUGHLY wash the hands in warm, soapy water. 

File the nails to becoming ovals. Twist a bit of cotton 
around an orange stick and dip it in Cutex Cuticle Remover. 
Gently free the cuticle from the nails and wipe the shreds of 
dry skin away with a soft towel. Pass the stick, still wet 
with Cutex, under the nail tips to clean and bleach them 
and smooth the least bit of Nail White under the tips to 
make them snowy white. 


Now lightly buff your nails with the delicate Powder Polish 
and wash your hands again to remove traces of Nail White 
and polish. Then spread just a drop of Cutex Liquid Polish 
smoothly over each nail. Its rosy brilliance—that lasts until 
your next manicure—accentuates the charm of smooth, even 
nail rims, and white, slender fingers. 


How beautifully groomed your hands now are. You will 
never again allow unsightly cuticle to mar them. For you 
can depend on the Cutex method to keep your hands as 
lovely, as well-groomed as those of the most fastidious 
women of Paris and New York. 


You will find complete sets containing everything for the 
manicure, from 35¢ to $5.00—wherever toilet goods are sold, 
Single items are 35c. 


Or send 10c with the coupon below for Introductory Set containing every- 
thing for the manicure—the magical Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and 
Powder Polish, Cuticle Cream, brush, orange stick, emery board and 
cotton. If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. J11, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 


NorrHam Warren—New York, Paris, Lonpon 


nails 


eMail COUPON with 10c 
for Introductory Set 


NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J11, 
114 West 17th St., New York. 
I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set. 
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recovered from the shock of his downfall; 
it was unbelievable. Such a thing could 
not have happened tohim. He ached with 
it as with the approaches of malaria. 

Almost without effort he outstripped 
his fellow strivers in the scholastic field, 
had won premature recognition and a 
name. Honors and degrees had been 
showered upon him, and his elders listened 
to his voice. So, perhaps, it was not other 
than natural he should have deemed him- 
sclf above the herd and not amenable to 
its pains and penalties. Daring, he had 
been called, but he was not daring. It was 
that he worshiped his own intellect and 
believed that because he was the possessor 
of it he was immune. Wherefore he had 
gone further and further, striding where 
other men hesitated to step, uttering what 
other men, if they believed it, kept im- 
prisoned in their own brains. 


ND then the debacle! He, Paul Dare, 
had been ejected from his chair; his 
university had publicly disclaimed respon- 
sibility for his teachings; and no other 
seat of learning dared to take him into its 
fold. The blow was to his self-esteem, and 
his only solace was that his misfortunes 
had come to him because no other intellect 
in the world could comprehend or keep 
pace with his own. 

Always he had despised people. Never 
had he made a friend, which, perhaps, was 
the real reason for his downfall. He was as 
ignorant of the social side of life as he was 
cognizant of the sociological side, or such 
part of it as may be learned from books, 
and he was as full of humanity and sympa- 
thy as one of these chess-playing automa- 
tons that one may see for a quarter. It was 
not conceit exactly. It was something that 
went far beyond conceit. It wasnot vanity, 
and for that he must be given credit, for to 
be vain one must consider his fellow men 
and value their opinion of him. Paul Dare 
cared nothing what anybody thought of 
him, and saw himself as a cold, embodied 
intellect seated upon an eminence a little 
higher than any other eminence—a sort of 
Buddha living in a rarified atmosphere of 
pure reason. 

The intellect was there, one of the finest 
brains of the century, rendered sterile be- 
cause he sought to detach it utterly from 
the physical. This world has no place to 
put to work a mind which has no compre- 
hension of why a mother loves her child, a 
man hates his enemy, a lover is jealous of 
his rival, a king or a financier yearns for 
conquest, a laborer chafes at his servitude. 

Now, as he tramped, he believed he was 
thinking one thing, while, in reality, he 
was feeling quite another. He was wading 
through the mud of humiliation, was ex- 
periencing an emotion, and being a novice 
at it, was bewildered at its ramifications. 
What was he going to do? How was he 
going to live when his small savings and 
slight patrimony were expended ? 

le did not know it, but he had, at long 
last, entered the kindergarten of life. 


{S eyes lifted from the planking of the 
deck to encounter the glance of Rhoda 
Fair, who approached from the opposite 
direction, and he stopped, addressing her 
abruptly and with no gracious overtures. 
Who,” he demanded, “‘is that man 
with the foreign name—Ghafir?”’ 

“| don’t know,”’ said Rhoda coldly. 

fail to understand him,’ he said 
petulantly. 

you understand anybody?’’ she 
countered, for his manner displeased her. 
_ ‘Now there is one fine thing about a noble 
Intcllect; it sees and admits. Paul Dare 
too her question into his mind and turned 
iItover, “‘No,” he said, “you are right. I 
do not understand anybody. I have never 
wanted to. It is a waste of time.” 

Then why complain of your failure to 
understand Mr..Ghafir?”’ 

Chis puzzled him. He nodded. ‘‘It is 
Inconsistent,” he said, ‘‘but there is some- 
thing about him ——” 

There is something about everybody,” 
said Rhoda who had the keenest curiosity, 


an interest which extended to every in- 
dividual with whom she came in contact. 

“What?” he asked with thinly veiled 
contempt for her opinion. 

She was not affronted and was rather 
surprised that this was so. On the con- 
trary, she was amused. This young man 
with a face which somehow reminded her 
of a falcon, who seemed so dry-as-dust, for 
all his youth and good looks, was a con- 
tradiction, a paradox. She laughed and 
was very lovely to look at. ‘I’ve never 
bothered to wonder why people were in- 
teresting,’ she said. ‘I’ve always known 
they were. I think it is because you never 
know what they will do. You know how 


they look, but you don’t know what’s 
going on inside.” 

‘“Why bother?’’ 

“Just for fun,’’ she said succinctly. 

“Fun!” 

“Don’t you know about fun, either?” 
she asked, and laughed at him, not disa- 
greeably but companionably, charmingly. 

“You are laughing at me,” he said. It 
was a statement; merely that. He was 
telling himself rather than Rhoda. Some- 
one was laughing at him, and that had 
never happened before. Vaguely he had 
supposed it must be a very irritating thing 
to be derided, and had been unable te 
conceive of its happening to him. But 
here it was happening, and it was not un- 
pleasant; it did something to him that he 
could not describe or define. 


E APPRAISED her with his eyes, 

which was a dangerous thing for any 
man to do if he did not wish to have 
recollections; clearly he was endeavoring 
to classify and catalogue her. 

“Tf,”’ she asked, “‘ you are not interested 
in people, why do you travel?”’ 

He flushed. ‘Because it was made ap- 
parent to me that I was unwelcome at 
home,”’ he said. And then, ‘‘Why do you 
travel? Is it usual for a young woman to 
travel alone? I do not mind saying that, 
as a possible source of data upon the de- 
bated subject of heredity, you interest me. 
In fact, I have discussed you with Mr. 
Ghafir, and have made some notes.”’ This 
was quite impersonal; he was oblivious 
of any sensibilities she might have and, 
apparently, quite unaware how his words 
might wound. 

She bit her lip. ‘So you wish to study 
me, to pry into me?”’ 

‘“‘Exactly,”’ he said with eagerness. ‘I 
understand that both your father and 
mother belonged to the so-called criminal 
class.” 

‘So-called ?”’ 

“Tt is a name, like anything else. We 
must have names for things, as youcan see. 
It would be very enlightening to read your 
mind, to follow your thought processes and 
to note your reactions.”’ 

“Then you believe in heredity?” 

He smiled. ‘‘Physically—to a limited 
extent. Psychically—not at all.”” He be- 
came expository, a lecturer before his class. 

She appraised Paul Dare, as women will 
appraise a man, and found him wanting. 
Her thought was a complaint: He looks 
like a man, but he’s not a man. This was 
the form into which her thoughts molded 
themselves. From top to toe he was 
equipped to play the part of a man; his 
falcon face spoke falsely of capacity for 
action, of powers of emotion which did not 
exist. She regarded him as something 
which did not live, a container for a heart 


which was itself a dustbin. Suddenly she 
wanted no more of him; his presence irri- 
tated her, as if somehow he was cheating 
her. So, abruptly, she turned away, inter- 
rupting a learned sentence. 

She descended to the purser’s office, 
where, the night before, she had failed to 
find the name of Bailey on any list of 
passengers. But she was not convinced. 

The ship’s doctor sat in the little office, 
a merry young man, destined for popular- 
ity and profuse with what he imagined to 
be intelligible English. He would be de- 
lighted. Asa matter of fact, he was about 
to make a passage through the third-class 
as a matter of duty and would be over- 
joyed to exhibit and to explain. He showed 
her how the third-class slept, how and 
where they took their meals and how they 
amused themselves. 

In this she pretended an interest while 
scrutinizing every face, looking into each 
shadowy doorway or corner. If Jaunty 
Bailey were on board he was invisible; 
and so, returning to her own proper part 
of the vessel, she should have been reas- 
sured, but she was not. 


HE day passed as days at sea are accus- 

tomed to do, lazily, in siesta, dreaming 
in deck chair—but her dreams were not 
pleasant. Paul Dare walked past her chair 
more than once, but gave it a wide berth— 
which did not disappoint her; and so came 
dinnertime, and then bedtime. 

She switched off the light and crept into 
bed. It was dark and very silent. Aftera 
time—it may have been a quarter of an 
hour—she fancied she heard a soft move- 
ment outside, a rubbing as if somebody 
moved, pressing against the outer wall of 
her cabin. 

Then a voice spoke, low, secretive, 
uttering her name: ‘‘ Rhoda.” 

She sat up and listened, not convinced. 
Again her name came softly to her ears 
and she answered: ‘‘Who is it? What 
is 102” 

“Come to the window.” 

is it?”’ 

There was a low chuckle, a humorous, 
tolerant, good-humored chuckle. 
ought to know. You’ve been searching the 
ship for 

She got softly out of bed, slipped on a 
quilted gown and walked steadily to the 
window. ‘Here I am,”’ she said: 

“And again I can’t see you! I never do 
have any luck,”’ spoke his debonair voice. 

‘“What do you want?” 

Again he laughed, and there was real 
mirth in it. “I wish I knew,” he said. 
‘**So let’s talk things over and see if I can 
find out. By the way, have you them with 
you?” 

““My little handful of diamonds,” he 
said. V 


HODA hesitated a moment, though it 
was a demand she might have foreseen 
and did foresee. Nevertheless, she was not 
ready to meet it. It was not that she held 
any fear of Jaunty Bailey in the sense that 
a normal girl would have feared him; 
rather it was a fear of herself, a mental 
and moral confusion. It is true she had 
been apprehensive, but now that Bailey 
was present in the flesh she rather wel- 
comed the adventure of it, the thrill. 

“I suppose,”’ she said presently, “‘we 
may. as well have it out.”’ 

‘Why not?” he asked. ‘Then we will 
know where we are and how to march. 
Suppose you come out.” 

We will talk here.” 

His voice told her he was smiling. 
“Well,” he said, “‘it’s like this: Som> 
watchman may stroll along and show a 
prejudice against my whispering through 
your lattice. Besides that, there isa general 
aversion to the steerage browsing about 
the first-class. If you come out we can 
walk or sit, and you’ll sort of regularize 
my position in the watchful eyes of au- 
thority.” 

“T’ll come,”’ she said, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time she appeared upon the 


(Continued on Page 49) 


for Christmas 
Give Gragrance 


Always most acceptable, fra- 
grance, as a Christmas gift, is es- 
pecially appropriate. It pleases 
the giver and thrice pleases the 
receiver. 


Among the many delightful 
Parisian toilet specialties of 
Roger & Gallet you will find 
just the right article in just the 
right fragrance : of course— 


Le Fade 


The Precious Perfume 
AND 


leurs d’<Amour 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious Perfume in the World 


Also the natural fragrance of 
many flowers and subtle crea- 
tions are obtainable in extract, 
toilet water, soap, powder, talc, 
sachet, etc. Each individual arti- 
cle is an appealing gift in itself. 


Especially beautiful and most 
appropriate are the Combina- 
tion Gift Boxes containing a 
variety of articles in either Le 
Jade or Fleurs d’Amour. 

Your favorite Drug, Depart- 
ment or Specialty store will be 
glad to show you Roger & Gal- 
let fragrant gifts. Shop early. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs— Paris 
7c9 Sixth Ave. (Bryant Park), New York 


“‘ Fashions in Fra- 
grance,”’ our little 
book telling of fash- 
ions in Fragrance as 
expressed in Roger 
& Gallet perfumes, 
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Gifts for 


Fver 


A beautiful white Fullerex set of 
Clothes Brush, Manicure Brush, 
Hair Brush and Comb to give the 
friend who loves dainty things. 


This Ivory Fullerex Crumb Set is a 
useful as well as beautiful gift. Every 
housewife will be pleased to receive it. 


For the dréssing table—Acomb,a brush 
and a tray all in snowy Fullerex. Each 
set comes packed in a colorful holly box. 


Here is something to please the man 
of the family. Give him —- 
cal Shell Fullerex set of Clothes, 
Manicure, Hair Brush and Comb. 


The Fuller Furniture Set: A gift that will save 
time and work for her every day of 1926. 


The Fuller Shower Brush is a most desirable gift that will bring 
to the home of a relative or friend the comfort and convenience 
of a shower bath without the expense of additional plumbing. 


A practical gift set for the woman. 
have the “ newest things for her kitchen. 


who likesto’ 


A feminine Clothes 
Brush, with white 
bristles and ivory 
Fullerex Handle. It 
will be a constant 
reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. . . 


The white Fuller Flesh Brush is a 
welcome addition to the personal 
toilet set. Each is packed in holly box. 


A dainty remem- 
brance for anyone— 
the Fuller Manicure 
Brush in a holly box. 


For the man you want to be sure to 
please there ‘is nothing nicer than 
the Shell Fullerex Comb and Brush. 


Pleasing the men 
at Christmastime 
is no longer a 
problem.. Why 
not give “him”.a 
shell Fullerex 
Clothes Brush? 


The Fuller Man brings to you these 
beautiful and useful Fuller gift brushes, 
and/many others which are so new 


them you can make your selec- 
tidns in the quiet leisure of your home. 
uller Man who comes to your 


AVanityCase,whichincludesacomb, there’s a boy in the family see the 
for the “sub-deb” or her mother. Aa ~ ‘ handy Outing Set in a leather case. “ 
it 
Be Sure to See These Two Beautiful Sets 0 
You can pelos real tosome relative _ in Shell or Ivory Fullerex. The sets are : 
or friend with one of these wonderful _ neatly packed in trim holly boxes, all c 
gift sets of six personal brushes either — ready to send or to hang on the tree. a 
Pr. 2 The Fuller Dry Mop 

When you give A —a practical gift that : 

the Fuller Broom will save much time 
ou give shorter and work for some- \ 

ours and easier 0 ae | one all through the 

work to someone. | G coming New Year. 


7” \ door is a home-town busiriess man, 
representing a nationally welcomed 
: service. If he has not called by the time 

ou are ready to do your Christmas 
oning, telephone The Fuller Brush 
Paw Co. Branch office in your city, or write, 

\1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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dimly lighted deck, there to be joined by 
the man who demanded an accounting of 
her. 

“Have you thought about me about 
what I told you while we sat socomfortably 
on the floor of your room?”’ he asked when 
they found chairs. “But of course you 
have.” He was not unacquainted with the 
ways of women and took that for granted. 

It was queer, she thought, that she 
should feel so completely at her ease with 
this man, that his presence inspired no 
repugnance, but rather ban- 
ished the weight from her heart 
and mind and caused her to 
feel her youth and the joy of 
living. She could answer him 
lightly, with a gay, pro- 


you give it up? 
mother did?” 

“Live straight?” 

Yes.”’ 

“When,” he rejoined, ‘‘the same thing 
happens to me that must have happened 
to her.” 

that is?”’ 

““When I’ve had enough fun.” 

“But there would be no need. I’ve 
enough for both of us to live on splen- 
didly.”’ 

He was offended—actually. ‘‘Rhoda,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you don’t think I’m that sort of 

critter, do you? Uh-uh! No, 
siree. I support my own wife. 
I stand on my own feet. I can 
conceive of circumstances 
where I would take anything 
you own professionally. It 


Would you do what 


vocative humor. ‘Only 
incidentally,”’ she said, 
and he laughed with 
her. 
‘You have an idea,” 

he said, “that I’ve 

trailed you to get back 

those stones. You’re 

wrong.’ His voice 

grew earnest. ‘‘I’ve 

come to get you. The 
world is full of diamonds Se 
for the taking, but there’s only 

one Rhoda Fair!’’ He paused. 

“After all,’ he said, ‘‘there’s 

just one thing in the world 

worth having after you’ve gotten it, and 
that is love. Sounds funny, coming from 
me, doesn’t it? Haven’t you ever dreamed 
of love?” 

“I suppose every girl has,’’ she an- 
swered. 

He nodded. ‘‘We’re driven that way, 
whether we want it or not. That’s why 
I’m here; because I love you and because 
I want you. I’d forgotten everything else. 
Why, those diamonds had ceased to exist 
for me.”” Again he stopped and then he 
laughed gayly. ‘‘Do you know,” he said, 
“T almost believed that myself while I was 
saying it.” 


HE could laugh too. He was a rascal, 
doubtless, but he was a gay, charming 
rascal. 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘ you won’t be disap- 
pointed if you don’t get them, because 
you're not going to—not until I’ve made 
up my mind.” 

“T see. You're pondering the moral 
issues, torn between loyalty and obliga- 
tion to me, who trusted you with them, 
and the duty of a good citizen to return 
them to the wronged owner.” 

She acknowledged his acuteness. “But 
it goes further than that,” she said. 

“How far does it go?’’ he asked curi- 
ously. 

‘As deep as the ocean and as high as the 
clouds,”’ she answered cryptically. ‘* What 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Have a try for the stones, of course. 
I'd be traveling first-class if you hadn’t 
started this adventure in the higher 
morality; and, frankly, I need capital for 
the—shall we say operation?—I’ve in 
view.” 

“Oh,” she said; ‘‘so it was neither my- 
self nor the diamonds which brought you 
on board this vessel.” 

“It was all three,” he said, not in the 
least nonplused by her quickness of per- 
ception. And then: ‘Do you know, one 
ol your greatest charms is the readiness 
with which you see through me. I like it. 
'\’s so unusual. Now most people think 
an enigma.” 

not so sure you aren’t,”’ she re- 
joined. 


E TOUCHED her hand in the dark- 
ness. ‘‘Really,’’ he said in his most 
seductive manner, ‘‘I’d like those stones. 
Yo tell the truth, I need them. It’ll save 
delay, don’t you see; and when it comes 
to the moral issues, it’ll prevent an- 
other ——_” 
Jaunty,” she said seriously, ‘‘suppose 
I were to believe you loved me, and sup- 
pose I were to come to love you. Would 


might be necessary; and 
that’s different anyhow, 
because it’s guarded 
= and I’d have to work 
= for it. But to sit 
down and let you keep 

me—oh, no.” 
With swift deftness he 
slipped a long scarf 
under her chin and drew 
it tight, tying it, almost 
with the same movement, 
behind her chair. She could 
hear his low, good-humored 
chuckle as he did so. Then, be- 
fore she could struggle, he had 
secured her feet to the footboard of the 
chair and was holding both her hands in 
one of his own. ‘‘It wouldn’t be clubby 
to scream,”’ he said. “‘Or must I look to 

that?” 


““T SHAN’T scream,” she said. “I sup- 

pose you’re going toransack my cabin.” 

“After,”’ he rejoined, ‘‘I’ve made sure 
you’re not carrying them with you.” 

Then he stopped, stood erect and 
listened. Footsteps were approaching 
them, slowly but certainly. Rhoda turned 
her head and saw the indistinct figure of a 
man some fifty feet away. 

“You will be still,’’ said Jaunty in a 
voice she could not recognize as his own. 
There was in it nothing of jauntiness, 
nothing of gayety, only the chill of steel, 
the cold, metallic ring of danger. “If you 
don’t want that man hurt you will be still.” 

The figure approached. It seemed to be 
searching for something, for it paused to 
peer into each corner, each shadow, and 
then it came straight toward them and 
stopped. 

“Miss Fair?’’ asked Mr. Dare’s voice. 

“Tt is Miss Fair,”’ said Rhoda. 

“I saw you come on deck, and—all day 
I have been wanting to talk with you. An 
interesting question.” 

Rhoda contrasted the two men, the man 
of intellect and the man of action. What, 
she wondered, would this professor of 
philosophy do if he became aware of the 
emergency? How would he carry himself? 
Would he live up to the promise of that 
falcon face, or had lack of use atrophied 
those impulses to action, that courage and 
decision which, in like case, the normal 
man would exhibit? An almost uncon- 
trollable urge obsessed her to put it to the 
test. 


UT Bailey forestalled her. ‘Miss Fair 

is engaged,” he said sharply. 

*‘Ah!”’ Mr. Dare sought to pierce the 
dimness, but Bailey’s features were indis- 
tinct, unrecognizable. He paused an in- 
stant while Rhoda wondered if he would 
take himself away at the rebuff. But he 
did not. “It is Miss Fair’s prerogative to 
say that,” he answered icily. 

repeat,”’ said Bailey. ‘Miss Fair is 
engaged.” 

“Your tone is unpleasant,” said Mr. 
Dare as he turned a shoulder to Bailey. 
“The gentleman,’ he said to Rhoda, 
‘*seems desirous of making an issue of this. 
Is it your wish that I retire?’”’ 

He waited for her answer. Of a truth 
she did not want him to go, but she feared 
for him should she permit him to stay. It 
seemed life was full of difficult decisions, 


Breakfast Now Ready 


in 3 to 5 minutes 


QUICK QUAKER~—Rich, flavory, wonderful. 
Ready before the coffee—quicker than plain toast! 


OT oats and milk” —doctors and dieticians now urge us to 
start the day in that way, children and grown-ups. 


So here are oats richly delicious, smooth and luscious, cooked 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. _ 


Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected them for 
busy mothers who might serve hot vigor breakfasts too seldom. 
You can cook them while the fruit is being served—while 


arranging the table for breakfast. No trouble, no bother—you | 
will be delighted. 


All that rare Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut be- | 
fore flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s the : 
only difference. 


We urge you to try this new Quaker dish. | 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 


Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct soup thickening to cookies and 
desserts—oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in 
color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1659, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago. 


Standard full size and 
weight packages— 
Medium: 114 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
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The “Point of Contact 7s 
the “Pont of Wear 


HREE times a day your 
Forks and Spoons are 
subjected to hard usage . . 
..... Jimmie scrapes his 
cereal bowl . . Baby Anne 
bangs on her tray! 
But—if you own TUDOR 
PLATE—you are serene in 
the consciousness of THE 
OVERLAY, a disc of solid 
silver covering the bowls of 
pieces most used, 77 addition 
totheusual generousplating 


IT WEARS EVERLASTINGLY! 


TUDOR PLATE 
is obtainable in three 
lovely Period designs 
and is guaranteed for 
25 years. You may pur- 
chase a twenty-nine- 
piece set, complete 
with a charming blue 
and silver Buffet Tray, 
for $14.50, or a set of 
six teaspoons for $1.60 


TUDOR 
PLATE 


By the makers of COMMUNITY PLATE 


1925 ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTO. 


and this one was rendered the more diffi- 
cult by her curiosity to see how he would 
conduct himself. ‘I should be glad if you 
both would leave me,”’ she said. 

But this did not satisfy Bailey. ‘‘This 
is not to be my night to be trifled with,” 
he said. “‘Be on your way.” 

Dare shook his head, unaware that the 
movement was invisible. ‘“‘I hope, Miss 
Fair,’’ he said, “‘ you will pardon me, but I 
cannot go under compulsion. The gentle- 
man has overstepped.”’ 

“T’ll overstep farther in a second,” 
Bailey snapped. 

Dare’s action then all but took Bailey 
by surprise, for the dismissed professor 
suddenly drew from his pocket a match 
box and struck a match, his idea being, 
evidently, to determine the identity of 
Rhoda’s companion. 

As the match flared, Bailey leaped from 
his chair and Rhoda uttered a little invol- 
untary cry. But to her surprise Dare was 
not immediately overborne; indeed, it 
seemed to her astonished eyes that Dare’s 
reaction had been as swift as Bailey’s, that 
he had comprehended the threat and 
moved with automatic reaction to meet it. 
There had not been time for Bailey to 
drive home a blow, and the men closed 
with a sudden panting of breath and 
scuffling of feet. 

Rhoda watched them, fascinated, star- 
tled, but nevertheless with curiosity and 
a sudden uplift of excitement not unpleas- 
ant to experience. 


HE space was narrow, inadequate; the 

struggle brief. Then, whether by acci- 
dent, luck or superiority, she was almost 
dazed to see that the professor had Bailey’s 
back against the rail and was bending him 
across that fulcrum. It was a highly dis- 
advantageous position, for serious damage 
may ensue when one is forced backward 
with his spine upon some immovable ob- 
struction. 

Suddenly Rhoda called in alarm: ‘‘ Look 
out! The watchman!”’ 

Bailey put forth all his strength in a sud- 
den sidewise thrust and wriggle, and, his 
mind being then occupied with but one 
thought, and that to free himself, he man- 
aged to shake off his antagonist. While 
Dare hesitated an instant, he darted for- 
ward with light swiftness and disappeared. 

Dare would have followed, but Rhoda 
spoke his name, ‘‘Mr. Dare!”’ 

He stopped, turned his head. 

“You might come and loose me now,” 
she said. 

*‘Loose you!”’ 

His hands busied themselves with the 
knots as his keen mind busied itself with 
the circumstances. ‘‘Did that man tie 
you?” 

“He did.” 

“And you didn’t call for help.” Here 
was a strange thing, a problem to wrestle 
with. It did not make sense, and he 
abhorred an absurdity. 

“There was no need,”’ she said. 

‘Who is he?” 

“T’m afraid I cannot tell you that.” 

“You know him?” 

“‘After a fashion.” 

“Why did he tie you?” 

“Because he wanted to rummage in my 
cabin without being disturbed.”’ 

“A thief, eh?” 


“ATOT exactly that—no. You might 

call it a personal matter.’’ She took 
an impish, perverse delight in bewildering 
him. 

“That,” he said coldly, ‘‘is no explana- 
tion. It is very strange.” 

“TI told you,” she said, ‘‘that people 
were interesting.” 

“I did not say it was interesting. My 
implication was that it was questionable.”’ 

“You rather surprised me,” stated 
Rhoda. 

“In what respect?” 

“T’m afraid my thoughts were not com- 
pibagetary. so I shall keep them to my- 
se 

“You mean,” he said quickly, “‘ you are 
surprised I did not permit that man to 
drive me away, and that I did not get 


altogether the worse of the brief en- 
counter?”’ 

“Something of the sort,”” she admitted, 

He was irritated, spoke sharply. “It 
might be well to remember that bit of wis- 
dom, Mens sana in corpore sano. Be- 
cause one possesses intelligence is no valid 
reason why he should not possess a body 
also. Mental and physical vigor should 
go hand in hand. And, for the rest, I am 
not a coward.” 

She did not speak for an instant, and 
then more warmly than she had spoken to 
him at any time. “I think,’ she said, 
“that you are a great deal more human 
than you believe you are. And you were 
as offended as a little boy that I should 
have questioned your courage. Let’s see, 
what is that other injunction—was it one 
of Socrates’?—‘ Know thyself.’”’ 

“T fancy,”’ he said in his most repellent 
tone, “that I am sufficiently introspec- 
tive.” 

“No,” she said, “‘not by several long in- 
trospects. And now, good night; and 
thank you.” VI 


“FTAHE existence of a law,” said Paul 

Dare to Mr. Ghafir in his most 
didactic manner, ‘“‘presupposes a law- 
maker. Laws are created by the will of an 
individual, or by agreement of a mass of 
individuals.” 

“True,’’ said Mr. Ghafir gently, his 
strange, kind face with a benevolent tol- 
erance which amounted almost to pity. 

“And yet I am made a pariah because I 
assert the self-evident—that there is no— 
such thing as a fundamental moral law; 
when I affirm that it is impossible for an 
act to be good or evil in itself and until ex- 
pediency has made it so. You may select 
at random an action, and I assert that its 
rightness or wrongness depends not upon 
anything inherent in the act itself, but 
upon environment and attendant circum- 
stances. If a thing be morally wrong, 
then it must always be wrong. What 
human action is always wrong? It may be 
reprehensible according to the moral code 
of New England, while it is the normal 
and accepted thing in Persia. But the 
point upon which the argument turns is 
that to have a moral law one must have a 
lawgiver, one with right and power to 
assert a law and to impose it upon the 
universe.”’ 

“T think,” said Mr. Ghafir, ‘‘ you are de- 
nying the existence of Omnipotence.”’ 

Dare lifted his shoulders as if this were 
elementary, and Mr. Ghafir permitted 
himself a shadow of a smile. 

“If so,” he said presently, ‘‘you are 
wrong.” 


“FRHAT,” said the young man, “‘is as- 

sertion, not argument. For ages men 
have sought evidence of the existence of a 
god, such evidence as will convince the 
mind. Having found none, they invent 
the doctrine of blind faith. What protag- 
onist could take himself to an unbiased 
court of law and prove to a jury the exist- 
ence of a deity?” 

“It would be difficult,’’ said Mr. Ghatir, 
“and yet 

“And yet ——”’ prompted Dare. 

“There once walked upon the earth 
multitudes of men who saw God in the 
flesh.” 

“‘A god whose very existence—even 4s 
a man—depends solely upon the apoc- 
ryphal writings of eleven who claimed to 

. have seen and of one who claimed only to 

have seen in a vision. Of a little group 
who wished to set up a new god in order 
to establish a new religion! Why is there 
no independent testimony? One would 
suppose the presence of a veritable god 
upon earth would be so important 2 
event as to have created a stir reaching 
the ears of contemporary historians. Evi- 
dence of biased writings two thousand 
years old!” 

“What do you ask?” Mr. Ghafir de- 
manded. ‘The oral evidence of an ey¢- 
witness?” 

“That is an absurdity.” 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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NNANSSSSANS 


HE most encouraging fact about the 

future of the screen is that the very 

greatest pictures have invariably 
drawn the greatest number of patrons. 


Stay-at-home critics know nothing about 
modern motion pictures. Their votes are 
dead, and their opinions would be revised by 
five minutes in front of such Paramount Pic- 
turesas The Covered Wagon, Peter Pan, The 
Pony Express, The Wanderer or many others. 


It is the millions who choose their enter- 
tainment, and if necessary their theatre, and 
don’t let it choose them, who count for 
progress. 


Down the aisles by ones and twos, parties 
and families they come, expectant of the 
show—quiet, animated, eager, self-possessed, 
men and women, younger and older, those 


Q 


for what kind of 


pictures 

wote 
and if you dont 
vote at all,what 
do you expect? 


who walked and those who rode, mer- 
chants, mechanics, laborers, bankers, 
chauffeurs, and others whose chauffeurs 
brought them to the curb—these are 
America’s average citizens, with faces free 
of daily care for a while. 


It is these patrons who are making the 
motion picture what it is today, and that’s 
why there are so many splendid films to see. 


Paramount Pictures deal in emotions 
strong and simple, as simple as human 
nature and just as vivid. 


it’s the 
best show 
in town!” 


PRODUCED BY 
Famous Cone 
ADOLPH ZUKOR-PRESIDENT 


do you 


Stand at the ticket booth of any one of 
seventeen thousand theatres and you will 
meet the rulers of the screen—those whose 
favor or disfavor settles the fate of any public 
enterprise whatsoever. 


Folks’ talk is one kind of comment, and 
it may be for or against given pictures. 


But their final comment is their enthusi- 
astic patronage, and any theatre that serves 
up second-rate shows soon finds out how 
much that means. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation stands 
behind every exhibitor who wants to show 
the best photoplays, assuring him of a steady 
supply of Paramount Pictures derived from 
the best drama and literature of all time, 
and directed and played by the world’s 
greatest screen talent. 
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Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
film coat. Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 


knowing it... you may be one. 


and find out. 


Make this remarkable test 


Your Smile 


will show dazzling 
clear teeth in a few 
days if you do this 


? 


This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 
were seen on every side. Today they 
are becoming a rarity. Note the gleam- 
ing smiles you see now wherever your 
eyes turn. 


Please don’t believe your teeth are 
“‘different’’; that they are naturally off- 
color and dull. You can correct that 
condition remarkably in even a few days. 


Modern science has discovered new 
methods in tooth and gum protection. 
Leading dentists advise them. In fair- 
ness to yourself, make the test offered 
here. 


Do This—Remove that dingy 
film; it invites ugly teeth and 
fosters gum disorders 

Run your tongue across your teeth, 


and you will feel a film. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth 
and gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations and 
gives your teeth that cloudy look. Germs 


by the millions breed in it, and they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Tooth and gum troubles and decay 
now are traced largely to this film. Many 
old-time methods could not successfully 
combat it. That’s why tooth and gum 
troubles were on the increase. 


Note the difference in 
teeth and gums 


In Pepsodent dental science has dis- 
covered two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle the film and 
remove it, then to firm the gums. 


Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness of 
your teeth—will amaze you. 


* * * 


Less effective methods of cleansing fail 
in these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned, largely on 
dental advice, to this new method. ° 


* * * 


It will give you the lustrous teeth you 
wonder how other people get. It will give 
you better protection against tooth and 
gum troubles. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will 
be sent you free. Use it three times 
daily—morning, evening, at bedtime— 
then note the remarkable difference in 
both your teeth and gums. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FILM the worst 
enemy to teeth 


FR | Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 76, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S.A 


Only one tube to a family. 1869 


_ You can feel it ‘with your tongue 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


Dare paused a moment and took up a 
grievance which from time to time op- 
pressed him. ‘‘Waste, eternal and uni- 
versal waste—that, it seems to me, is a 
primary argument against the existence 
of an all-wise, all-powerful, infallible god. 
Waste of energy, waste of matter. Decay. 
A constant renewing to no purpose, but to 
renew.” Then he came to his protest: 
“We are born and live—seventy years. 
Our brains live seventy years, laboring, 
accumulating knowledge, and then go out 
like tallow candles. An efficient god would 
not cause this; at least he would preserve 
what was worth preserving, give a brain 
capable of great results enough years in 
which to reach its goal. What can a man 
learn in seventy years?” 

“Ts knowledge the chief end of man?” 

Is,” 

*“Ah!”? He shook his head and paused 
to ponder. 

Then: ‘The tireless pursuit of knowl- 
edge by man,” he said, “is nothing but 
the uneasy curiosity of insignificant atoms; 
a toy given to pass the hours. You resent 
death. Young man, I who know say to 
you that it is the kindest, sweetest gift 
within the power of Omnipotence.”’ 


“TF,”’ ASKED Dare, “knowledge is not 

the highest pursuit of man, what would 
you set in its place? The old answer of 
the catechism—to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever?” 

His tone was ironic. 

“No,” said Mr. Ghafir—and quite 
against Dare’s will, in spite of logic, he 
was moved, impressed, almost awed—‘“‘it 
is to love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. And,”’ 
musingly, ‘‘it may even be that the last 
part of the injunction covers all.’ 

“On the other hand, it is a universe 
of—selfishness, shall we say? Of dog eat 
dog. From the lowest form of life to the 
highest, selfishness is the one essential. 
Nothing can exist without it. Therefore it 
must be the ultimate virtue—to preserve 
yourself.” 

said Mr. Ghafir musingly, ‘“‘there 
is no moral law, and selfishness is the high- 
est virtue. No wonder you are unhappy; 
no wonder you go scurrying about the 
world uneasily, searching blindly for your 
destiny.” 

“T am not unhappy.” 

“Are you happy, then?” 

It was Dare’s turn to pause. He con- 
sidered, bringing to bear the resource of 
his splendid intel- 
lect. “‘No,”’ he said 
presently, ‘“‘I am 
not happy.” 

“Do you want to 
be?” 

“T have never 
considered it.” 


“AH. I HOPE 
you will not 
take this amiss, for 
I mean it sincerely: 
I have never met a 
man I pity more 
than I pity you. 
Even I—I have 
been happy, and 
doubtless I shall be 
again for my little 
hour. Only to lose 
again—only to lose 
again.”” His voice 
sank to a whisper, 
and it was as if his 
eyes turned inward to contemplate his soul. 
It seemed to Dare that never in his life 
had he seen an expression of such profound 
hs resigned melancholy upon a human 
ace. 

The young man maintained silence, and 
presently the older man began once more 
to speak. 

““So you can believe there is neither 
good nor evil, and that selfishness is the 
law of life. That is abstract, young sir. 
How of the concrete? How of its prac- 
tical application to yourself? Why are 


you what the world calls a good —- 


law-abiding, respectable?” 

““Chance.’’ 

*‘So? Chance. Then, if I understand 
you, you could commit an act of so-called 
evil, should the expediency of it be clear 
to you.”’ 

“Why not? To preserve myself, to 
advance myself, to make myself more 
comfortable. I am without means of 
livelihood today. It is my right to live.’ 

what of conscience?” 

“Conscience is an emotion,” said Dare. 
“IT am subject to emotions, even when 
reason tells me they: are illogical. I am 
subject to fear, anger, jealousy as other 
men are.” 

“‘And love? That, too, is an emotion.” 


ignored the interjection. ‘‘Con- 
science might irritate me. It is 
psychological. It represents the massed 
suggestion of public opinion acting upon 
the subconscious mind. Collected and 
inherited prejudices. Undoubtedly I am 
not superior to it, but I fancy I should be 
able to combat it with reason.” 

“Perhaps. Mr. Dare, if you were in 
need of comfort, of anything you think 
yourself entitled to, of food or shelter, 
could you kill a child to obtain it?” 

Dare considered that, recognized it as a 
fair question, and strove to answer in a 
spirit of fair argument, truthfully. ‘‘Pos- 
sibly I could not do it. One cannot say. 
It might be impossible to overcome the 
repugnance created by ten thousand years 
of thinking that such an act is frightful.” 

“Theft, then? That is not so difficult to 
answer?” 

“‘I must confess I have little prejudice 
against the professional criminal so long as 
he leaves my property alone. I can imag- 
ine myself joining in a profitable crime to 
assure myself independence for life.’’ 

“How about honor, the honor of a gen- 
tleman?”’ 

“An artificial code, admirable in the ab- 
stract, but compounded largely of vanity. 
It is based upon the idea that because one 
is sO superior to others, he cannot be 
guilty of certain behavior.” 

“And friendship? Have you known 
that?” 


and Pythias, you mean? No. 
I have been attracted by individuals 
and repelled by others, that is all.” 

“Love?” 

“The sexual urge? In my salad days I| 
suppose I experienced attacks of puppy 
love. But since college there has been no 
time. I have been 
occupied fully with 
other things.” 

“So that, in short, 
until this moment, 
your life has been in 
a state of suspen- 
sion. You have ex- 
isted without liv- 
ing—a fine, young 
body occupied by a 
machine we are 
pleased to call a 
brain. And youth 
is so brief, so brie! 
and so glorious.” 

“You are the sec- 
ond person aboard 
this ship to imply 
that I have not 
lived.” 

“And the other 
was?” 

“That questiona- 
ble Miss Fair.” 

Mr. Ghafir raised his fine brows. ‘‘Ques- 
tionable? And why so? This from you!” 

“Tt was an ill-chosen word. Curious, | 
should have said.” 

““She has offended you?”’ 

“Not at all.”” Dare spoke stiffly. “‘But 
she is interesting and rather blatantly 
mysterious; rather trades on her mater- 
nity, I fancy. Still, a fascinating subject 
for observation and the collection of data 
upon the subject of heredity.” 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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—all the money you now have—all the 


would be spent freely and gladly. 

Doctors say that to keep Baby in 
glowing health—from the tips of his 
pink toes to the top of his curly little 
head—clean, sweet clothes are vitally 
important. 

Millions of mothers find that the 
splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha 
in Fels-Naptha give them just the 


riches you ever dreamed of getting—_ 


and for your own—worth the penny 


-you figure it. 


FELS-NAP THA 


> THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
| © Felst$Co Philadelphia 


extra washing help needed for keeping 
Baby’s things sweet and safely clean. 
Also for doing—more easily and more 
quickly—the whole family wash, and the is ee 
general cleaning mothers find necessary ie, 
every day. 
Isn’t. this extra help—for Baby’s sake 


more a week you pay for Fels-Naptha? 
It’s cheaper in the end, too—any way 
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Here’s The Oil 


For Every Household Mechanism 


Squeaks, rattles and unnecessary friction dis- 
appear quickly before the magic of 3-in-One. 
Things run easier and last much longer. 


Keep a Handy can of 3-in-One always ready 
in your sewing machine drawer—and use reg- 
ularly on everything about the house that 
ever needs oiling. 


The High Quality Household Oil 


is pure; penetrates quickly; works out old caked grease and dirt; 
stays in the bearings; lubricates perfectly; won’t dry out or gum. 


3-in-One polishes nickeled surfaces; prevents rust and tarnish on 
all metals. Also cleans, polishes and preserves the finish of fine 
furniture, wainscoting, floors. No wonder it’s the most widely 
used of all packaged oils in the whole, wide world. 


3-in-One is universally sold, too. You will find it at all good 
grocery, drug, hardware and general stores in 1-o0z., 3-oz. and 
¥4-pint bottles as well as 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE ¢ Sample and special new House- 
¢ hold Circular, “79 Uses In Your 
Home.” Request them both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N.J.and Montreal - 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


“Mr. Dare, again I must put you down 
as mistaken. She is only less pitiful than 
yourself. The pair of you! Children driven 
out, jostled, blindly questing. Her danger 
is greater than yours, yet I would fear the 
more for you, for, if she errs, it is on the 
side of too much humanity, and that 
makes for high happiness or abysmal woe. 
But it seldom destroys the soul, as does the 
dry rust which is settling into your fibers. 
Both of you so young, so harried?” 
Somehow, though Dare’s brain told him 
he should be resentful, he could not feel re- 
sentment. He was strangely moved, not, 
perhaps, by the sense of the words so much 
as by the manner of their delivery and the 
personality of the strange, unfathomable, 
remarkable man who delivered them. For 
an instant Dare felt something like awe, 
which in another had been awareness of a 
thing not natural. He remembered stand- 
ing once beneath the stone mill erected by 
voyaging Norsemen on the shores of an 
unknown continent. It was like that—a 
sort of hush of the spirit in the presence of 
some very ancient thing, a thing which 
had outlived generations. 


R. GHAFYIR arose from his deck chair 
and stood, tall, splendid in his pro- 
portions, magnificent of presence, distin- 
guished as no man Dare had known was 
distinguished. What was there about him? 
Dare frowned as he tried to penetrate the 
secret of Mr. Ghafir’s overpowering, yet 
kindly, gentle personality. It was beyond 
his powers of analysis. 

“You have great gifts,’’” Mr. Ghafir said 
in his voice of rare sweetness. ‘“‘They can 
lead you in the way, if you will allow them. 
They were given you to make for happi- 
ness, not for sorrow. For every calm lying 
down to rest before the awakening.”’ He 
turned away, and as he did so Dare caught 
the sound of words spoken so low as to 
escape his understanding. They were 
strange words, dreadful words, and in 
them was the ache of a million heart- 
breaks: ‘For every one of these millions— 
but not for me.”’ 

Young Mr. Dare arose, too, and walked. 
He was shaken, moved. His emotions 
were in such turmoil as he never before 
had experienced; a strange confusion of 
ideas and impressions and questions. 
What if this strange man were right and he 
was wrong? What if the foundation upon 
which he had erected the structure of his 
life was but treacherous quicksand and 
not indestructible granite, as he believed? 
But that could not be. Too many years of 
earnest seeking, of concentrated thought, 
of logic, supported him. Yet he was quiv- 
ering as from a shock. 

He knew the same words, spoken by 
another tongue, would have left him cold, 
unmoved. What was Mr. Ghafir’s power, 
and why his interest? Why did the man 
seek him out to speak words which, in any 
other person, would have been unwar- 
ranted liberty? 


VENTS and words and persons had 

vexed Mr. Dare, and as he walked he 
longed for solitude, for some space where 
he might wander and wander at will with- 
out encountering a human being. And 
yet, as he walked now, his eyes uncon- 
sciously sought for a definite person, as for 
days they had been seeking her. He was 
urged to seek the presence of Rhoda Fair 
by something which was not will, which 
- was stronger than will. As was his custom, 
he faced the fact and endeavored to find 
the truth which gave it life. 

Was it possible that he, Paul Dare, had 
become infatuated with this girl? It was 
unthinkable; yet his eyes sought her, and 
when they fell upon her as she leaned 
against a boat on the topmost deck he 
walked to her as though drawn by a mag- 
net. Nor did he see that her face was sad 
and that her eyes might, not long since, 
have been flooded with tears. ‘‘ Miss Fair,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I think I have been looking for 
you, quite without knowing it.” 

“TIndeed!’’ she said, not warmly. for she 
had climbed to her place to be alone. 


He pursued his subject relentlessly, 
characteristically, not to be sent upon 
diverging path. “‘I have always,” he said, 
“contemplated marriage. In our state of 
civilization it is the logical thing and an 
essential experience.” 

part of one’s polite education,” she 
said ironically. 

“Exactly. And expedient, as well. As I 
say, I had foreseen its possibility without 
aversion, but never had I imagined it as 
coming as the result of infatuation. In- 
deed, it was clear to me the sort of woman 
I should marry, a woman of intellect, 
whose tastes and desires ran parallel to 
mine ——”’ 


HODA interrupted tartly. Like all 

women, her impulse was to make some- 

one eise suffer for her unhappiness. ‘* What 

you wanted,” she said, “‘ was not a woman, 
but a librarian.” 

“Eh?” Her words took him between 
wind and water, jarred the ejaculation 
from him, left him nonplused face to face 
with something very like the truth. 

“And now,” she went on relentlessly, 
“T suppose all this is by way of saying 
that your plans have been upset and that 
you are infatuated, and that I am the 
woman. Mr. Dare,” she turned her lovely 
eyes full upon him, and they were not 
especially lovely then, ‘‘you have not 
known many women, have you?” 

“No,” he said, and the monosyllable 
was all he was capable of uttering. 

““Then my advice to you is to go get ac- 
quainted with lots. It will do you good.” 

He flushed. Perhaps for the first time in 
his distinguished life he looked boyish and 
eager and guilty. ‘‘That—that wasn’t 
what I meant at all,’’ he said clumsily 
enough. 

“Tt was!” 

He met her eye to eye and his lips set. 
That inescapable urge to find and state the 
exact truth was working in him, and it 
gave him an expression at once grim and 
determined; and, with it all, the boyish 
eagerness remained as a sort of afterglow. 
“You are right,”’ he said, ‘‘it was. I beg 
your pardon. It was not my intention to 
be offensive.” 

“You were not,” she said, and then 
with added cruelty: ‘‘ You were not even 
amusing.” 


E STOOD a moment, flushing scarlet; 

the color faded and he became white, 
curiously white, with little accented points 
of white at the curves of his nostrils. 
Then, without opening his lips, he turned 
abruptly on his heel and strode away. And 
when he was gone Rhoda rested her head 
against the planking of the boat and wept 
again softly, drearily, not because of Paul 
Dare, but because she was miserable, 
weary and troubled and miserable; and 
so Mr. Ghafir came upon her. 

child!” he said with grave kind- 
ness, and at his words, touched by the 
emanations of his personality, she felt 
somehow warmed and safe. “Is it then so 
bad?”’ he asked. 

“Oh,” she cried, “if something would 
only happen!” 

“To force you one way or the other?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘That would not be good. It is 
out of yourself must come the thing you 
hope for.” 

He touched her arm gently. 

“If I were troubled,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
seeking for peace, there is one place in the 
world I should go. For it is quiet there, 
high above the world in that mountain 
valley, with cypresses pointing upward to 
the moving clouds like fingers, cedars, and 
the sound of the well from which His 
mother drew water, the bells and voices of 
the sheep and goats coming home at the 
touch of evening; and below you, spread- 
ing away to the Holy City, green and gra- 
cious the plains of Galilee. A quiet, kindly, 
peaceful people! Go there, and you may 
find peace.” 

‘“Where?”’ she asked with hushed eager- 
ness. 

Nazareth,” he said. 


(Continued in the December Home Journal) 
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Spa ing, wholesome, sanitary—tree from visible soil and 


~ stains and dangerous invisible impurities as well. 


Healt hful Cleanliness ts exceptionally important in the bath- | 


room. Impurities from the body removed in washing the hands, 


poushing the teeth and in the bath, readily cling to washstand and_ 


his is a strong safeguard, catch-alls im- 
purities, they hold dirt. A scratched surface readily becomes ur 
cate is harder to clean and the appearance is marred. 


Old Dutch efficiency i is due to individual and distinctive | 


character. Its flat shaped particles are tiny erasers that erase dirt in- 
stead of scratching it off. Old Dutch Cleanser is so thorough, sate, and 


economical that every home should use it tor Healthful Cleanliness. 


There ts nothing else like it 
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Whole Wheat 


olden 


Some foods stress flavor. Some,energy. Others, 
laxative value. 


Why not enjoy the one food that contains all 
these qualities in perfect combination—the de- 
licious whole wheat cereal —Wheatena? 


It is rich in health-giving, body-building proteins and 
mineral salts that stimulate strong vigorous growth of 
bone and tissue. Carbohydrates, that supply extra energy 
for work and play. Just enough bran for regulation in 
nature’s safe way. A perfect combination of all the 
elements needed for building sturdy constitutions. 


Get Wheatena at your grocer’s today, for tomorrow’s 
breakfast. The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, N. J. 


a Write today for Free Sample package 
of Wheatena and a book of recipes 
showing many dainty and economical 
waysin which Wheatena may be served. 


Eat whole wheat every day—Add golden years! 
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The Confessions of an Actor 


(Continued from Page 13) 


But he had that day written a story for 
the Morning Telegraph and his desire to 
read his own article was great. The Tele- 
graph was the only morning paper that 
could be purchased the night before, and 
ten cents was charged for the privilege of 
getting it before going to bed. Obviously 
our syndicate could not expend two-thirds 
ofits capital onacopy. Butler approached 
a newsboy and demanded a paper for five 
cents. The boy was at first unwilling to 
make such a sale, but he could not hold 
out long against the importance of the 
facts that Butler confessed about himself. 
Not only did he tell the boy that he worked 
for the paper, but he all but admitted that 
he owned it. 

We then conferred as to the best way to 
spend the dime that remained. We agreed 
to repair to an all-night restaurant just 
around the corner from the Herald Build- 
ing. The strategy was to be this: Butler, 
as the owner of the dime, was to go into 
the restaurant and order and pay for 
butter cakes, which were not only three 
for five, but were heavy and filling, and a 
cup of coffee. I was to wait outside till he 
had had time to eat one and one-half of 
the cakes and to drink one-half of the 
coffee. This I did and then entered. I 
looked about me a second and then found 
the table where he was sitting. I whis- 
pered something in his ear. 


UTLER suddenly pushed back his chair 

and exclaimed dramatically: ‘‘My 
God, isn’t that terrible!’ He was to con- 
vey from his manner of exit that something 
had broken loose at his newspaper, pre- 
sumably the near-by Herald, and that he 
was needed at once. He grabbed his hat, 
and, seeming to be choking from the in- 
sufficient food, he fled. I sat down to 
the unfinished meal, finished it, and then 
joined Butler round the corner. 

We walked down to Fourteenth Street, 
and there I discovered that I had forgot- 
ten my key. But- 
ler was not pleased 
with the prospect, 
but there was 
nothing for it but 
to sit down and 
wait until the fur- 
nace man arrived 
to receive the 
milkman. We 
wrapped pieces of 
the Morning Tele- 
graph around us 
and sat on the 
brownstone stoop. 
At length we got 
in and climbed the 
weary steps tomy 
hall room, which I 
had described as a 
studio. It was on 
the back and the 
one window faced 
north; to that ex- 
tent it was a 
studio. I had 
never had any 
money to get any 
furniture, and 
there was nothing 
in the room except 
piles of books be- 
longing to my 
father. These were 
strewn every- 
where. Butler 
stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, 
and with his pompous, outraged dignity, 
demanded, ‘‘ Where do I sleep?” 

I explained that he could el the mid- 
dle of the floor or that vast space under 
the window, or he could take either side 
of the room. Then he knew he had been 
sold. Other floors might have been had 
for the asking, and he had paid in advance 
for the use of this one. He made the best 


of it and prepared to cover himself with 
books, as I did. We burrowed down into 
them as though they were snow. It was 
not a bad adventure for Butler, as he was 
able to turn the story of the night into 
copy the next day. 

In that bare unfurnished room Butler 
dreamed that all the authors came to com- 
fort us and offered us much of cheer and 
philosophy. “‘We were poor ourselves,”’ 
they confessed, ‘‘until we attained recog- 
nition. You little know in what good com- 
pany you find yourself and how much bet- 
ter bedfellows you have than if you had 
more money. It’s not at all bad to be poor 
when you can have such distinguished 
company.”’ This may seem far-fetched, 
but the story brought fifteen dollars. 
When he was paid, Butler gave me five 
dollars for my share in the evening. He 
had entirely forgiven me. 


HAD first heard of Butler from my 

brother Lionel. He had played with him 
during a brief period when Butler, tired of 
writing, had desired to become an actor. 
He joined McKee Rankin’s company, the 
same company with which I had played 
during my brief and unhappy engagement 
at Cleveland’s converted cyclorama in 
Chicago. The company reached Minne- 
apolis, and just as in the engagement at 
Cleveland’s, times were very bad and no 
one had any money. Butler, Lionel anda 
man Lionel describes as the head of the 
Minneapolis underworld were sharing a 
room which they could not pay for; the 
underworld seems to have been at a low 
point there as well as the theater. In some 
way Butler aroused the wrath of McKee 
Rankin, probably by his bad acting, and 
it must have been bad indeed to get a dis- 
missal from a company when salaries were 
not being paid. 

Now here comes a situation which is, I 
think, without parallel. Butler was let out 
on Saturday night, and on Monday he ap- 

peared in front as 
critic for a leading 
Minneapolis pa- 
per. Butler with 
his usual persua- 
siveness had talked 
himself into a job. 
It happened that 
the regular dra- 
matic critic 
wanted to go to 
Canada on vaca- 
tion. It was the 
end of the season, 
and scarcely worth 
while for the critic 
to delay his trip. 
Butler got the job. 
No dismissed 
actor ever had a 
chance like this, 
and Butler made 
the most of it. No 
one who knew him 
doubted that he 
would. 


HE company, 

never too thor- 
oughly rehearsed, 
had little confi- 
dence that Mon- 
day night. The 
play was an adap- 
tation from the 
French, and both 
McKee Rankin 
and Nance O'Neil 
played titles. The critic lost no time in his 
review in pointing out to the good people 
of Minneapolis that not only were the two 
leading actors unfamiliar with persons of 
rank, but that there was nothing Gallic 
about them or their performances. His 
invective against Rankin was as skillful as 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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In this portrait of Mrs. Longworth, 
recently painted in the library of her 
home in Washington by the distinguished 
American portrait painter, Wayman 
Adams, her vital beauty and the charm of 
her magnetic personality are strikingly 
revealed. 


on keeping ones appearance up to the mark, 


late Theodore Roosevelt, and wife of the Speaker-elect 
, of the United States House of Representatives, is her 
illustrious father’s own child. 


An ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH, daughter of the 


Vitality and magnetism, trenchant wit, infectious laughter— 
these she has straight from him. A gay unconscious toss of her 
head every now and then recalls that “Princess Alice” who, as 
the daughter of the President, captured the imagination of 
Amcrica. Brilliance of intellect and a keen grasp of public affairs 
have drawn about her the most personable of Washington’s 


inner circle, No woman has the same influence in the shaping 
of political events. 


But Mrs. Longworth has a personal, a womanly side. She 
revel, in her baby daughter. Her clothes have individuality, a 
touch of herself. And she believes in guarding her beauty—a 
whimsical beauty—because the dignity of her life demands that 
she keep her appearance up to the mark. 


NOWING the true foundation of attractiveness to be a clear, 
healthy skin, she is interested in effective ways of caring for 
cr own. And like other beautiful women of distinguished posi- 


a she believes in the cleansing and protection which Pond’s 
wo Creams afford:— 


Every day, before retiring and always after exposure to the 
Weather, cleanse your face and neck with Pond’s Cold Cream, 


eIt's important for the woman who is active in 
the many-sided life of today to keep her personal 
appearance up to the mark. Brains, ability and 
social gifts are none the worse for being supple- 
mented by charm and loveliness. The foundation 
of both is a clear, healthy skin which any woman 
may possess. She need only give it the proper care 
by the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


WOMEN OF DISTINGUISHED POSITION USE THEM 


patting it lavishly over your skin. Let it stay on long enough for 
its pure oils to seep dowh into the pores. It will float to the 
surface the accumulations of dust and powder which have 
clogged them. Wipe off all the cream and dirt. Repeat the 
process and finish with a dash of cold water. If your skin is 
dry leave the cream on all night. 


VER your well-cleansed skin, before you go out and before 
O you powder, with delicate finger tips, brush just a touch of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It gives your skin a velvety surface 
over which your powder adheres smoothly and long. And it 
protects your skin against chapping cold, drying winds and 
hurtful dust and soot. Try both these Creams! They will give 
you that clear, healthy skin Mrs. Longworth believes every 
woman may possess. 


Free orrer—Mail this coupon for free tubes of these creams 
and instructions for using them. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Mw. / 
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The years have not 


robbed her 


other days. 


chaperon’s corner. 


¥ young. 


The “ middle-aged woman”’ 
is fast becoming a relic of 


Age no longer is the line 
of demarcation between days 
of charm and allure and the 
tasteless complacency of a 


Women have learned to 
stay looking young... and 
‘‘looking’’ young means being 


yesterday, a woman today. . .then 
suddenly, ‘‘middle-aged.”’ 


You want to avoid it. Every woman does. 
And you can if you wish. Note the scores of 
women young at 30, charming in the forties 
that you see everywhere today. That will 
prove the point to you. 


To gain it. . . that priceless gift of youth 
... you must follow natural laws of cleanli- 
ness in skin care. Artificial methods have 
been supplanted in modern beauty culture. 

Start with Palmolive, nature’s formula to 
keep that schoolgirl complexion. Don’t let 


it slipaway from you. Youcan’t regain youth, 
but you can keep it. 


DO THIS ... then note the 
changes in your skin 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
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Hers is the Natural Loveliness 

that comes from protective care. 

Millions are retaining the charm 
of youth in this simple way. 


the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both 
washing and rinsing. If your skin‘is inclined 
to be dry, apply a touch of good cold cream 
—that is all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly in the evening. Use powder and rouge 
if you wish. But never leave them on overt 
night. They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements often 
follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green svap, 
or represented as of palm and olive oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


It costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it 
does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


it was unfair. No ordinary critic could 
| have put this thing into type in a way that 
| would have hurt so much. 

Then Butler went on to point out that 
even with the example of all this bad act- 
ing before him he could not see how any 
' actor could play as relatively unimportant 
| apart as that of the servant so atrociously 
| that it seemed almost important. This 
was Lionel, with whom he was sharing a 
room, for which Butler ultimately paid, as 
there were no salaries for the actors during 
this engagement. Butler lasted as critic 
as long as the Rankin company stayed in 
Minneapolis, and he made more than 
enough money to get back 
to New York. 

In addition to his work 
as dramatic critic, he did 
signed Sunday articles 
about Minneapolis which 
were far from flatter- 
ing to the town. 
He would be- 
gin these articles—I 
remember one partic- 
ularly which began, 
‘Five o’clock, the 
hour of absinth in 
Paris.’’ Then he went 
on to describe life at 
that time of day in 
Paris. Then he wrote of what five o’clock 
meant in New York—less romantic, but 
still interesting; and thus, by easy stages, 
and filling a column and a half of space, 
he arrived at Minneapolis at five o’clock, 
where nothing happened at all. Then he 
would launch into one of his invective 
attacks upon the street railway company, 
the gas company and politics in general 
in the town, about which he knew nothing. 


UTLER’S writing, particularly of in- 

vective, always seemed to me to be 
extraordinarily good. He had style, which, 
alongside of some of the slangy, present- 
day, newspaper writing, was almost 
Johnsonian. And he could write with 
charm and whimsicality, as he did in the 
story of the books. Just as in the case of 
Rip Anthony, a great deal of natural 
ability and bitterly acquired experience 
went to waste. I lost track of Butler fora 
while, and then I heard of his death. This 
must have been hastened by the life that 
he had led, the uncertainty of food: and 
lodging, the lack of even the most ordinary 
comforts and a preying, almost childish, 
loneliness. 

During these early vagabond days I 
continued my study of art with Bridgman 
as long as I could, and now and then I sold 
a drawing. I could almost always get a 
dollar by doing a drawing for the adver- 
tising of a certain clothing firm, and once 
{or twenty minutes I was on the staff of 
the New York Telegraph. I went there 
one morning and asked if there was a va- 
cancy in the art department, and was told 
that there was. The editor gave me, 
without seeing me, the assignment to copy 
in line Gainsborough’s portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. It took me just 
twenty minutes to make the copy, and 
then word was sent out that it wouldn’t do, 
and I was fired. 


HILE I was Jooking for a chance to 

draw for some paper I went into a pe- 
culiar business for one who wished to be an 
artist. The product we were to sell was a 
lotion to be used after shaving. For this 
Important concern I was, oddly enough, 
the testimonial getter. The job was given 
to me because I was the nephew of John 
Drew, and in our advertising there ap- 
peared this statement: ‘“‘John Drew uses 
and indorses ——.”’ For this I once more 
got five dollars, and I was told that for 
every testimonial I could get there would 
be another five. 

When our preparation was put upon the 
market it was intended that it should be 
used only by men, but because there was a 
prospect that I might be able to get an in- 
dorsement from my sister, it was changed 

to a general face lotion. Ethel was away 


and I telegraphed her urgently. For many 
anxious days no reply was received and 
then this message came: ‘Dear Sirs: I 
‘received your—I can’t remember the 
damned thing’s name—but I think it’s the 
best table water I ever drank.” 

While I was waiting for this reply I ap- 
proached other celebrities. Nat Goodwin 
gave the company a serious testimonial 
and then sent me one personally: ‘I have 
used your———- My lawyer will see you in 
the morning.” 

The —— company did not last long, be- 
cause the product cost fifty cents to make 
and thirty cents a bottle to sell. At this 
rate there could be no profit. When the 
company went out of existence I was once 
more confronted with 
“Where do we go from 
here?”’ 

After an interval, I suc- 
ceeded in getting into the 
art department of the New 
York Evening Jour- 
nal, where I worked 
for eighteen months. 
During this time I did 
a variety of conven- 
tional newspaper 
work, but usually my 
drawings illustrated 
something on the edi- 
torial page written by 
Arthur Brisbane. I 
had been tremendously impressed asa child 
by the drawings of Doré and my work now 
showed this influence. My drawings were 
of a symbolic, allegorical character and 
steeped in gloom. 

I illustrated some of the verses of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and she protested to Ar- 
thur Brisbane: ‘‘ Don’t let that pessimistic 
old swine, Barrymore, illustrate anything 
more of mine.’”” The combination was an 
extraordinary one, for she was a poetess of 
optimism. Arthur Brisbane sent me up to 
the Hoffman House to see her. 

My timid knock was answered by the 
poetess herself, who was wearing a flowing 
light-blue velvet dressing gown. “I am 
Barrymore,” I said. 

“‘Didn’t your father have courageenough 
to come up here himself?’’ she asked. 

I then explained that I was the artist 
who had offended her, and we had a long 
talk in which I confessed some of my 
shortcomings. My study of anatomy had 
not progressed so far as the human feet, 
and there was always long grass hiding 
feet in my drawings. When I left, Mrs. 
Wilcox, who was a grand soul, called up 
Brisbane and told him that she didn’t 
want anyone else to illustrate her verses. 


HOUGH my work was usually on the 

editorial page and did not always reflect 
the immediate news of the day, it was a 
news item that caused a good deal of a stir 
that led to my being fired from the Eve- 
ning Journal. Paul Leicester Ford, the 
novelist who wrote Janice Meredith, was 
shot and killed by his brother, Malcolm. 
I was to make a drawing of this, but on 
the day of the happening, I got to the 
office late—as I so often did—and my 
drawing could not be reproduced as it 
ordinarily was in half half-tone. It had to 
be reproduced in the quickest way, which 
was an ordinary half-tone reproduction, 
and it came out badly. There was no time 
to do anything about it and the botched 
drawing was reproduced. Mr. Brisbane 
had written a very powerful article on the 
subject of this crime, in the middle of 
which he wrote: “The picture on this page 
illustrates” so-and-so. It was so badly 
done, however, that it showed only that 
the artist had been out late the night before. 

Mr. Brisbane sent for me to come to his 
office. He had the paper stretched before 
him, open at the offending page. ‘Barry- 
more,”’ he asked, “‘you were an actor, 
weren’t. you, before you came here?” 

I admitted to having been on the stage, 
though not importantly. ‘‘ Well,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘don’t you think you could ——”’ 

I didn’t know whether I could or noi, 
but I had to; so I did. 


(To be continued in an early issue) 
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La France MaNuraActuRING CoMPANY, 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a full-size package of La France 
(enough for three washings) for test purposes. 


Grocer’s 


Use La France 
next wash-day 


§ 
AFR ANCE 
Sco 


x7 and see what happens! 


OU will take just half as long to 
finish the washing. You will do 
just half the usual work. Your 
clothes will have much less wear than 
usual. If you use an electric washer, 
you will save exactly half the current. 
And your clothes will be beautifully 
clean, white as snow, sweet-smelling. 


La France is absolutely harmless to 
fabric and color. 


Follow these easy, simple directions: 


Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling 
water two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
La France and a cup of soap (flakes, 
powder or chipped bar soap). Stir this 
into the water in your washing ma- 
chine, washtub or boiler. Now put in 
the clothes. In the washing machine, 
let the clothes soak a few minutes, 
then run the machine only half the 
usual time. (Think how this saves the 
clothes and electric current!) If you use 
a tub, let the clothes soak thirty 
minutes, or better yet, overnight. In 
a boiler, scald the clothes fifteen to 


thirty minutes, stirring occasionally. 


Now rinse the clothes in fresh, warm 
water, plunging them up and down to 
rinse out the dirt which La France has 
loosened. If there should be a stubborn 
spot, rub it gently back and forth be- 
tween the hands, and the loosened dirt 
is out. Do not use a board. 


Rinse through one more water. (Do 
not blue, as La France has done your 
bluing for you.) Your washing is now 
done—your clothes beautifully clean 
—in half the usual time. All the hard 
work has been done by La France. 
Your clothes have undergone practi- 
cally no wear in washing. 


For colored clothes, cool the suds 
to lukewarm, and proceed as with 
white clothes. 


Over a million women are using La 
France each wash-day—saving them- 
selves untold drudgery. Why not let 
La France cut your wash-day work in 
half? Mail the coupon today and get 
the free, full-size package. 


Your grocer has La France 


If you are too busy to mail the coupon or if your next wash-day 1s too close at hand for the sample 
to reach you—don’t let that prevent your giving La France a trial. Think of the time, the work 
you will save! Get a package at your grocer’s. It costs only ten cents—enough for three washings. 
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- OVERLAND: FINE MOTOR 


Whole-heartedly smart women 


and discerning men accept this unusual motor-car 


. . . an engine you’ll never wear out . . . very quiet, very smooth, very powerful—at 
your first mile .. . still more quiet, still smoother, more and more powerful at 50,000 
and over... paradoxically, perhaps, yet perfectly true—a motor-mechanism, the only 
one known, that actually zmproves with use . . . beauty —luxury—richness—com fort 
. .. all these are present to a pronounced degree in this remarkable motor-car. But 
why expatiate upon such virtues when their eloquent epitome is here before your eyes. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 7 WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


LEY, Six-cylinder models from $1750 to $2295 % Four-cylinder models from $1195 to $1595 
( 5 All prices f. 0. b, Toledo 
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THE SYMBOLS OF A DISTINGUISHED MOTOR CAR 
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walking ahead. Her foot tracks in 
the snow were big—from big 
boots, but she looked like a little 
thing just put into big clothes. 

When he came up with her he 
vot off his horse and asked her to 
ride. She looked up and smiled and told 
him no indeed, that she wasn’t cold and 
she wasn’t tired. Ahead was the yellow 
square of light in the window of the Vano- 
vitch farm. ‘‘It’s there I’m going,” she 
told him. ‘I’m Tavanya Vanovitch.” 


E WALKED with her and led the 
horse, and carried her sack of salt. 


She had dark, beautiful eyes. He went to - 


her house with her, and into the kitchen. 
Vanovitch was sitting on a bench at the 
fire, with his shoes off, his feet in thick 
socks’and a pipe in his mouth. ‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so you’re back. Who’s with 
you?” At first he only squinted his 


(ross-Eyed (aptain 


(Continued from Page 25) 


When he got to the house Tavanya 
opened the door, with a lamp in her hand. 
“Oh!” she said, ‘“Oh—it’s you!” 

Peter took off his hat, snow blowing 
across his hair. ‘I wanted to see you 
again,” he said simply. 


Vanovitch was eating his supper. ‘“‘Come | 


inside,’”’ he roared. ‘‘Come, and get you 
some supper.” 

Tavanya closed the door behind him. 
Her cheeks flushed up like a mottled 
flower. Her throat was bare, her arms 
were bare. She was as tall as just to the 
braid on Peter’s shoulder. He sat down 


thing, too, with red revolution 
boiling, that these three could sit 
there like that. 

Sarakov marveled at what a 
young thing she was, what a ten- 
der, wildflower thing, to be where 

wolves cried at night and the wind came 
up. He watched her whittle sticks to 
weave him a shirt. He watched her smile 
at the wool and whisper into the stitches. 
Firelight would shine in her wide, dark 
eyes and catch in her hair. 


NE night, when Vanovitch was gone, 
Peter told her he loved her. He told 
her so suddenly that she moved away 
from him against the wall, begging him 
not to say it. 

She couldn’t believe what he was telling 
her! She couldn’t believe he was asking 
to marry her! She was afraid of it. 

A thing can be too wonderful. 


eyes at Peter; but when he saw it 
was an officer’s uniform he stood up 
in a hurry and pushed the bench 
forward. 

“Sit down,” he said. ‘‘Tavanya, 
get wine.” 

Peter sat down and watched that 
little girl take her coat and her 
boots off, and let down thick braids 
of hair. He watched her get a jug 
and two mugs. When she brought 
one to him, he felt her breath against 
his face, sweet like flower breath. 
And when Peter Sarakov, the hand- 
somest officer from the imperial pal- 
ace, went out in the snow along the 
road to the barracks, he found the 
thought of Tavanya Vanovitch was 
with him like a little ghost. 

He looked back at that house, a 
dark patch in the great whiteness of 
ground and sky. It had been there 
like that every day, every night. 
How unconsciously men come 
against the things that are to make 
their lives! A little dark house had 
been there like nothing, all the 
while; but now, because a girl had 
walked in the snow ahead of him, 
that little dark house was the center 
of the whole night. 

Away across the snow he heard 
the wailing of wolves and the wind 
coming up. He wondered if the 
wolves frightened Tavanya, when 
they cried with the wind like that. 
There was something in the thought 
of it that made him for the first 
time in his life want a woman in his 
arms for whom any other woman 
wouldn’t do as well. Tavanya in a 
little house in the night—in the 
snow—with the wailing of wolves— 
and the wind coming up! How 
strange is the big difference to us of 
little things! 


IS A FEW days Peter went back. 
A girl like that was new to him, a 
girl in three rooms banked up with 
snow, a girl who carried salt and 
brought up a jug and mugs and 
trimmed candles every day for the 
icon with her own little strong 
brown hands, whose clothes were 
coarse wool and who tramped 
through the snow with wood, and 
then smiled, as beautiful as the 
Virgin, into the firelight it made, 
moving from one thing to another 
ol life to help make it, not just to 
use up what the others made. 

ile walked to her house in the 
early winter night. He thought how 
cold her hands must get sometimes. 
lic wondered how it would seem to 
them to be wound in the fur of a 


sable coat in the velvet corner of a 


The Fate of the 
Fur Folk 


By Epwin MarkKHAM 


| emp while the east is pale, 

The trapper is out on the frozen 
trail; 

Cruel traps are on his back, 

Snares to line the woodland track; 

Day by day he links the chain 

Of these grim machines of pain, 

In whose merciless iron jaws 

Little fur folk die, because 

Men must high on Fortune ride, 

Women have an hour of pride. 


Squirrel, ermine, sable, mole, 

Out for food from cliff and hole; 
Muskrat, silver fox and mink, 

At the stream for evening drink— 
All are tempted to this hell 

That some bank account may swell. 


Ladies, do you think of this— 

Up where tempests howl and hiss, 
Where the folk of hill and cave 
Scream with no one there to save? 
Do you see them crunched and lone, 
Steel teeth biting into bone? 


Ladies, did you ever see 

An otter gnawing to get free? 
Gnawing what? His fettered leg, 
For he has no friend to beg. 

Do you see that tortured shape 
Gnaw his leg off to escape? 


Have you seen these creatures die 
While the bleeding hours go by— 
These poor mothers in the wood 
Robbed of joy and motherhood ? 

Do you, when at night you kneel, 
See them in their traps of steel— 
Not alone by pain accurst, 

But by hunger and by thirst? 

Do you hear their dying cries 

When the crows pick out their eyes? 


Yes, sometimes in dreams you hear 
Yells of agony and fear 

From the snare of iron teeth, 

With that panting thing beneath. 

For all night, where storms are whirled, 
Groans are curdling the white world — 
Groans of mothers dying so, 

Groans of little ones that go 

Homeless, hungry in the snow. 


Ladies, are the furs you wear 
Worth the hell of this despair? 


He told her there would be an 
army post somewhere with white 
houses for the officers, and one 
house would be their house. He told 
her she was to have everything she 
wanted. 

When he was gone, she lay for 
hours and hours on the floor by the 
red ashes, frightened at the thought 
of Peter Sarakov loving her. It 
frightened her that Peter had be- 
come the whole world to her. ‘‘I 
shall die with love, if ever he leaves 
me,”’ she whispered. ‘‘Mother of 
God, take him out of my heart 
now—or let him stay there forever!”’ 

One night they heard a sleigh 
going by. They heard it go by, then 
come back again, and up the road to 
the house. The bells stopped jin- 
gling. They heard voices cold and 
crisp in the clear air. Someone 


| clattered the bar of the door. Peter 


opened it, and Countess Lena Kost- 


off came in, shaking snow from her 


shoulders. 

“They told me I’d find you here,”’ 
she said. She held both hands out 
for his. ‘I’ve come to bring you 
back to Moscow. I have the order 
from the commander himself.’”’ Her 
neck and arms were bare against the 
folds of a shimmering gown. 

“You must be frozen, Lena, in 
such a dress,’ Peter said. ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t have come for me. Why 
did you?” 


ENA laughed and threw off her 
coat. ‘‘ Because you didn’t come 
to me,” she said. “I’ve sent for you 
a dozen times. You knew I couldn’t 
go on without you, Peter. What’s 
the reason you didn’t come when I 
begged you so? What are you doing 
in this swineherd place?’”’ She 
looked around at the wooden walls, 
the wooden chairs, the bare wood 
floors. ‘‘Isn’t there some tea or 
something hot to drink?’’ She 
shivered. 

Peter drew Tavanya out of .the 
shadows. ‘‘My little sweetheart 
here will fix you something,” he said. 

The countess stared at Tavanya. 
“So it’s you?” she said. ‘‘You’re 
the reason he didn’t come.’ Then 
she laughed. ‘‘ Well, no matter,’ she 
said. She reached into her coat and 
brought out a long envelope. ‘‘ Here 
are the papers ordering you to Mos- 
cow, Peter,” she said. ‘‘They are 
signed by the czar.” 

Peter took the envelope and broke 
the sea}. He unfolded the papers in 
the lamplight, and read all they 
said. They were orders for his re- 


Motor car purring through the 
bright night of Moscow. He thought 
how her eyes would look in the lights of 
the steps of the Royal Opera House. 
_ She would be with him in some trail- 
ing, black velvet thing—and he decided 
that she shouldn’t change her hair; it 


should be just brown braid around her 
head. 


with her father, and she served him the 
food they had. 

Through many evenings, then, Peter 
sat by the fire with Vanovitch and Ta- 
vanya. He would smoke a long pipe, and 
drink and laugh with the old man, and 
hold wool for Tavanya. It was a strange 


turn, to take effect at once. 

The countess watched him and 
smiled. She put her fingers against 
his lips, that odd little caress. ‘‘It will be 
wonderful to have you again,’’ she said 
softly. ‘Shall we go back tonight—or 
must we wait till tomorrow ?”’ 

Sarakov smiled at her. ‘‘We’ll go as 
soon as Tavanya can be ready,” he said 
quietly 
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No unsightly rags! No grimy 
brushes! No scattered powder! No 
injurious caustics! 

Use BRILLO and save time, effort and 
money—and prevent waste. 

BRILLO—the soft fibre pads and pol- 
isher—cleans a new simple way—quickly 
and economically. BRILLO cleans alu- 
minum, agate, enamel, iron and all other 
cooking utensils; stoves, sinks and tubs; 
china and glass; woodwork and windows; 
mirrors and tiling. And no injury to any 
surface—or to your hands! 100,000,000 
packages sold. 

Try BRILLO—the coupon and a dime 
will bring a generous supply. 


BRILLO Guarantee 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 


BRILLO is sold at leading department, 
hardware and grocery stores, and at 10¢ 
and 25¢ stores everywhere. 


Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 


Name 


Address 
Dealer 


L.H. J. 11-25 
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An absorbing game 
of skill that fasci- 
nates everybody. 
Plenty of opportu- 
nity for developing 
scientific play 
while working out 
the infinite possi- 
bilities of new win- 
ning combinations. 


Tony Sarg depicts above 


A thrill aminute 
in TOURING 


HIS famous humorous artist has shown 
the excitement of beating your opponent 


in TOURING, the great cross-country auto- 
mobile race game. Betty has sent Jack “‘ back 
for gas,’”’ just when he thought he had the 
race in hand. A thrill a minute in TOURING 
till the last card is played! It is very novel 
and very exciting. It will delight you. 


A game of 100 fine- 
ly finished cards. 
Entirely different 
from other games 
—in play, in ap- 
pearance and in 
all its features. 
Played by two to 
six people, indi- 
vidually or as 
partners. The 
game of the year. 


Price, 75c at Mealers or by mail. 


PEGITY 


Price, $1.25 at Dealers or by mail. 


PARKER GAMES 


are all great fun to play! 


PARKER GAMES are all handsome, but 
the superiority of their playing qualities 
has made them the standard of excellence in 
games. That’s why PARKER GAMES are 
played in millions of homes today. You'll 
particularly enjoy these favorites— 


The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the world 


One of the most popular 
women and live young people. For homes and clubs. 
“The standard of excellence in games” 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS.: FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
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In Moscow Tavanya Vanovitch was like 
a little lost wind in a woods—lonely, 
afraid, so conscious of hands and feet. 
Peter rented a house—mirrored walls, vel- 
vet carpets—and he married Tavanya in 
the chapel of St. Michaels’. He bought 
her everything he could think of. She 
laughed like a happy child; sometimes 
she cried like a child too happy. 

Lena told Peter she wanted to be good 
to his little bride. She taught her court 
manners and took her to ride. She taught 
her to be hostess at tea. At night in their 
own house Tavanya would cuddle into 
Peter’s arms and tell him how she loved 
Lena, how good she was. 

Peter met Lena on the Boulevard once 
and thanked her for everything she had 
done for Tavanya. 

When they had been married one month 
the revolution began to break. Peter was 
put in command of a prison camp forty 
hours away. He read his orders over and 
over with terror, with a heartsickness it 
seemed he could not control because of 
that little Tavanya whom he worshiped 
before everything. 

He went to Lena Kostoff. ‘‘Lena, you 
said once you loved me,”’ he began bluntly. 
“Have you forgotten 


s O,”’ SHE said softly, and came close 
to him, to put her fingers against his 
lips. ‘Love is never forgotten, Peter.” 

‘“Remembering the love you had for me 
yesterday, will you grant today the most 
I ever asked of anyone?” 

“Peter, I need nothing to remember of 
then,’’ she said, ‘“‘when I love you now. 
What is 

“TI leave Russia tonight,” he said ab- 
ruptly. ‘Will you keep Tavanya? Will 
you protect her as you would protect me, 
if I needed you?” 

Below in the courtyard they heard the 
laughter of a dozen fat guards, in the arms 
of one of whom a slim little girl was strug- 
gling against caresses. 

“Will you keep her, Lena,” Peter 
pleaded, ‘‘till I come back?” 

The countess smiled. ‘‘ Why, of course, 
Peter,”’ she said. ‘Bring her as soon as 
you like.” 

In gray twilight he took Tavanya to 
Lena’s great house one hour before his 
train left. 

He held her close in his arms—she so 
little and afraid. When he went away, he 
looked up from the street to see her as long 
as he could. She was sobbing in Lena’s 
arms—Lena, tall and beautiful, waving 
from the window. 

Lena Kostoff had four officers dining 
with her that night at ten. The table was 
white—sparkling gold, glass and silver. 
Lena’s dinners were famous. Beef, plum 
cake and love were served famously better 
at Lena’s than elsewhere. 

“You're a little fool to stay upstairs and 
cry, Tavanya,”’ the countess told Peter 
Sarakov’s girl bride. ‘‘ You’ll be dingy and 
old when Peter comes back. Let the maid 
do your hair. Here—put on my ear- 
drops.” 


O WHEN the officers came, Tavanya 

was there with scarlet drops in her ears, 
scarlet lips in a white face, rich brown hair 
piled around her head. The countess in- 
troduced her to a man in Russian uniform 
whom the others didn’t know—a short, 
square man, with eyes that were crossed 
and lips that twitched at the corners; 
Captain Zasch. 

When he had drunk deeply he told 
them he belonged to the Polish Secret 
Service. Also when he had drunk more 
deeply he tried to kiss Tavanya. She 
struggled. 

The countess laughed, slapped him 
lightly and took his kiss herself. ‘‘Go up- 
stairs, dear, if you want to,” she told 
Tavanya. ‘‘ We'll excuse you.” 

After Tavanya was gone, the man spent 
an hour asking questions about her. “‘She’s 
like the first and only girl I ever loved,” he 
said. ‘I’ve loved something about every 
lady I’ve ever seen since, but the first was 
the right one.”’ He said he liked a spitfire 
who wouldn’t give kisses. But, he said, 


that was just when he never gave up till he 
got one. 

“‘I wish you luck,” Lena laughed. Then 
she studied him a minute. ‘Do you really 
want her?” she asked. ‘‘If you do, I'll tell 
you something.” 

He said he did want her—very much. 

While the others drank and smoked, 
Lena told him of Peter Sarakov. 

Captain Zasch had heard of him, but 
the two had never seen each other. 

“‘Nobody really loves but once,’’ she 
said, “‘like you and that first one. Loving 
somebody makes tatters out of your heart, 
but you hold to the ghost of their hands in 
your own hands, and pray God to only 


bring them back to tatter and tear you ° 


again. Days come—things happen—mu- 
sic plays—people laugh, but if you ever 
love once, it’s the first and the last.” 

She told him she had waited for Peter 
Sarakov week in and week out, that he’d 
married Tavanya, that he’d left her now 
for duty. The countess leaned across 
the table and slid her slim fingers into the 
cross-eyed captain’s squatty ones. The 
man with the countess bent his head to 
hear her. 

“If you want her,” Lena said, “and 
take her, and go far enough away from 
Peter to keep her ——”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Well, that’s better,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s more like it than slapping 
me for a kiss.’’ He patted her fingers and 
slipped her little lace handkerchief out of 
them into his pocket. 

“T’ll take this for the memory of a gra- 
cious lady,”’ he smiled, ‘‘and as to the rest 
of it, in my business I can find myself in 
Russia today and who knows where to- 
morrow? And a pretty woman’s a mat- 
ter of habit with me.” 


t.. talked awhile longer of this thing 
and that; then he bade her good night 
and rose. ‘‘ Your dinner, my dear count- 
ess, has been unexpectedly charming,’’ he 
told her, standing in the doorway. ‘“‘I’ll 
show myself out, if you don’t mind.” 
The three others were balancing spoons 
on their fingers, one of them calling for 
dinner to begin over again. Lena watched 
the heavy doors of the reception room 
open and close; then the three others 
greeted her into their game uproariously. 
She sang and laughed and drank with 


them till dawn came in at the windows; 
then she left them there, and went to her 
own room. She took down her hair, put 
her night slippers on, and went down the 
long hall to the room she’d given Tavanya. 
She opened the door softly. The French 
windows were thrown wide, light coming 
in grayly. There was that hush in the 
room, that silence of gone things. The bed 
was empty. On the floor, as though delib- 
erately dropped there, was the little lace 
handkerchief Lena had carried to dinner, 
the handkerchief she had last seen in the 
pocket of the cross-eyed captain. 

She went back to her own room and 
took a perfumed sheet of paper from the 
gold case on her table and wrote: 


Beloved Peter: Our Tavanya wandered 
out of the house tonight, looking, with her 


simple mind, for you, I think. We are search- 
ing. I am heartbroken. Meanwhile I write 
to tell you she is gone. 

Devotedly and entirely yours, 


KOSTOFF. 


She dropped a little flame of purple 
sealing wax on the tip of the envelope, 
watched it settle and spread, then slowly 
pressed the ring of her first finger into it. 
“Well,” she said, “‘every piece of life fits 
in somehow.” 

A week went by with no word from 
Peter. Sometimes she wondered how that 
officer who had taken Tavanya, had taken 
her, and where he had taken her, and how 
Peter would talk of Tavanya being gone. 
One thing annoyed her. Tavanya, child- 
like, had smudged her fingers one day 
when she had first learned to rouge them, 
on a white brocade tapestry where the 
marks wouldn’t come off. It annoyed 
Lena that the pink print of four fingers 
kept drawing her eyes. 

She asked the man to tea who had in- 
troduced the cross-eyed officer to Mos- 
cow. ‘‘Where is Captain Zasch?’’ she 
asked him. 

He told her Captain Zasch had been 
sent very suddenly to Australia. 

““Indeed,”’ Lena replied. ‘* When shall 
we see him again?” 


HE man, spreading salt on his sugar 
bread, answered that he had heard the 
captain was never to return. ‘Fine fel- 
low—Captain Zasch,”’ he said. 
“Yes, indeed,”’ Lena smiled. 
Within ten days a letter came from 
Peter. It only said: 


I know you will spare nothing to find her. 
I trust you. Have sent for release of com- 
mand and will join you as soon as granted. 


Lena’s heart sang. He was coming! 
The privilege would be hers of being close 
to him in his sorrow. She covered the fin- 
ger marks with a corner of lace. 

She went to a ball of the military post. 
She danced with the man who had told 
her Captain Zasch was in Australia. 

“By the way,” he said, ‘‘ you were ask- 
ing after the captain. He has not gone, it 
seems. He is still in Moscow. He is going 
next week to a prison camp to relieve the 
command of Captain Sarakov, since you 
wanted to know.” 

Lena left the ball white with anger, sick 
with fear. Hope of happiness, dying, is 
like life, dying, as fearful, as final. She 
sent a message to Captain Zasch in the 
care of the man she had danced with, ask- 
ing if he had lost his mind, demanding re- 
action on his going where Sarakov was, 
begging that he take Tavanya out of the 
country within twelve hours. In the early 
morning a messenger came with an answer. 
It said briefly: 


You command men, but not the army. 


O LENA KOSTOFF came only one 

thought, like a red rag flung before her 
eyes over and over till she was dizzy, al- 
most crazy with it—Peter would know 
what she had done! If Zasch went to that 
camp or even stayed in Moscow, Peter 
would find Tavanya and know! He would 
have Tavanya again! Loathing Lena, he 
would only have Tavanya again! She 
would spare herself that, no matter what 
else, she said. She said she would not bear 
the defeat, scorn and pain of it. 

She went the next morning and offered 
for service. ‘‘Russia needs me,” she told 
them. She gave all her jewels and asked to 
cook in the prison camp where Sarakov 
commanded. They gave her gray flannel 
clothes; they cut the gold Kostoff hair— 
woolen stockings—flat, thick shoes. She 
went to the prison camp with twenty sol- 
diers who were going too. They rode forty 
hours. 

In the low, yellow light of late after- 
noon they came where the barns of build- 
ings were—rows and rows of them, close 
together like animal pens. The prisoners 
were pegging wagon wheels. Across the 
courtyard Peter Sarakov, tall, straight, so 
dark and handsome, stood in a doorway. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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OF motor car buyers had actually 


learned to prefer Fisher bodies 
before the public was made 
familiar with the Fisher name. 


That statement sounds like a 
paradox. It is, on the contrary, a 
fact intensely significant of the 
certainty with which the public 
recognizes higher merit and 
greater value. 


Long before the public had learned 
to demand—“‘Is the body by 
Fisher?”—motor car owners 
everywhere had cometo know that 
the bodies of a certain few auto- 
mobiles were far superior. 


It was not a mere coincidence 
that the manufacturers of these 
cars were, one and all, clients of 


Fisher. 


Y 


The public was quick to appreci- 
ate that these few, outstanding cars 
were smarter in body design; that 
the bodies retained their finish and 


their good looks longer; that they 
were finer, more comfortable, 
more durable. 


Such an obvious advantage was 
sure to increase, and it did in- 
crease, the sale of these cars with 


Fisher bodies. 


They became leaders in point 
of volume, and in point of 
value—and they are leaders in 
both, today. 


In each price division, there is 
an outstanding car which offers 
the advantages and superiorities 
so widely recognized in a body 
which bears the esnblem—Body 
by Fisher. 
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IIGNITY is the embodiment of poise, 
Fi grace of carriage and beauty of 
dress. 


Foot Savers Have Dignity 
Julian & Kokenge Foot Saver Shoes possess 
a quiet refinement and a wondrous ease that 
brings grace to your walking activities, beauti- 
fies your costume and promotes poise. Foot 
Savers are dignified. 

Foot Savers Are Scientific 
J & K Foot Savers are scientific. They are 
constructed to give the utmost support and 
control to the arches of the foot. They follow 
naturally the lines of the foot, allowing free 
action of nerves and muscles. They assure 


foot ease—foot health. Foot Savers are ‘‘ Foot 
Insurance for the Future.”’ 


Foot Savers Are Styleful 


With all their comfort-giving features, with 
all their dignity, Foot Savers have a complete 
regard for style. Go to your nearest dealer 
and see the beautiful designs of the winter 
season. There is a style for every type of foot 
—for any costume and every occasion. Foot 
Savers are truly made for every woman, of 
every age, in every walk of life. 


Foot Savers Everywhere 


J & K Arch Fitting Shoe dealers are located in 
most every town in America. If you are not 
sure as to the one nearest you, write us direct. 


Handsome folder picturing season's new styles sent Free on request. 


THE JULIAN (2 KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K”’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
436 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Lena had a scarf tied over her head. She 
turned her face away, and with the twenty 
soldiers shuffled by where he was, in her 
flat, thick shoes. 

The cook shanty stood behind the 
others. The fat cook set Lena at a bushel 
of potatoes for supper. The knife cut her 
hands. Potatoes stained her finger nails. 
She talked as much as she dared, and 
found that thirty-one officers ate together 
at one table where Peter Sarakov ate. For 
two days she prepared vegetables, her 
hands, like a machine, going. In the dark- 
ness of the third night she went to a win- 
dow and looked at Peter and looked at 
him, so close she could have touched him. 
The next day she made rice balls for the 
officers’ table and filled them with poison. 

In the evening guards came for her and 
took her to headquarters. She went, like a 
machine going. She didn’t care, she said. 

In the courtyard the prisoners pegged 
their wheels with only guards, not officers, 
watching; the officers were dead. But at 
headquarters, as she came across the 
floor, Lena suddenly stopped, caught a 
hand against the wall and stared. 

Captain Zasch, short and square, with 
crossed eyes, and lips that twitched at the 
corners—Captain Zasch was in command. 

Pieces of life, how strangely you are cut 
for us! 


E HEARD Merkles clumping up the 
cellar stairs. He came to the door 
with a lamp. “‘Two lamps make you see 
better than one,”’ he said. ‘‘Here’s an ex- 
tra for you. We always treats our lodgers 
more than right, heaven bless us. This 
here gentleman here will say so too.’”’ He 
looked at me, for me to say something. 
He stared at me, then suddenly backed 
out and shut the door. 
The cross-eyed gentleman only watched 
me. 
“Where is Tavanya?” I heard myself 
asking. 
“With me, of course,” he said. “A 
young, beautiful girl? Certainly. We’ve 
done two continents together,” he said, “in 


secret service. She’s as good a little gsol- 
dier as I am, if I’d let her be.”’ 

I felt him watching me through and 
Fan and I felt my own eyes getting 
narrow, my hands shaking to choke him. 
I waited only because he went on tallx- 
ing—slowly—straight to me. 

“‘Countess Lena Kostoff,’’ he said, “did 
not know that by chance orders Peter 
Sarakov left camp the night before her 
rice balls were served. And Captain Zasch 
both came and left the day after. So when 
Peter Sarakov found the truth in Moscow 
about where Tavanya had gone, and went 
back to the camp for the captain, he had 
missed both the captain and the rice balls. 
Of course there was no way to trace secret 
service; but he did find one thing—a cer- 
tain address in England where Captain 
Zasch was bound, by duty, to appear 
sooner or later; so the best Sarakov could 
do was to go there and wait till Zasch 
came, and—aren’t you Peter Sarakov, 
waiting for me?” 


ES, I had been waiting day and night 
for him. I got to my feet and shoved 
my chair back. 

He got up quickly, too, but went on 
talking quietly. ‘‘ Would you have wanted 
me to leave her with a woman who sold 
her like that?” he said. I saw tears com- 
ing into his eyes, dropping down on his 
cheeks. “She was like that first girl I 
loved,”’ he said simply. ‘‘I wanted to save 
her from Kostoff. She’s been just like a 
child of mine. I wouldn’t harm her little 
finger. Now you take her and ——” 
Tears came into his voice till he had to 
stop talking. 

Merkles suddenly thrust the door open. 
“‘Pardon,”” he stammered at me; 
you looked so terrible ill I thought a 
woman should be fetched. I couldn’t find 
the Missus, so I took liberty, heaven bless 
me, to get the captain’s little girl from her 
own room upstairs.” 

I heard quick little feet along the hall. 
I looked up and Tavanya, beautiful as the 
Virgin, brown braids around her head, 
was there in the doorway. 

How oddly the pieces of life fit together! 


C fashions in (ollege Morals 
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well as he knows Cambridge said some- 
thing about Boston’s subsidized mar- 
riages. When asked what he meant, he 
said that he was thinking of the income 
tax as an influence in fashionable society. 
“It is this way,” he explained: ‘The 
young Harvard graduate without much 
money, but of good family either in Bos- 
ton or elsewhere, is married very soon 
after he gets out of college to a daughter 
of wealthy Back Bay parents. The boy 
has had no time to establish himself in a 
business or profession, but nevertheless 
starts off the new household on a scale not 
too far below that to which his bride has 
been accustomed. The answer is easy. 
The girl’s family is delighted to get the 
right sort of husband from Cambridge. 
Her father intends her to have her share 
of his fortune eventually, so he makes over 
to her a big slice of her portion in advance, 
thus reducing the amount on which he has 
to pay the Government a surtax and at the 
same time enabling the young people to 
make an early start without any social 
sacrifice to poverty. In other words the 
marriage is subsidized. It is a very ancient 
custom, but the income tax has given it a 
new impetus.” 

The Bostonian declared that such an ar- 
rangement had been made often enough 
between the Harvard graduate and the 
Boston debutante to justify his generali- 
zation. But whether it has happened once 
or a hundred times, there is no doubt 
about the dependence of Back Bay host- 
esses upon Harvard undergraduates for 
supplying enough men for the coming-out 


The system was explained to me by a 
student victim. ‘I am not a Bostonian,” 
he said, ‘‘but ever since I became a mem- 
ber of this club I have been invited to all 
the parties over in the Back Bay. It is the 
same way with all members of clubs. 
They have got our names down in their 
private social registers. The season of 
debutante dances begins about the middle 
of November and runs through to March. 
As a rule these dances are given Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, and then there are generally what 
they call ‘series dances’ on Fridays. If 
your name is on the membership list 0! a 
Harvard club you get invited to them ail, 
so a man can keep going every night if 
he wants to. Of course he doesn’t have to 
go at all if he doesn’t want to; but if a 
man turns down too many invitations he 
gets in bad with his own associates out 
here, and he misses a lot of fun. 

“They never have two dances on ihe 
same night, because the hostesses don't 
want to cut into each other’s chances ‘or 
having a big crowd of students. There 
will be a dozen or more big dinners at 
private houses before each dance, and 
then we all come together in a hotel or 
some country club near Boston for the 
dancing. At the dinners in the houses 
there are generally champagne and punch, 
but there is nothing to drink at the big 
dances themselves, unless it is private 

stuff carried in flasks, because the hotels 
will not take the risk of violating the law. 
I have been to a good many of these 
dances, but have seen very few flasks. 
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parties of their daughters, and for all in- 
cidental social functions. ; 
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omething wrong with the child 
who not gain 


during the 
are your children safe from 
the evils of undernourishment ? 


How long ago did you last weigh your 
children? Are they normal for their 
height and age? Do they gain at the 
rate they should? 

Unless you pay regular, strict atten- 
tion to your children’s weight, you are 
neglecting an important health matter. 
For weight is the surest index of health. 

Too many mothers—if their children 
are slightly underweight, “ peaked,”’ 
listless—imagine it is a phase all chil- 
dren must go through, and excuse it on 
the plea, “they're just growing.” 


Underweight a Danger Signal 
The fact that they are growing is the 
very reason why it is so important to 
keep their weight and health normal. 
For during the formative “Growing 
Age’’ underweight is apt to be the first 
warning sign of malnutrition. 

All growing children are especially 
susceptible to this condition of under- 
nourishment, with its life-long damag- 
ing effects. Malnutrition is alarmingly 
prevalent today—afflicting one child out 
of every three!—in country and city, 
among rich and poor alike. 

Doctors agree that malnutrition is 
due to (1) physical defects; (2) lack of 
home control; (3) faulty health habits; 
(4) wrong diet. 


What Every Mother Should Do 


The only way to overcome or prevent 
malnutrition is to correct these causes. 
The Nutrition Department of the Bor- 
den Company, after years of experiment- 
ing, has worked out a program for 
mothers—simple, practical, complete— 
which has already accomplished won- 
ders in building up children. 


How to Serve EAGLE BRAND 


Give a daily feeding between meals— 
preferably as a drink—2 tablespoonfuls 
diluted with % cup cold water. Or asa 
spread on bread or crackers (in which 
case have the child drink more water). 
Poured over cereal or fruit. Made up in- 
to custards, egg nogs and other simple 
dishes. 


Do this regularly every day. 


It consists of (1) thorough physical 
examination by a doctor; (2) regular 
weekly weighing; (3) good health 
habits (plenty of sleep, fresh air, regu- 


lar bowel movements, frequent baths, 
etc.); (4) a well-balanced diet of vege- 
tables, fruit, cereals, milk, a little 
meat, few sweets, and—in addition—a 
regular daily feeding of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


Eagle Brand 


—a health and weight builder 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT TABLES 


BOYS GIRLS 
This well-known health food—taken = = 
| 
38 34) 38 33 33 33 
weight and general appearance. 39 35 35 «35 39 34 «(34 
. ' 40 36 36 36 40 36 36 36 36 
Eagle Brand is pure country milk—a 41 38 38 38 38 41 37 37 37 37 
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perfect food in itself—combined with 43 41 41 41 41° 41 43 41 41 41 41 «41 
44 44 «44 «444 44 42 42 42 42 «42 
sugar 1n a way that makes it more 45 46 46 46 46 46 46 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
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easily digested. It satisfies all three re- 47 50 49 sO 50 50 50 50 47 50 49 -50 50 50 50 50 
quirements of a child’s food—supplies 49 55 55 55 55 55 55 55] 49 55 545455555656 
50 58 57 58 58 58 58] 50 58 56 56 58 59 61 
energy, replaces waste tissuc, provides 51 61 61 61 61 61 61] 51 61 59 60 61 61 63 
52 64 63 64 64 64 64 52 64 63 64 64 64 65 
material for growth. 53 68 66 67 67 67 67| 53 68 66 67 67 68 58 
5471 70 70 70 70/54 71 69 70 70 71 
Start today to feed your children 55 74 72 72 «+73 75 72 74 74 74 
56 78 73 76 77 «77/156 79 76 78 78 
Eagle Brand regularly. At the same time 57 82 79 80 81 | 57 84 80 82 82 
58 85 83 84 84] 58 89 84 86 
. 59 89 87 88 | 59 95 87 90 
Write for the 3 Little Books 60 94 91 92] 60 101 91 95 
; ) 61 99 95 | 61 108 99 
This famous set of books on child 62 104 100 | 62 114 104 
63 111 105 | 63 118 


health is being used today by more than 


100,000 mothers as a practical guide in 
bringing up their children. It contains 
complete information about malnutri- 
tion and its treatment—general health 
rules—valuable height and weight 
charts—interesting menus and recipes— 
advice on adolescent problems, etc. 
Mail the coupon today for your free set. 
The Borden Company, 460 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tables prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph. D., and Thomas D. Wood, M. D. 


Find out—by checking against this chart— whether YOUR child is up to normal 
weight. If not, begin Eagle Brand feedings at once. 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Eagle Brand has helped save 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


460 Borden Building 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free set of 3 Little Books. 


whi fret 
this Conrensep Mii will 
™PPsition, each label will 


YOU can help, too, by observing 
Golden Rule Sunday, December 6. 


% 1,000,000 lives in the Near East. 
& 


Trade Mark of TRE Borpen 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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fits the mouth.” 


Over 14,000,000 
people have bought 
and are now daily 
users of Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush be- 
cause their eyes 
showed them at a 
glance that Dr. 
West’s is the one 
brush that com- 
bines these essen- 
tial features: 
(1) Conforms to 


every curve and angle and crevice. 


could get your teeth 
measured for a tooth brush 


it would be called" DR.WESTS 


When yousee this illustration you 
can have but one conviction— 
‘That brush cleans because it 


4 FITS! 
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the inner tooth structure. (2) Pen- 
etrates the crevices from back as 
well as the front. (3) Reaches all 


danger spots with 
ease. The pointed 
bristle tufts pick 
clean. This illustra- 
tion of Dr. West’s 
speaks louder than 
words. 


There's a Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush for every 
member of the family. 
Prices: Adult's, 50c; 
Youth’s, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Gum Massage, 
75c. Canadian prices 
same as U.S. A. 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush contacts 
| While almost any tooth brush will clean 
i outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 
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Any Harvard student who really got 
drunk at such a party would have a diffi- 
cult time in squaring himself with his 
associates when he got back to Cam- 
bridge. Of course the girls drink wine or 
punch at the house parties, but I have 
never seen one touch a flask at the dance 
later on and have never seen any intoxica- 
tion among women at such dances. If 
there is anything of that sort, it is in the 
automobiles at the time of the big football 
games.” 

So much for the customs of Harvard 
which may impair the morals of a com- 
paratively few and which, more obviously, 
do interfere with the work they are sup- 
posed to do there. It is a fair statement 
of facts, although with only a suggestion 
of statistical evidence. 

In spite of whatever sex irregularity 
there may be among the students, in spite 
of the few who drink habitually and the 
many who drink occasionally, the waste 
of time and character at Harvard is a 
small thing as compared with the building 
of character and the good use of time 
which are going on in that university. 


Little Margin for Dissipation 


is the only conclusion justified 
by a common-sense process of elimina- 
tion and inference. Take the one item of 
liquor, for example. As already said, 
Harvard has not had a single case of wood- 
alcohol poisoning, so there can’t be very 
much of the cheap bootleg poison used 
there. Neither is it probable that there 
can be any widespread, frequent use of 
whisky or gin at seven and eight dollars 
a quart, the Cambridge price of the com- 
paratively safe stuff, because Harvard 
students, as a class, are not rich enough to 
pay that price very often. According to 
the reports of the bureau of student em- 
ployment, over a thousand men are regis- 
tered for summer and term-time jobs by 
which they may earn their way through 
college. There are many other workers 


not registered with the bureau who have ~ 


privately found employment, so it 
is a conservative estimate that one- 
third of all the graduate and under- 
graduate students at Harvard are 
obliged to earn something as they 
go along. There are hundreds 
who could not pay their bills 
if it were not for the aid of 
scholarships, and the qual- 
ity of academic work re- 
quired to win a scholar- 
ship leaves very little 
margin of time for dis- 
sipation. 

Only about 8 percent 
of the Freshman class 
are dropped each year 
for failure to maintain 
the required standing 
in their studies. That 
figure is less than the 
average freshman 
mortality of all the 
important colleges of 
the country. So Har- 
vard freshmen do not 
seem to be going to the 
dogs. Upper classes 
are making as good 
an academic showing. 

It is in the quantity 
and quality of the 
studying that is now 
being done and the 
attitude of the stu- 
dents toward their 
work that the surest 
evidence of sound 
conditions is found. It is no longer re- 
garded by anyone as a disgrace to win the 
Phi Beta Kappa key, and studying has 
become fashionable, thanks very largely 
to the new tutorial system and the gen- 
eral examinations to determine whether a 
man really possesses a comprehensive 
knowledge and true understanding of the 
subjects on which he has chosen to con- 
centrate. There is a material increase 


Creo. 


_that time. 
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every year in the number of undergraduate 
students who voluntarily undertake to do 
more and harder work for the sake of 
going through their courses with dis- 
tinction. They could not do that if they 
were trying to do more and harder drink- 
ing at the same time. 

There are no two professors on the Har- 
vard faculty better qualified to give a 
moral appraisal of the students and to 
check off present-day fiction with facts 
than Prof. Bliss Perry, of the department 
of English Literature, and Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, of the Medical School. Doctor 
Cabot also teaches social and personal 
ethics in the department of philosophy. 
Both of these men were willing to talk and 
to be quoted concerning the evil and the 
good that they see at Harvard. 

course,”’ said Professor Perry, ‘‘ we 
have had the college novel purporting to 
show the deviltry of students always with 
us. An academic community always 
makes an effective setting for fiction. 
Among the early books of the sort here at 
Harvard there was Guerndale, written by 
F. J. Stimson, of the class of 1876. It 
gave the undergraduate point of view of 
the fast set of that period. In the nineties 
we had Jesse Lynch Williams’ Princeton 
stories, very wholesome and very true to 
the boyish spirit of Princeton students at 
The contrast between those 
Princeton stories and the modern books is 
startling. It is fair enough to say that 
such books have some justification in fact 
so far as small groups of students are con- 
cerned here at Harvard and probably at 
other colleges, but it should always be 
understood that they describe the be- 
havior of very small minorities whose 
dissipations make far more effective ma- 
terial in these days for salable fiction than 
the hard, earnest work and sane, wholesome 
living of the great majority of students.” 


‘Past and “Present 


Benes example, we will say that there 
are two hundred Harvard students as 
guests at a debutante dance over at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. Perhaps half a 
dozen of them will have pocket flasks 
for cloakroom drinking or for the 
surreptitious treating of as many 
girls. But the half dozen are enough 
to queer the whole party, if you 
are astern moralist; and if you 
are a realist engaged in writ- 
ing fiction, you seize upon 
that half dozen as if it were 
typical, ignoring the hun- 
dred and ninety-four who 
go to the dance without 
flasks and without mak- 
ing spectacles of them- 
selves. 
“There is not as much 
drinking among stu- 
dents today as for- 
merly. It lessens by 
decades. 

“In my class, 1881, 
at Williams, made up 
for the most part of 
pious up-country 
students, there was a 
tough dozen or so 
who did more drink- 
ing than any similar 
group in Harvard 
would think of doing 
today. 

“There is much less 
drinking now, here 
and elsewhere, than 
there was at Williams 
when my brother 
Lewis was there in the 
class of 1898. 

“From some of the recent fiction we 
get the impression that cheating in their 
academic work has become a new fashion 
among students. There again is exaggera- 
tion in which the very unusual is made to 
appear as typical. I would have far more 
confidence in the common run of boys at 
work on their examination papers than 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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ce rtainly am 
Proud of my Bui ck? = 
LINC 


If there is one sentiment above others that 
Buick inspires in the hearts of American 
families, it is pride of ownership. 


Buick is one of the finer cars of the nation. 
Its very name calls up a mental picture of 
flashing body profile and finish, an ornament 
at the curb of better homes. It is smart look- 
ing but not flashy, dignified but not dull. 


Nor is this beauty only skin deep. Buick 
performance never gives need for apology. 


WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


Twenty-one years have gone into the perfec- 
tion of its mechanical design and its reliable 
Valve-in-Head engine. Cold weather now 
coming cannot impair its starting and run- 
ning efficiency. There is an exclusive, auto- 
matic heat-control on the carburetor. And 
Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes furnish 
supreme traffic safety! 


Many new 1926 refinements have been in- 
corporated to make Better Buick body 
interiors the last word in comfort and luxury. 


ARE BUILT, 


BUICK 


Buick closed bodies are built by Fisher to 
Buick standards—the highest laid down today 
by any motor car manufacturer. 


You may well be proud of your Buick. It is 


a better motor car! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


BUILD THEM 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


WILL 
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Warm Comfort for Cool e4utumn 


Now evenings are chilly—mornings, too. Yet it is 
wasteful to keep the furnace going regularly. This in- 
between season is dangerous. Prevent colds now and 
be repaid all winter. 


Just connect a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in any room 
and it will provide genial, comfortable warmth. 


For your health’s sake use a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater. 
It has no flame and therefore does not consume 
the air and oxygen in the room. Hotpoint Hedlite 
Heaters produce the cleanest, safest, most healthful 
kind of warmth. 


Hedlite Heaters are made in five sizes and styles. See 
them at your dealer’s. Prices from $5.75 to $14.00. 
All give the same amount of heat. 


To be certain of satisfaction and guaranteed quality 
make sure the one you buy is a Hotpoint Hedlite 
Heater. For back of every Hotpoint Servant are all 
the experience and engineering skill gained intwenty- 
one years of specializing in the manufacture of elec- 
tric heating appliances. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Ontario, Calif. - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Portland - Seattle - Salt Lake City 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Hotpoint 6 lb. Iron 


Offers advantages found innooth- 
er. Try the comfortable thumb rest 
at your dealer’s. It rests wrist, arm 
and shoulder. A real lifetime iron. 
Not harmed by overheating. Com- 
plete with cord and attached heel 
stand. $5.00 and $6.00 models. 


Hotpoint Waffle Iron 


Enjoy delicious, golden brown 
waffles with maple syrup every 
morning. Bake them at the table. 
No grease, smoke or odor. Noturn- 
ing necessary. Recipes come with 
it. Highly nickeled to STAY beau- 
tiful. With cord and plug, $15.00. 


THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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in their fathers when engaged in making 
out their income-tax returns. 

“Of course we are plagued here at 
Harvard by the social distractions of the 
Back Bay. There are many debutante 
dances, and the Boston hostesses seem to 
rely almost wholly upon Harvard for their 
supply of young men to make social suc- 
cesses of their daughters’ coming-out 
parties. 


““FTXHE game of the Back Bay hostess is 

very much like that of ‘keeping up 
with Lizzie’; every mother wants her 
own particular Susie to have just as big 
and ‘brilliant a party as any other Susie 
has had, hence the preliminary dinners at 
the homes with champagne and punch 
followed by the dancing at a big hotel or 
country club where we have the pocket 
flasks—only a very 
few ascompared with 
the number of Har- 
vard guests, but 
enough, as I have 
said, to get the moral- 
ists and the novelists 
into action. 

‘President Lowell 
has tried to persuade 
the Boston hostesses 
to make less demand 
upon the time and 
energy of Harvard 
students. 

“No doubt the 
academic work of 
these young men 
suffers from such distractions whether or 
not they add liquor to dancing, but here 
again we are talking of a very small 
minority in speaking of this dancing 
group. 

“Of the six or seven thousand graduate 
and undergraduate students in Harvard, 
not more than three or four hundred are 
rated as socially eligible on the lists of the 
Back Bay hostesses. 

“We have been talking only about the 
fringe. Let us say something about the 
whole tablecloth. We have all kinds here 
in a great university like Harvard, Jews, 
Gentiles, atheists, the devoutly religious, 
workers and idlers, some who think, some 
who don’t or can’t think. But the great 
unrecorded, silent opinion is for decency 
every time. The deans have to do chiefly 
with the seamy side of college life, so far 
as their work as disciplinarians is con- 
cerned. They deal with the lowest 20 per 
cent. 

“But drop in at Appleton Chapel on 
any Sunday morning when Dean Brown, 
of Yale, or Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
going to preach—you will find it crowded 
with students, every seat taken, and 
throngs of boys standing up to listen. 
They are there because they want to be, 
for there is no compulsion in the matter of 
attendance. 

‘‘Dean Brown tells me that he would 
rather preach at Harvard than anywhere 
else because he knows that here he has a 
voluntary audience. 


“TN MY opinion the true picture of 

Harvard is not to be found in the 
alcoholic or sex escapades of the few, but 
in the earnestness and decency of the 
hundreds who crowd Appleton Chapel, 
who fill the great reading room of Widener 
Library every evening and who react as 
wholesome boys should to every fine thing 
that is put before them in class or lecture 
room,” 

“So far as sex is concerned,” said Doctor 
Cabot, ‘“‘I am convinced that conditions 
are much better today than when I was 
in college thirty-five years ago. Neither 
is there so much drinking as when I was 
in college, in spite of the craze among so 
many students who seem to think that 
they are demonstrating manhood by de- 
fying the prohibition law. 

“‘I take it that most of the students in 
Harvard do not believe in prohibition, and 
that many of them believe in moderate 
drinking regardless of prohibition. A 


minority still get drunk. I believe in 
prohibition myself, and would like to con- 
vert these students. 

“Drinking is still a curse to the rich. 
Prohibition has done much tosave the poor 
from the same curse. 

“It is a safe assumption in student psy- 
chology that students never pretend to be 
more virtuous than they are. They put 
their worst rather than their best foot 
forward. They will underrate rather than 
overrate their own characters. This is in 
accordance with both past tradition and 
present fashion. So I believe that full 
dependence may be put upon the replies 
which students make to moral questions, 
especially when such replies indicate a 
belief in virtue. With my faith in that 
theory I have based my opinions on the 
morals of Harvard University today on 
what I have learned from the students 
themselves, especially from those with 
whom I come in con- 
tact in my classes in 
social ethics. 


Y OWN teach- 
ing goes even 
to the more intimate 
questions of personal, 
individual ethics. It 
is acourse which leads 
inevitably to frank 
discussion of morals. 
Furthermore my stu- 
dents know me as a 
physician as well as 
a teacher, and that 
adds something to the 
frankness of the situ- 
ation. I have one hundred and fourteen 
such students in the elementary stages of 
the subject, and forty advanced students. 
“They include all sorts, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, members of the ’varsity football and 
crew, stars in hockey, men of low scholas- 
tic standing, with very few, if any, of the 
goody-goody type. Therefore I know that 
I am dealing with a group fairly represent- 
ative of the whole college. If I were get- 
ting only the high-grade scholars and no 
athletes, I would not consider my classes 
typical. 

““My classroom is never a confessional. 
I do not ask any individual student to tell 
me the secrets of his own life, but I put to 
them the general questions and know that 
their answers are useful in making a true 
appraisal of student morals. There is, 
for example, a month or more in this 
course of ethics devoted to the subject of 
chastity. 

“The students discuss it with earnest- 
ness and sincere interest, but never with a 
note of flippancy. I have asked them 
what they thought of the double standard 
of morals for men and women. Without 
exception they denounce it. They sub- 
scribe unhesitatingly to the belief that a 
man should be as pure as his wife. I 
know they mean it. 


“F7TWENTY-FIVE years ago in this 

country it would have been impos- 
sible to have got from a group of young 
men such unanimous condemnation of the 
double standard. It would be impossible 
to get it today in any other country than 
this. I have not asked these students 
directly what they think of the modern 
petting party, but I suspect that they 
know, rather muddle-headedly, its rotten- 
ness. It is just as reasonable to believe 
these students when they say that they 
condemn a double standard as it is to 
believe them when they declare their 
approval of drinking regardless of prohi- 
bition. 

“The physique of students is much 
better than thirty years ago, and there is 
no question but what they do more study- 
ing—they do twice as much. 

“This is so because the college has stiff- 
ened its requirements and the students 
have been equal to meeting the situation. 
They could work even harder than they 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The second article in this 
series will appear in an early issue, 
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DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 


SHOPPING 


(christmas Gi 


e stioms 


_M- 


Here are three suggestions from a large 
collection of Colgate gifts—perfumes, 
toilet waters, gift boxes, shaving kits 
—something for masculine problems, 
for one’s dearest friend, for the chil- 
dren. Ask to see the complete Colgate 
assortment at your favorite store. 


I 
FLORIENT GIFT BOX 


For the dressing table, a box of loose face 
powder. For the purse a slim compact. 
For the final dainty dash of fragrance, 
a bottle of Florient perfume, $2. 


2 
PIQUANTE GIFT BOX 


The carnival spirit is truly expressed in 
Piquante perfume and Toilet Water. Joy, 
laughter and the sparkle of youth are 
imprisoned in each amber drop, $4. 


3 
LILAC GIFT BOX 
Lilacs! Fragrance of vanished springs and 
springs to come! Who does not love them? 
Their perfume is here for your delight in 
extract, toilet water and compact, $6. 
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And She Used Oriental 


Her satin gown and her veil were charm- 
ingly arranged—but it was the lovely color- 
ing of her complexion that rewarded her 
with beauty on her wedding day. Every 
woman can be just a little lovelier if she 
uses the right shade of powder and rouge. 

Do you know that a touch of bloom in 
the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new 
beauty? Do you also know that Pompeian 
Bloom enjoys the widest use the world over, 
by all women who need youthful color? 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment— First, a bit 
of Pompeian Day Cream to make your powder 
cling and prevent “‘shine.’’ Next, apply Pompeian 
Beauty Powder to all exposed portions of the face, 
neck and shoulders. Lastly, a touch of Pompeian 
Bloom. Presto! The face is beautified in an instant. 


Oriental Tint 
is the new shade of Pompeian Bloom. We take 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian” 


great pleasure in making special mention of this 
beautiful new tone. It seems to add a great bril- 
liancy and youthfulness to your complexion. You 
may want to adopt it for general use—or you may 
want to use it only when you need to look par- 
ticularly well and “‘sparkling.”’ 


SHADE | for selecting your correct 
CHART | tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average woman who has the 
medium skin can use the Medium shade, the 
Orange Tint, or the new Oriental Tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin 
are generally dark of eyes and hair—and require 
the Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful-looking skin 
that has real pink tones. Medium or Light tone 
of Pompeian Bloom should be used. Sometimes 
the Orange Tint is exquisite on such a skin. 


White Skin: If you have a decidedly white skin, 
use Light, Medium, or the Oriental Tint. 


Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. At all toilet 
counters, 60c. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Bloom 
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$1,000.00 


for best titles 


sendusatitleforthe beautiful picture 
below—the 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel. 
A few moments’ thought may bring you cash for 
your cleverness. 

How would you describe this scene in a few 
words? Write down the titles that come to you; 
then send in the best one. 


Who will win this prize? 


You—If you are the one who can best imagine your- 
self in this enchanting scene—a flower-scented night 
with a full moon splashing its silver through the palm 
trees and over the little dancing waves at Palm Beach, 
Miami—or is it California? Shut your eyes and think 
how wonderful it would be. 


CASH PRIZES. st, $500; 2nd, $250; 3rd, $150; 
and 2 prizes of $50 each. 


SUGGESTIONS. These titles may set your mind 
working—Beauty’s Reward; Love’s Hour; One or 
None?; “I Love You, Dearest’; Beneath the Palms; 


Beauty Wins. 
RULES 


1. Only one title from one person. 

2. Ten words or less for the title. 

3. Write title on one sheet of paper. Below title, write 
only your name and full address plainly. 

4, ec and coin for panel can be sent with your 
title. 

5. Consens closes Nov. 30, 1925, but get your title in 
early. 


6. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. 

7. Prizes paid Dec. 15, 1925. Winners announced Jan. 
9, 1926, in Saturday Evening Post. 


Note. If you plan to get panel anyhow, you can send 
for it first and study it in full size and colors. Then send 
in your title. However, no one is required to get a panel 
to enter contest. 


Get 1926 Panel 
and samples 


pe is the most beautiful and expensive panel we 
have ever offered. Executed by the famous color:st, 
Gene Pressler. Size 27 x7 inches. Art Store value 7 5c 
to $1. Sent for 2 dimes along with valuable sampics 
of Pompeian Bloom (for youthful color); Pompei:n 
Beauty Powder; Pompeian Day Cream (powder bas~);, 
and Pompeian Night Cream (skin nourishing). Tear off 
the coupon now, enclose 2 dimes and send today. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 
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The Pompeian Co., 3208 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. j 


I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel | 
and valuable samples. 


Name 


Street 
Address 


City, State 


Shade of rouge wanted 
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The Philadelphia Room Inspires a 
Modern (Counterpart 


(Continued from Page 17) 


to follow. Perhaps the whole may be 
copied in a simplified and practical form; 
»erhaps the character or spirit may defi- 
nitely make its imprint on some room that 
actually differs in the main features, as 
regards the selection of furniture pieces 
or color scheme, which really need not 
duplicate these shown here; perhaps mere 
details may be copied, or else inspiration 
found for the seeking of a certain piece of 
furniture—the counterpart of the one seen 
here—which will fit into its proper niche 
in a furnished room at home. 

The Philadelphia Room was taken from 
the home of Samuel Powel, located at 244 
South Third Street, Philadelphia; a house 
which, though built in 1768, is still stand- 
ing. This room may be considered one of 
the finest examples of the second, or mid- 
dle, period of American furnishing, when 
America shared with England and France 
the reputation for the achievement of the 
most decorative art in history. Samuel 
Powel early had the advantage of much 
foreign travel, and he gained a keen insight 
into the elegancies of life in the Old World 
through his contact there with men of the 
greatest importance. His presentation to 
George III was followed by a reception 
by the Pope and a presentation to the 
King of Sardinia; and by interesting con- 
tacts with the Duke of York, Voltaire and 
others. 

The intimate knowledge of fine houses 
which Samuel Powel must have gained on 
his travels fitted him perfectly to gather 
into his own house settings of such gor- 
geous simplicity and perfect taste that we 
today do very well indeed to be influenced 
and directed by them. It is interesting to 
note that he used the workmanship and 
resources of his own country to carry out 
the ideas he had conceived in Europe, 
ordering or buying his furniture in Amer- 
ica rather than importing similar things 
from abroad. He 
was advised in 


green. There is a highboy of mahogany, a 
number of Chippendale chairs, a tall 
clock of walnut, and a tip-top table; a 
marble-topped pier table is left out of the 
drawings of the original room as shown at 
the top of page seventeen. The wing 
chair and the desk, also to be noticed in 
these drawings, were moved into the room 
from the neighboring exhibition spaces 
just over its threshold, thus making of it a 
more practical living room fitted to fill 
our modern needs. Yellow candles are 
used in the crystal chandelier; gray mar- 
ble faces the fireplace; and the seats of 
the chairs are cushioned in plain damask 
of varying colors. On the mantel there 
are Chelseaware figurines. 

In reproducing the effect of this room 
in a modern home, one may stray as far 
as necessary to meet practical needs. 


cA Study in Reproductions 


ANY pieces of furniture similar in 

style to those used in the Philadel- 
phia Room may be found in the shops 
today. Some are more or less faithful 
reproductions, some are reproductions of 
similar but simpler types, which may be 
used interchangeably with the types shown 
in this original room. 

A lovely reproduction wing chair shown 
in the illustration at lower left, page 17, 
may be bought in denim for $140. A grand- 
father’s clock, with a Westminster chime, 
seen in the same drawing, may be pur- 
chased for $445. It is eighty-six inches 
high, eighteen inches wide and thirteen 
inches deep. Tip-top tables in solid ma- 
hogany may be bought for $18 in a 
twenty-two-inch diameter, to $49 in a 
thirty-two-inch diameter. The solid ma- 
hogany block-front desk seen in this same 
drawing may be purchased for $225. The 
Chippendale chair used with the desk 
costs $54 with a 
denim seat. Chip- 


this course by. his 
uncle, Samuel 


Morris. Ohristmas 


Effect | Shopping at Flome 


N THE wall of | 

the Philadel- 
phia Room in the | 
American Wing | 
there is a painted 
paper showing the 
influence of Chi- 
nese design and 
lovely in subtle 
tones of putty and 
tan. Pagodas in 
assorted sizes are 
interspersed with 
branches of trees 
accented by clus- 
ters of flowers 
and fruit, while 
birds are seen | 
«mong the | 
branches, among 


HEN you can remain quietly 

at home and, seated in 
most comfortable chair, order inex- 
pensive gifts that are sure to please, 
there is a double joy in Christmas 
giving. Just such pleasure may be 
yours if you will give your women 
friends a subscription for Tue 
Laptes’ Home Journat. 

And not only can you be sure of 
your friends’ pleasure in the gift, but 
you can avoid crowded stores, jos- 
tling shoppers, the trouble and ex- 
| pense of wrapping and mailing. 
| Our service includes sending a 
beautiful card of notification in your 
name to arrive in the Christmas mail. 


pendale chairs 
may be bought 
from $50 up. The 
| highboy shown at 
lower right, page 
17, costs $210. The 
sofa, which is a 
beautiful repro- 
duction, may be 
built to order in 
denim covering 
and with a down 
cushion for $450. 
The mirror, which 
measures twenty- 
four by forty-eight 
inches over all, 
costs $60. Fre- 
quently these 
pieces may be 
bought for consid- 
erably less in sale 
time. 

The fabrics used 
in the modern 
room are espe- 


them peacocks , 

and cranes. No 

ccsign seems to be exactly repeated, and 
‘ie color notes are small, being seen in the 
‘ue-green of the peacock, and in the rose 
aud red faintly discerned in the fruit and 
tic flowers. The woodwork of the room, 
\iich includes the fireplace wall, the 
doors, the window frames, all standing 
\.oodwork, and the wainscot, is of a pale 
putty tone, almost supposed to be old 
White until it is noticed in relation to 
tie white ceiling of cast plaster. At the 
\\indows there are curtains of old-yeilow 
brocade. There is a Chippendale sofa up- 
liolstered in a fowered damask showing a 
tan ground accented with small unobtru- 
sive flower motifs of red, yellow, ivory and 


cially worthy of 
note. The cur- 
tains are made of a superb old-yellow 
damask with a design in a silvery shadow 
weave. The wing chair is covered with 
the same material in apple green. The 
sofa is covered in a taupe-grounded chintz- 
colored daniask spotted with tiny conven- 
tional flowers of soft magenta, orange and 
blue, with green leaves, barely noticeable 
at all on the taupe-and-silver ground. The 
seats of the Chippendale chairs are cov- 
ered in mulberry damask. All these 
damasks are fifty inches wide, most rea- 
sonable in price and fadeless. 

So far as accessories are concerned, one 


. may be modern while still conforming to 


the spirit of the earlier times. 
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up without a scar!” 


. . « Bitty reached for the hot iron. Yt burned the whole inside of his hand 
so that all the skin came off. But the doctor used Unguentine and the pain 
was relieved immediately. And although it was a bad, deep burn, it healed 


J. Watson, New York City. 


Stop their pain - prevent 
disfigurement and infection 


with the surgical dressing 
hospitals use for burns 


Wuire, drawn faces . . clenched 
teeth .. . children’s terrified sobbing— 


You can prevent most of the suffer- 
ing from burns if you have Unguen- 
tine ready to use the instant an acci- 
dent happens. Relief is instant— 
wonderful. 


Unguentine is not merely a salve. 
It is the surgical dressing that 80% 
of the hospitals use for all burns. 


Physicians everywhere depend on 


“In the . . . Oil Fields, 1 frequently have 
cases of burns of all classes. I just apply 
Unguentine good and thick and my patient 
goes away in ease,””—From a Physician. 


FREE—a generous tube 


Unguentine to give thorough antisep- 
tic treatment to burns, to bring the 
quickest possible healing and to pre- 
vent scarring wherever this is possible. 


Keep Unguentine always in your medi- 
cine chest. Just spread it on any burn, 
and bandage lightly if necessary. Send 
today for a free trial tube. Made by The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 
New York. Canadian Agents: H. F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. At all 
druggists’ for 50 cents. 


“My wife burned her hand and Unguentine 
stopped the burning at once. I must say 
that your Unguentine is the best thing for 
burns I have ever seen.” 


E. W. Logan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-11 
Norwich, New York 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, “What to do,” 


by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 


| 
aN: 
£4 
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Photographs by 
Nickolas Muray 


A sports coat that be- 
speaks youth in its every 
line is the fitch one in cen- 
ter of this page, worn by 
lovely Mary Astor. It 
is straight in cut, bound 


A fascinating departure from the leopard’s spots is 
witnessed in this delightfully youthful sports coat 
of stenciled gazelle, worn by piquant Mary Astor. 
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Itis lined with natural kasha. 


q 


with brown velvet, and merase 
lined with yellow satin. 


Another coat for daytime 
wear in which Mary As- 
tor continues to look 
charming is the pearl-gray 
caracal below—a flat Rus- 
sian caracal of finest 
quality. Natural squirrel 
is the trimming; the skirt 
is circular cut and the 
bodice fits snugly. 


|HE saleswoman eyed me with some disdain. 
can see for yourself,’ she remarked, 
“‘how well the stole and muff match. You 
could not make a wiser choice, either in 
style or color—that is, if you want a really 
good fur.”’ 
3| She paused. In the silence that followed 
———— I again ran exploring fingers over the pelt, 
like a esoasor al seeking significant bumps; I gave the 
paws and tails quick, tense little jerks, I blew softly until 
there was a tiny furrow of down between ridges of silky 
brown hair, and I said: “‘Quite so. I will take this set.” 
But the sales person knew and I knew, for all my pretense, 
that I might as well have ordered the furs by telephone. 
This incident occurred a dozen years ago. Yet I have rea- 
son to believe that many women today buy their furs with 
the same intelligence and acumen that I displayed in my 
first purchase. Within the last year I have heard customers 
asking for ‘‘a good fur coat, stylish but durable”; ‘‘some- 
thing for sports wear, not too sporty looking—gray squirrel 
or maybe mole”’; ‘‘aneck piece, not too expensive—some- 
thing in a fox”’; *‘aseal coat, but not the highest priced seal.” 
Yet the knowledge of an industry should at least parallel 
its importance. To quote a figure or two by way of indica- 
tion, seventeen million muskrats were used last year, of 


which six million appeared in the natural state. 
From Alaska, exclusive of seal, $1,707,384 in fur 
found its way to the United States in 1924. Ermine 
has seen an advance from 100,000 to 600,000 pelts 
in the last ‘five years, while a single shipment of 
silver fox for the midwinter sale included 1500 
skins at a value of $300,000. More than one hun- 
dred million pelts are represented in a year’s traffic. 

I was talking recently with a man whose firm 
dyed seven million muskrats alone last year. He 
said in part: ‘‘A couple of years ago we could show 
squirrel in gray, coffee brown, beige. Now we dis- 
play twenty colors on squirrel alone. Dyeing is a 
delicate and complex art. It requires seventy-two 
processes to bring the muskrat from the raw to the 
finished state, and other furs see a similar handling. 
But the results are compensating.”’ 

He picked up a color chart. ‘‘The variety is 
astonishing,”’ he explained. ‘The dyeing of furs is 
almost abreast the coloring of silk hose. White fox 
may become gold, ashes of rose, peach, orchid, 
platinum, silver tone, beige, blue, cocoa; squirrel 
meets the market as sable, mink, summer ermine 
and marten. Delicate shades like gun metal, oyster 
gray, maple, amber, silver, slate, taupe, crystal, 
sand, champagne, salmon and canary are the fur 
man’s tribute to the taste and luxury of the Amer- 
ican woman.” 


Imitations are Legion 


SECOND man, whose establishment likewise 

represents the finest dyeing that the American 
market can offer, added his word about imitations. 
“*So close is the imitation to the real,”’ he admitted, 
“that often an experienced furrier can tell the dif- 
ference only by touch. Hare can be dyed to look 
the twin of chinchilla, tropical marmot becomes 
fine raccoon, opossum is transformed into beaver, 
rabbit into sable or ermine, otter into seal, goat 
into leopard, woodchuck into mink, Chinese dog 


Chinchilla, because of its scarcity, belongs to the royal 

family of furs. One must be as regal in appearance as 

Fulia Hoyt to wear with serenity the chinchilla coat 

above, knowing its value is in the exclusive neighbor- 

hood of twenty-five thousand! This is a perfect example 
of the furrier’s art in assembling skins. 


Nove 


Beauty 


By CLARA BELLE THOMPSON 


igh 


Nov ember, 1925 
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Posed by Mary Astor and Juria Hoyt 


So exquisite is the flowered metal brocade—as soft as 

chiffon—lining this Russian ermine cape, that Fulia 

Hoyt permits us a glimpse of it where the luxurious 

and deeply pointed collar lies open. The front and 

back panel of cape are straight, but godets set in the sides 
at bottom give a decided flare. 


Astor’s bewitching face. 


A coat that is suitable for daytime and informal 
evening wear is the natural gray lamb at left. 
The fox collar is an effective frame for Mary 
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Fulia Hoyt, in the black 
caracal coat in center, with 
pointed fox collar, wears 
another type of coat that 
serves the general need. A 
straight back and graceful 
front flare and cuffs wide 


into silver fox, to name only a few of the hundreds 
of imitations, Alaskan seal has served as inspira- 
tion not only to the muskrat but to the humble 
cony, better known as plain rabbit. Silver fox may 
have been born a badger or a red fox. In the latter 
case, he becomes in the trade ‘silvery pointed fox,’ 
which interpreted means that the red fox was dyed 
black, then had a white tip sewed to his plume and 
white badger hairs sprinkled artfully through his 
coat with the aid of an electric needle.” 

I sighed. ‘It sounds so complicated,”’ I said, 
“that I should think a person would be discour- 
aged at the outset in buying furs. Every little 
while I read in the paper about some clever fur 
swindle, and here you are telling me that fur men 
can hardly be sure. What is the poor layman, or 
more correctly speaking, laywoman to do? She 
has to believe anything she is told.” 


There are No Fur Bargains 


“FRHAT is true,” he agreed. ‘‘And for that reason 
it is extremely important that she take her 
patronage to a firm of excellent standing. I wish 
people could realize that there are no fur bargains. 
You spoke of your newspaper reading in regard to 
swindles. There are half a dozen stock stories that 
are used all over the country, and people fall for 
them again and again. Do you know them?” 

“Not all,” I shook my head. 

“Well, first there is the jolly old salt who picked 
up a good coat for himself in a northern port. He 
loses his money in gaming and has to sell his coat 
to use the ready cash. Then there is the man who 
was giving his fiancée a coat as a betrothal gift. 
He had the purchase all made when the girl and he 
quarreled, and the coat was left on his hands. One 
such man must have been a Brigham Young at 
heart, for he sold ninety-four coats, representing 
ninety-four sweethearts and at least ninety-four 
quarrels! One woman, whose leopard coat cost 
sixty-five dollars, found it to be nothing but 


to the point of exaggera- 
tion are smart features. 


4. Of mink, that gorgeous 
4 background for a beauti- 
ful woman, is the cape coat 
below that Fulia Hoyt 
adorns. The skirt is 
Straight, with skins run- 
ning up and down; the 
upper part has skins in 
opposite direction. Such 
a coat does fifty-five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
damage to a bank account. 


European gazelle painted with India ink, and not painted 
any too well. She had made her purchase from a man who 
spoke in whispers and mentioned smuggling furs as no worse 
than smuggling rum. The point to remember is that in buy- 
ing from a reputable house you get exactly what you pay 
for. In buying any other way, you get left—always.” 

That answered the question where to buy, but did not 
help much on what to buy. The latter consideration de- 
pends variously on the customer’s purse, the use to which 
she will put the fur, the amount of service she is likely to ex- 
pect from it, her individual style and her personal preference. 

The point of style is one that is often overlooked. By 
style I do not mean fashion. I refer to the type of gar- 
ment that is suitable for the individual figure. I am ac- 
quainted with any number of short, stout little women who 
look like brownies when they bedeck themselves in their 
winter furs. They may be comfortable, but they do not 
resemble in any respect Byron’s lady friend who “walked 
in beauty like the night.” 

A man who edits the oldest fur magazine in the world said 
to me: ‘‘There is a fur for every face and figure. But the 
combination is not always an actuality. If a woman is tall 
and slender, she is lovely in the long-haired furs with large 
collar and deep cuffs. Raccoon, badger, opossum, skunk, 
fox, wolf and the martens—sable, stone, baum and fitch— 
are all suitable for her. If, however, she is short and in- 
clined to be full-figured, she wants to limit herself to long, 
straight, unbelted models with flat collars and square sleeves, 
made from the short-haired pelts. Dyed muskrat, kolinsky, 
mole, squirrel, mink and flat caracal are satisfactory, if the 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Patou Lanvin 


From Patou comes the violet crépe 
satin above at left. The jabot in 
back is one-sided; in front it is 
stitched in center to make a double 
jabot, and ends where the circular- 
cut flounce comes to a point directly 
in front. One of Lanvin’s contri- 
butions to the jumper craze is an 
afternoon frock of black kasha with 
a cloth-of-silver vest and trimmings 
of kasha petals edged in silver. The 
bottom of the skirt is scalloped and 
the sleeves follow the prevailing 
mode for daytime and are long, 
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Paris 


Everywhere the Two-Piece Frock 
Outnumbered All Others 


| EVEN lovely frocks, and six of them frankly own allegiance to the jumper! 
S Every house in its Paris opening for winter featured the two-piece cos- 

tume. It has even been adopted for evening wear, as witness the Lenief 

gown, in panel sketch, of shell-pink velvet, its drapery held with a pearl circlet. 

At left of group directly below is a Molyneux dinner gown of gold and steel- 
colored lace, with a gold-and-black bow at front, a black slip beneath, and gold- 
tasseled fringe on the edge of jumper and skirt. The Jeanne d’Arc costume 
for afternoon next to this is a stunning creation of Lenief’s—black velvet with 
silver mesh, like a mesh bag, at yoke and edge of jumper. 

Metal for daytime wear proves its popularity again in Lelong’s silver-cloth 
jumper for afternoon, worn with a black velvet skirt, and piped with gold and 
black. Next to it is Callot’s conception of an afternoon jumper. It is of orchid 
crépe de chine, with scarf tie and pocket facings of Madonna blue. 
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They find this delicious alt- 


wheat drink an easy step 
toward health—and economy 


WwW AMERICANS are gaining a new appre- 
ciation of the value of health, and a new 
7 knowl-ige of the way toward health. 

, We are learning the bitter penalties of being 
the ost nervous nation in the world.” We are 


wa tealizi:: the foolishness of wasting our energies 
| Ina few years of concentrated, feverish effort— 
lot B followed by longer years spent in self-denial. 


We sre giving more time to exercise, more 
hought to the choosing of our food and drink. 
e know, now, that most of the common ailments 


hich have been considered unimportant because 
ey h:ve been so general. 


One reliable measure of this new swing toward 


Mriginace in “trifling” bad habits—bad habits 
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healthful living is the enormously growing interest 
in Postum. It is known through their letters that 
150,000 people made the thirty-day test ‘described 
below last year, and many times. this number 
undoubtedly made the test without réquesting 
the week’s supply of Postum. The remarkable 
success of this test in turning an ever-increasing 
army of men and women from the use of caffein 
is a good omen for the nation’s future health. 


In addition to the enthusiasm for Postum pre- 
pared in the regular way, there is widespread inter- 
est in the new way of preparing Instant Postum 
with hot milk, for children. Thousands of mothers 
and teachers who have tried it believe that here, 
at last, is the ideal children’s drink. 


Just remember this: Caffein has no food value, 
but is an artificial stimulant which deadens the 
normal sense of fatigue, and withdraws energy 
from the body’s vital reserve. Postum, on the 
other hand, contains no trace of any stimulant. 
It is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted to 
bring out the full, rich flavor. Compare these two 
in your own mind first. 


Then make the comparison where you can really 
see results—on your dinner table! Try Postum for 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


thirty days. Learn how delicious it is. Experience 
for thirty days the relief from drug stimulation. 
Then judge for yourself! 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes this offer to you! 


(Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. I will give 
you, free, one week’s supply, and my personal directions for 
preparing it. I will tell you how to make Iced Postum, too. 

“Or, if you wish to begin the test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. You will be glad to know that Postum costs much 
less—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For the one week’s free supply, please send me your name 
and address, and indicate whether you want Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot milk), 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


L. H. J. 11-25 
Postum CEreEAt Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 


Instant Postum..... 
Postum CeREAL ..... 
Name 


tua) is one of the Post Health F 
Yootum in two forms. Instan 


also easy to make, but should be? . 10 minutes. 


‘ts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer 
m, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 


In Canada, address CanaDIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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white horses 


upon a red hill.. 


Now they stand still!’ 


Do you remember, back in your childhood days, the 
Mother Goose riddle which so cleverly described your 
teeth and gums—asking you to “Guess what this means”? 

“Thirty white horses upon a red hill— 
Now they champ, 
Now they stamp, 
Now they stand still!” 

Today, most persons’ “white horses” stand still too 
much! Modern soft food makes chewing almost a lost 
art—and dental authorities tell us that there’s danger in 
this fact. No artificial methods can compare with the one 
nature provided—chewing!—to insure the health of teeth 


and gums. 


\~... These crisp, golden grains 


encourage healthful chewing ... and supply the 
varied nourishment you need 


HAT a world of deliciously dangerous food 
modern cooking skill has surrounded us with! 
So tempting to the appetite! So soft that teeth and 
gums are robbed of necessary exercise. And so often 
deficient in the variety of vital elements which must 
be in our daily diet if we are to enjoy continual 


good health. 


Fortunately, a man long schooled in foods and their 
values recognized this growing tendency towards in- 
adequate diet. Deliberately, he planned a food to 
supply important health-building food elements. He 
originated Grape-Nuts. 


It is a crisp, delicious food. You chew it—and teeth 
and gums benefit by the chewing. It is a nourishing 
food, giving your body dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for muscle 
and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is a great food for health—an admirably 
balanced ration. 


Children love Grape-Nuts—love the blended nut- 
like flavors of wheat and malted barley. Their growing 
bodies need the vital elements Grape-Nuts contains. 
Their teeth need the exercise given by its delightful 
crispness. Authorities tell us that “malocclusion,” so 


prevalent among children today—the badly spaced 
teeth which require years of painful straightening —can 
be corrected and overcome by the exercise which sufh- 
cient chewing affords. 


Children from the age of two or three may eat Grape- 
Nuts served in a saucer with milk or cream—just as 
their parents eat it. For younger children, Grape-Nuts 
may be made into a delicious “mush,” by pouring 
boiling water over it and letting it stand until cool 
enough to eat. And for bottle-fed babies, Grape- 
Nuts solution may be adyantageously used in preparing 


Wt 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. 


the modified milk formula. The method is described 
in our free child-feeding booklet offered below. 


Buy a package of Grape-Nuts today from your gto 
cer or take advantage of the following offer: 


Two authoritative health booklets and two 
servings of Grape-Nuts free! 

We should like to send you two individual packages of Grape’ 
Nuts—enough for two servings—together with these ‘wo im 
portant booklets, ““A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ writien by 4 
former physical director of Cornell Medical College, and a 
authoritative booklet on the feeding of children. This service 


free to you. 
? © 1925, P.C. Co. 


L.H. J. 11-25 G.N. 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free; two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together vith 
your booklet on the correct feeding of children, and also “A Book 


Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell MeuJical 
College. 


Name 


Street 


City.... 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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The (oollege Girls are the Last (ry of Fashion 


HANGES in 

fashion have 

come about so 
gradually that one is 
inclined to think 
there is but little dif- 
ference between the 
fall clothes and those 
that were heralded 
last spring. Just because skirts are still 
as short as they were in March, however, 
do not make the mistake of thinking they 
are the same in every other respect. Just 
because long sleeves received instant 
adoption with the advent of Chanel’s 
Jumper dress, and now long sleeves are 
even more de rigueur for daytime wear, 
do not believe all things are the same in 
the realm of fashion. 

It’s been so subtle, insistent a change, 
that we cannot point to a definite date 
and say, ‘“‘ Then and thus did this occur.” 

We scarcely noticed last spring what 
a difference the insertion of box plaits 


made in the fullness of our skirts. We 
scarcely notice now that this fullness is 
more and more taking the form of a cir- 
cular flaring fullness, which runs well up 
toward the low waistline, rather than 
the straight plaited fullness to which we 
became accustomed. 

Wespoke enthusiastically, in the spring, 
of the ensemble suit. We still speak of it 
with enthusiasm, and we find even more 
occasions when it is correctly worn. Now 
we wear it as the costume for dressy day- 
time affairs and for evening, and we per- 
mit a great freedom in the way it merits 
the term “‘ensemble.”’ In the beginning 
of its popularity the coat and dress were 
always of the same material. Now often 
there is no effort to match the dress and 
coat in fabric. Even the color may be 
different. The link becomes often a mere 
matter of lining the coat with the dress 
material. Sometimes the ensemble is 
simply a question of shades of the same 
family—one light, the other dark—and 


With Their (Sircular (Guts or Gathered Flounces 


all these divergences add to the ways in 
which we can beat the high price of en- 
sembling. 

Perhaps one of the cleverest is the en- 
semble suit above, especially designed for 
youth’s slimness and grace. The dress, 
at extreme left, is of red plaid wool, and 
at the hem of the skirt flounce, a band of 
black velvet is stitched. That little touch 
of black velvet is the trick that turns the 
dress into the ensemble, third from left, 
for with the addition of a short jacket of 
black velvet lined with the same red 
plaid, the dress becomes a suit. 

On the dress, black velvet is used for 
the collar, cuffs and the tailored bow at 
right hip. This heads the circular flounce 
that slants from right to left across 
front and side, as we see at extreme right 
of the thumb-nail sketch on this page. 
“Cut like a butcher’s apron” is the best 
way of describing the straight piece 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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FABRIC 


D 


YOU can have the 
pretty things you want 
—so economically, too! 


HAT Chinese-blue or ashes- 
of-roses negligee you've al- 
ways wanted; 
Those generous supplies of 
lingerie in flower tints; 


Those pretty covers on your 
dresser, or for the guest room; 


Do you know that you can have 
them all,- for ever so much less 
money than you suppose? Just 
make them of dainty, lustrous 


Lingette 


It has satin’s rich shimmer, satin’s 
lovely colors. Yet, because it is 
woven of fine, enduring cotton, 
Lingette is priced very modestly. 


Allthe pretty gifts you'd like to 
make for your friends this Christ- 
mas can be made charmingly— 
and inexpensively—of Lingette. 


To have the satisfaction of a 
lovely, permanently lustrous fab- 
ric that resists wear, be sure that 
Lingetteis marked on the selvage! 


There are Lingette labels for slip, vest, 
camisole, chemise, nightdress, bloomers, 
negligee, pajamas, brassiere, garment, 
shirt, lining, creeper, as well as quilt. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & Co., INC. 
361-363 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Germaine 
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\ / 
Magnin Jean Magnin 
Germaine 


a splendor that has been lacking for many 

moons. They are of marvelously woven vel- 

vets and brilliant scintillating lamé. Gold and 

silver laces are tremendously in favor; and metal 

cloths have also come in for their share of glory. 

As always, there are beaded dresses, but usually 

combined with metallic embroidery. The circular 

cut, of course, is apparent somewhere about many 

of them; and there is often an irregular line at hem, 

achieved by one long panel or a flounce that dips. 

The frock at lower left, from Jean Magnin, 

\ indorses the use of fringe, a detail that is 

\ approved by many couturiéres. It has a 

bere bodice of blue velvet, much silver embroid- 
ery, and the entire skirt is of blue fringe. 

Above, at left, are two frocks from Ger- 

maine. The first, a black velvet with flesh- 

colored chiffon at its neck, has the velvet 

generously slashed to show a gold lace slip. 

At the back is a large chou of velvet, lined 


Tes winter has ushered in evening gowns of 


Jean Magnin 


Paris Says Sumptuous Fabrics for Evening 


with the chiffon. The chou features many 0! the 
new frocks and is also seen on the second Germaine 
frock. This has a black velvet skirt and a bodice 
of flesh net, embroidered in rhinestone stars. ‘! here 
is a silver lining to the sash and a scalloped him of 
silver. 

Talbot’s luxurious evening coat is of a creamy 
velvet, with appliqués of gold braid and silvei em- 
broidery. Such long sleeves are a motif in several 
Paris houses, including 
Callot’s. Unevenness of 
line is obtained in Jean 
Magnin’s green velvet 
frock, second from right, 
by an overskirt that is 
draped upon onesideand 
extends below hem on 
the other. Silver galonis 
used on the bodice, and 
the overskirt is deeply 
banded in brown fox fur. 
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Lelong 


At extreme right, on opposite page, a 
most sparkling gown from Jean Magnin is 
of cloth of gold. It has a jacket effect and 
lower flounce of rose silk crépe, embroidered 
In gold, and a flounce between these two of 
grecn silk crépe, also embroidered in gold. 

On this page, above at left, Lelong con- 
tributes a beige chiffon dinner gown with 
beig - lace insertion, and lace ruffles edged 
with, brown fur. A chiffon sash ties in 
center front. Next to this, one of the hand- 
Somest evening coats seen at Deauville 
Is of cloth of gold, quilted—a treatment 
mucin used by Lanvin. A band of black 
Satin is set in the sleeves, and the front 
turns back a trifle to disclose a violet 
duvctyn lining. 

Another much admired evening coat, 
desicned by Lelong, is of gray and silver 
brocade, banded in kolinsky. From the 
shoulders hang loose, godet-like panels. 

The Lelong frock next to this is of gold 
cloth, with a top of cream net, and a bodice 
section heavily embroidered in gold. Fox 
fur trims the overskirt, which has Lelong’s 
much liked upward sweeping line in front. 


The seated figure, below, wears a Patou 
frock of Bianchini’s printed black velvet. 
The side opening ties at waist and neckline. 
The bordered part, which is in shades of 
citron and orange, is cut slightly circular. 

Next to it is a dinner gown, inspired by 
Chanel, with a delightfully youthful air. 
It is of silver lace over flesh silk crépe, and 
has two bands of gold lace at waistline, 
beneath the silver lace. A bow of skunk 
fur, edged in gold, is at side, and a band of 
silver net edges bottom of cape and skirt. 

As one readily gathers from these clothes, 
which were high lights in the Paris open- 
ings for fall and winter, dress is growing 
more elaborate—more material is required, 
the cut is more subtle and intricate, and 
trimming has returned even to the extent 
of using galons. Much velvet, both silk 
and artificial, is seen, and it is the excep- 
tion to find a dress for afternoon or even- 
ing without the glint of metal somewhere— 
often both gold and silver on the same 
dress. Chiffons are still worn, but this sea- 
son gorgeous metal embroidery or trimming 
gives them a much more elaborate air. 


Patou 
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COLOR MAGIC 
at the Opera! 


HERE'S a bobbing of silk 

hats, a shimmering of 
evening gowns, a glittering 
of diamonds. .. There’s a 
sparkle of admiration in the 
eyes of the men. . . There’s 
the thrill, the memory, the 
magic of the final aria ring- 
ing in the ears of everyone. . . 
Thus the famous old Metro- 
politan pours forth the fash- 
ion and beauty of New York. 


And what rouge, what lip- 
stick, does fashion use that she 
may be as beautiful as she is 
chic?. .. Not crimson—that 
is passé! Not lacquer red— 
that is too harsh, too severe!. . 
Then what—? 


TANGEE! Sunset orange that 
changes to blush rose—a shade 
as warm, as young, as lovely as 
Nature herself. 


Try it! Put on just a tiny bit. You 
have, not color, but a glow, del- 
icate, elusive... Now, a tiny bit 
more. The glow isa shade darker, 
subtly alluring. You are growing 
younger... 


But the best of it is Tangee is 
absolutely harmless—and water- 
proof—proof against your hand- 
kerchief—a cup of tea—a table 
napkin—kissproof. You put this 
lovely color on in the morning 
and it stays on all day, for only 
soap and water can take it off. 


If you plan to be more lovely 
tomorrow... get Tangee today. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact, $.75. Tangee Créme 
Rouge (excellent for dry skins), $1. 


Be Beautiful with Tange 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Gerorce W. Lurr Com- 
PANY, New York. Your 
dealer’s name will be ap- 
preciated. 
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The ©ollege Girls are the Last Ory of Fashion 


forming upper part of bodice. The back 
of dress hangs in straight lines. 

Of rose beige kasha is the frock second 
from left on page 77—a delightful example 
of the way one mode of trimming may be 
emphasized on a frock. Here it is the 
yoke effect that is held up for our admira- 
tion. The treatment of the shoulder yoke 
seems almost to demand a cape back, 
but there is none. Instead, the effect is 
carried out by flaring pieces at the sides 
of the blouse, quite in propeller fashion. 
At the hips the same yoke is repeated, to- 
gether with a most unusual silver buckle. 
The skirt has little side propellers also. 

Be sure to notice the nice vagabondish 
collar that decorates the black velvet 
coat. Knuckle-length jackets, by the 
way, are apt to be a feature this fall. 

A smart general-wear dress is the black 
satin at extreme right of page 77. There 
is a suggestion of the turtle neck in the 
folds of gold, black and lacquer-red satin 
that fit so closely to the slim young 
throat. This same color combination is 


(Continued from Page 77) 


repeated at cuffs and at hip line, where 

there is an additional touch of silver. 

The skirt godets: are of irregular height. 
On this page are some “best 

occasion”’ dresses that will bring 

joy to the heart of debutante, col- 

lege girl, business girl or any young 

creature with sparkling eyes and 

glowing cheeks. Quite the love- 

liest skirt arrangement we have 

seen for ages is on the violet 

chiffon evening frock at lower left. 

It has pipings of violet velvet 

heading the sweeping lines from 

hem to hips, and at the edge of 

skirt there is a fold of net, headed with 

magenta velvet ribbon. Violet velvet 

pipes the décolletage and armholes, and 

a magenta flower of unknown origin is 

fastened at the back of a white shoulder. 
A black velvet dress, dignified as to 

line and gorgeous as to fabric, is cut with 

circular godets on the skirt and a vestee 

that is medieval in its richness. This is 

of gold, silver and copper embroidery, ina 


scroll-like pattern, which is also repeated 

on the upstanding collar of velvet, and 

at the cuffs, where a tiny extra cuff of 
gold satin is placed at the extreme 
edge. There are two godets in the 
back, as at right of thumb-nail 
sketch at left. 

The dinner or informal evening 
gown next to this is also of black 
velvet, a fabric that will receive 
a great deal of attention this 
coming winter. The bodice of 
this gown is perfectly plain, in 
common with so many others of 
the smartest frocks, while on the 

skirt there is a knee flounce of gold lace. 
The violet tones again come to the front 
in the georgette crépe dress at extreme 
right. Of royal blue is the body of this 
dress, while violet is used for the flat collar, 
shoulder scarf, and sleeve and skirt bands. 
The contrasting sleeve materials are em- 
broidered together with gold thread, and 
this same stitchery is used for the band 
on front apron, which is shirred at top. 
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“The opening of the famous old Maxwell House, years ago 


It was just after the Civil War that the old 
Maxwell House of Nashville was finished. 
Rumors of its magnificence had aroused the 
anticipations of the South, and most of the 
notables of old Dixie were there that day to 
celebrate the opening. 


One account says of that first great ban- 
quet, “It was a veritable carnival, a carnival 
of southern hospitality.” 


We can picture the stately dining room, 
festive with roses and aglow with the light 
from great old-fashioned chandeliers. We can 
see—moving softly through all the stir and 
hubbub—the courteous waiters, bearing the 
rich dishes that were to spread the fame of 
the old Maxwell House. 


Year by year, its fame grew 


For as time passed, the Maxwell House 
grew to be the most celebrated hotel in the 
South—famous for its old-time southern 
dishes and particularly for its wonderful coffee. 


“Good to 
the last drop” 


Year after year, the great folk of the country 
came to enjoy the gracious life of the old 
hotel. And always their praise was the same. 
More than anything else, they liked the rich 
fragrance, the smooth, mellow flavor of the 


special coffee served there. Wherever they .- 


went, they spread the fame of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 


First in the South, and then in far distant 


cities, the families that best appreciate good 
living have heard of this blend of fine coffee 
and have secured it for their own tables. 


And the same firm of coffee merchants 
who perfected it years ago still blend and 
roast it today. This same special coffee is 
on sale in sealed tins at all better grocery 
stores throughout the country. 


What coffee it is! What enjoyment in its 
fragrance, so full and lasting; in its flavor, so 
smooth and mellow and rich! Just try this 
special blend of coffee for yourself, and you 
will see why, through all these years, it has 
won such universal praise. Ask your grocer 
today for one of the blue tins of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 


Cueex-NEAL Corree CoMPANY 


Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond 
New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


AXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
To DAY—Amencas largest selling, 
high grade coffee 
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This gold buttan identifies 

the Bonded RealSilk Repre- 

sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


Sold only direét from our mills to the consumer at a saving through our 
8,000 bonded representatives who call daily at homes and offices 


EAL 


Guaranteed 


HOSIERY 


WITH TOP, TOE AND HEEL OF FINEST LISLE 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SILK HOSIERY 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE © 1925, R.S.H.M. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Launched in the Paris Openings for Winter 


tially designated by the old Romans 

as the ninth month of their calendar, 
but women of today know that November 
is a tricky, capricious month which refuses 
to be labeled anything. In November, one 
day a silken frock is suitable for street 
wear; the next a coat, heavily fur trimmed, 
is indispensable. It’s nice in one way—we 
can always salve our consciences, when 
several outdoor costumes are bought, by 
saying they were really necessary ! 

The stunning ones on this page, for in- 
stance, that the last boat from France 
brought in—wouldn’t it be a task to fasten 
our selection on just one? If we chose a 
jumper model—the very thing nine out of 
ten women are choosing—then we’d picture 
the dire need we'd be in without a long coat. 
If we chose a coat dress, we’d immediately 
think of the cold days when we’d never 
dare venture out in it. Let’s—on paper— 
choose them all, and find out just what the 
important street costumes this season are like. 

Chanel’s top coat, at lower left, is of red 
tweed, cleverly cut to simulate a cape in 


Nitty sia may have been impar- 


back. It has mannish revers and three 
large buttons at front fastening. Next to 
it, a Patou coat for more wintry days is of 
black kasha, with stitched bands that seem 
to add height to the wearer. The fur is 
leopard, and the pocket that so inevitably 
accompanies anything of the sports genre 
is stitched and buttoned with black leather 
buttons. A la militaire is Chanel’s coat of 
mixed gray wool, lined with black kasha 
and much adorned with black leather bind- 
ing and frogs. It has a slight flare in front. 

And now Lelong presents a new phase of 
the jumper furore in the costume fourth 


6-6 


Chanel 


Chanel 


The close-fitting hat of velours 
is a distinct favorite this sea- 
son. Always you will find a 
roll to its brim, usually giving 
something of a turban effect. 


Chanel 


from left of lower group. Here is a combi- 
nation of a woven wool sweater, with a 
tweed or kasha skirt. The jumper is beige 
and brown wool, the skirt plain brown; the 
trimmings are of leather which is so much 
liked on wool costumes this season. It’s a 
smart and serviceable costume and no one 
can wonder at its popularity. 

Next to this is one of Chanel’s great suc- 
cesses, a rather plain suit with a jacket that is 
halfway between a jumper and a coat! The 
suit is of black-and-red checked tweed with 
black velvet trimming, and front fullness 


Cheruit 


is devised in the skirt by means of a side 
godet of the material cut diagonally. 

At top of page—smallest figure—is a 
somewhat similar suit to this. Here is 
Callot’s interpretation of the jumperlike 
suit. It is of finely checked brown wool 
with leather buttons and a small yoke at 
neck, and just a band of raccoon fur. In- 
verted side plaits give fullness to the skirt. 

Premet’s tweed coat, in a brick-red tone, 
is also banded in a long-haired fur. The 
back of coat is straight, with a pointed, 
stitched panel from hem to yoke depth, 
and the front has a graceful circular flare 
attached in curved outline. 

In center above, a Callot sports coat of 
velveteen in any desired color has a high 
rounded collar, a slightly surplice closing 
and pockets topping the inverted side plaits. 
The cuffs repeat the flare of the collar. 

One of the popular jabot coat dresses is 
Chéruit’s slate-green crépe, having a black 
silk-crépe underskirt discreetly visible at 
center front. The applied tucks and plaits 
of front are repeated at the back of dress. 

Also taking its cue from the jumper dress 
is Talbot’s navy wool costume at extreme 
right above. In it is seen also a variation 
of the ensemble suit, for the dress beneath 
coat is of navy wool with bois de rose gros- 
grain trimmings that match the bois de rose 
kasha lining of the coat. The kasha—used 
for cuffs of coat also—extends over collar 
and lines its fastening tab. 
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conceal 
them all 


Just shine the shoes. In a 
twinkling the ugliness of 
scuffs will disappear. 


This double service polish 
works wonders wifh the 
children’s shoes — makes 
it easy to keep them bright, 
neat and respectable. 


It conceals fhe scuffs, restores the 
color, preserves the leather and 
keeps them shined like new. Fifty 
shines are in every fifty cent bottle. 


Available in the colors listed below. Also 
white canvas and white kid. Ten popu- 
lar colors for suede shoes. 


BARTON'S 


DYAN SHINE 


TRADE MARic OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This ~ 


Demonstrate on your own 
shoes with Dyanshine’s Dry 
Dauber Demonstrator, the 
quickness and ease with 
which color is restored, scuffs 
concealed and shoes 
shined. Send ge in 
stamps for packing 


CBarton MANUFACTURING Co. 25-6-J 
WACO, TEXAS 


Please send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator”. 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of a 
DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. 


Send me the color checked below: 


NAME 

STREET. 

CITY 

STATE 


‘Copyright 1925—Barton Mfg. Co. 
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Cfo Wear In and Out of Business Ftours 


‘25 


LIS LINN 


Smart hats are the 
dernier cri of the clever 
business woman, Moss- 
green velours matching 
dress is used for the 
one atfar left. Reboux 
designs the other two, 
making the center one 
of pliable wine-colored 
silk grosgrain. For the 
helmet-shaped one she 
chooses bois de rose felt 
banded with matching 
velvet, and with a clus- 
ter of stiff feathers 
where it is cut in back. 


HE business woman is 
S| known to be well dressed. 
Her choice of such clothes 
as the ones on this page 
has earned for her that 
§| reputation which she in- 
tends to keep. 

a At extreme left is an aft- 
ernoon dress rejoicing in many of the lines 
which are becoming to the large woman. 
This is true also of the surplice-cut dress 
next to it, both of them in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 52. The first dress is of moss-green 
silk crépe with a lace collar in coffee shade. 
The front is cut in three sections, the back 
in one, and the sleeves may be one-piece, 
dart-fitting or short. 

The design also provides for a turned- 
back revers collar. and when this is used 
and the lace omitted, the dress becomes a 
suitable and attractive one for office wear. 

One of the popular black-and-white 
mixed wools was chosen for the one-piece 


coat dress, which has collar, revers and 
front closing bound with black silk braid. 
Sleeves may be dart-fitted or with flowing 
sections added, as in thumb-nail below. 

A dinner frock, which can be worn on 
many occasions, is the one at right above. 
It is of bois de rose satin-backed crépe, 
with crépe side out for the body of dress, 
and the satin side out for the godets. The 
tie is soft, supple gold cloth. When made 
of sober-colored silk crépe, wool reps or 
similar material, with the long, close-fitting 
sleeves which are included in design, it be- 
comes an excellent office dress. Design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

The easily made evening cape is of bois 
de rose velvet, lined with matching crépe 
de chine, and trimmed with brown squir- 
rel. Another suggestion is to have flounce 
at bottom of the velvet, with silver cloth 
lining and collar. Or the wrap may be all 
velvet, with crépe de chine lining. Sizes 
are 16 years, 36, 40, 42 and 44. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Capes, 45 cents. 
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Know his 
Trick? 


—for never letting 


sore throat spoil 
his fun? 


N° stay-at-home days 


for this fellow on ac- 
count of sore throat. 

Because he and his 
mother have learned how 
to keep sore throat away 
—during the coldest days 
of winter, as well as dur- 
ing those raw flu-days of 
early fall. 

Just a simple precau- 
tion does the trick. And 
that’s the systematic use 
of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, as a daily 
mouth-wash and gargle. 

So often it will ward 
off a bad case of sore 
throat and the more seri- 
ous ills that may follow. 

Sore throat is a nui- 
sance—and, usually, it is 
the danger signal of other 
troubles that start with 
throat infections. 

Listerine, the safe an- 
tiseptic, will put you and 
your family on the safe 
side. Sodo not be without 
it. It has dozens of other 
uses—all described on the 
circular that comes 
wrapped around each 
bottle—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


—the 
LISTERINE 
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Isn’t This Your Idea of an 
Electric Cleaner? 


ie T it your idea that an electric cleaner should do all your cleaning 
easily, thoroly and quickly—that it should be light in weight— 


simple in construction and actually bene- 
ficial to your floor coverings? 


Super Royal has been designed from 
the combined experience and suggestions 
of hundreds of thousands of women. It is 
the one Electric Cleaner built exactly as 
you would specify the ideal machine. 


After fifteen years’ experience in manu- 
facturing Electric Cleaners, Super Royal 
is offered as our crowning achievement. 
We do not believe it is possible to make 
a cleaner more scientifically and practi- 
cally perfect. 


To prove that Super Royal is your idea 
of an Electric Cleaner, why not take one 
totry? Your dealer will gladly lend you 
one. Note carefully how it meets the 
nine tests given in an adjoining column — 
the tests that prove the best cleaner. 


No expense—no obligation when you 
try and compare the Royal in your own 
home. If you now have an Electric 
Cleaner, now is the time to trade it in on 
an up-to-date one. Our system of Dis- 
tributed Payments makes a Royal easy to 
own. If you don’t know your dealer’s 
name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto re st 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair Cutter, Royal Drier, 


Royal Clothes Washer 


You cannot be content with less than Royal gives 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 


The 9 


TESTS 


by which you should 
judge an Electric Cleaner 
1 —Get All Surface Dirt 

Royal Does 


2,—Get All Embedded Dirt 
Royal Does 


3—Clean Harmlessly 
Royal Does 


4—Clean Bare Surfaces 


Royal Does 


5—Be Adjustable for All 
Conditions Royal Is 


6—Clean Swiftly 


Royal Does 


7—Have Lifetime Durability 
Royal Has It 
8—Have Efficient and Con- 
venient Attachments 
Royal Has Them 


Q—Have an Iron Clad 
Guarantee Royal Has 
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“Best” Dresses 
and School Frocks 


N ALL probability your little girl's 

fall wardrobe needs replenishing by 

now, especially in view of the ex'- 
gencies of Christmas holidays. On ths 
page are the simple kinds of designs in 
which a child looks well dressed and 
still can play to her heart’s content. 

The coat above, of brown plaid.d 
cashmere, is trimmed with beaver. ‘t 
has a circular skirt flounce, and onr- 
piece sleeves are set in; sizes 6 to 14 yea’s. 
The navy-blue crépe de chine dress in ceni:r 
above—sizes 6 to 14 years—has collar faci ig 
and tie of old-blue crépe de chine matc'!- 
ing the silk embroidery At right, above. 2 
natural kasha all-day dress fastens wii 
brown leather buttons, and has a stripd 
grosgrain belt; sizes 8 to 14 years. 

Directly at left stands a demure Jassie i 
a playtime and school frock of calico. [is 
flounce skirt is attached in ten points; aid 
cotton braid in the darkest color of the pri:t 
binds neck, cuffs and bottom of skirt. The 
design comes in sizes 2 to 10 years. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Gold Seal Inlaid 
Belflor Pattern 
No. 7146-1 


The pattern shown 

is Gold Seal Inlaid, 

Universal Pattern 
No. 57-44 


la Seal Inlaid, 
Belflor Pattern 
0. 7105-8 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK IF LAID 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Economical Gold Seal 


This distinctive 
floor is Gold Seal 
. Inlaid, Universa 
Pattern No. 55-104 


bring beauty into the kitchen 


HO wouldn't be proud of this kitch- 
en and pantry? How cheerful, how 
spick and span they are! The clear blue, 
gray, and ivory design of the Gold Seal 
Inlaid floor—sanitary and easily kept so— 
spells “*good housekeeping’’ to every eye. 


This type of inlaid flooring comes in 
many other designs—every one distinctive. 
And their colors are the fresh, sparkling 
tones that are so appropriate for service 
rooms. These patterns are made especially 
for kitchen, pantry, and bathroom. 


Then, for living-room, dining-room, sun 
porch, and hall, there are the soft prismatic 
effects whose artistic irregularity sets off 
furnishings to perfection. 


The cheerful beauty, the colorful dignity 
of these Gold Seal Inlaids are well within 


the reach of a moderate purse. And both 
are of the same high quality of genuine in- 
laid linoleum; the colors go through to the 
sturdy back. 


Every Gold Seal Inlaid floor, laid accord- 
ing to our directions, carries a guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money back. When 
buying Inlaids look for the Gold Seal on the 
face of the goods or the Nairn name 
stamped on the back. 


Write for the folders showing the varied 
and beautiful patterns in colors. They will 
suggest new color schemes for your kitchen 
and pantry as well as for other rooms in 
your home. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Adanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL 


NAIRN 
INLAID | 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ON BACK OF THE GOODS 
REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH a 


in you first melt the fat to an oil—so why not 
fry with a choice salad oil? 
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Cfor the Fourteen to Twenty Year Old 
lace and silk 
crépe afternoon 
dress has a one- 
piece straight 
back, panel front 
and gathered 
underarm sec- 
tions. At right 
is a brown jersey 
with wrist puff 
and tie of *eige 
silk crépe, and a 
godet at each 
side. The em- 
broidery is in 
brown and beige. 
Below, at left, 
a midnight-blue 
wool poplin has 
a circular knee 
flounce. Collar 
and cuffs are of 
brick-red suéde; 
buttons, red. At 
right is a brick- 
red wool reps 
2 with silk crépe 
collar and cuffs 
anda circular go- 
= det at each side. 
F 
| 4847 N 
i | Sizes 14 
tame | Keep those priceless possessions | 
No. 607 

h 

~your healt 

: hful fi 

~your youthful figure 

Sizes 14 to ‘ by having your corset designed ‘ 
20 years N : 

3 / 4 
| especially for you: : 
A Barcley Corset—designed for YOU, and YOU alone, from complete body 
Measurements—assures those lovely lines which every woman craves. 
4 e| And, most important of all, it safeguards your health by giving i 
a 3 proper support to the abdominal organs and correct posture. ° 

. : The Barcley Corset, we believe, is more painstakingly designed than 5 
a IN] any other specially designed corset. It is not simply cut to measure- € 
q 4 ments. Each garment, instead, is individually designed in pencil with 4 
} K] rare skill and utmost care, from COMPLETE body measurements and y 
q specifications. 
BARCLEY SERVICE includes other distinctive features: 
4 B 1. You may select both trimming and fabric froma lovely assortment. i 
‘ P 2. You may decide on the features you particularly desire, either in . 
4 E a dress corset, surgical corset, corset brassiere or belt. ¢ 
q | Kd 3. You may select the boning, have as few or as many stays as you f 
| Ny desire, and the corset made to your requirements in every little detail. M 
| 
|‘ Furthermore—while the Barcley Cor- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY N 
| fai set is the most beautiful of corsets—it Ss 
4 a } S well-bred women in the seclusion of your remarkable new corset boning and Br vse of 
your own home. the nearest Barcley Corsetiere. 
gi nearest corsetiere and free sample of a M 
t remarkable new boning, to Was 
. O i¢4) create—not a stiff, corseted effect, but a We have openings in various communities for cul- 
; wi =vision of natural loveliness! tured, well-bred, ambitious women to engage in this 
4 ideal profession. Barcley corsetieres also take orders for 
atterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, BARCLEY CORSET CO the lovely Barcley lingerie and brassieres. If interested, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 2 Fifth Av ints Siok put check in_square below and we will send full 
35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 54 bearme: particulars. (_] as 
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Cfurs—Their Beauty and Their Artifice 


(Continued from Page 73) 


Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


SIZE—“E-Z’’ Waist Union Suits are 
made to fit children—not a price. Use 
a tape measure and compare with other 
makes. 

SEAT CONSTRUCTION—Compare 
with other union suits the liberal roomy 
seat which children require. Cannot gap 
at sides. Comfort-cut to allow “E-Z” 
freedom. 

FABRIC—Knitted of fine soft yarn into 
durable ribbed cloth which conforms 
readily to the body—absorbs moisture 
and allows the pores to “‘breathe.”’ 
STRAPS—Genuine“E-Z” tubular knit- 
ted straps, the only straps for real com- 
fort and satisfactory wear ina knitted suit. 
BUTTONS—AII of real bone. Gar- 
ment-supporting buttons all taped on 
and doubly secured. Won’t break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during play. 
BUTTONHOLES=—Special “‘E-Z” rein- 
forced. Will not tear, break or unravel. 
GARTER HOLDER~—No metal tube 
to rust or smash in the wringer. A “tube 
of tape’’ keeps the garter pin straight 
and always in perfect position. 
PACKING—An aattractive individual 
glassine envelope for each suit. Insures 
sanitary, spotless cleanliness. 


FINISH— Uniformly excellent 
workmanship throughout. All 
seams flatlocked, leaving no 
bulky ridges to irritate tender 
skins. 


Leaders of Tomorrow 


Play at Leadership Today 


r% D millions of mothers— looking 
ahead to the future of their chil- 
dren—realize that much of life’s suc- 
cess, health and happiness depends 
upon cleanliness and proper clothing. 


For 34 years “E-Z”’ Waist Union Suits have 
been guarding the health of upcoming citi- 
zens—over a third of a century they have 
been giving the utmost in comfort, wear 
and protective warmth to the children of 
America—and all the while lightening the 
burdens of millions of mothers who have 
worn “E-Z’s” as children and are now 
buying them for their girls and boys. 


The real bone buttons are taped on so that 
they can’t be pulled off at play, nor can 
they be broken in the wringer. 


The flat-locked seams leave no bulky ridges 
to irritate the child’s tender skin, and the 
knitted tubular garment-supporting straps 
place the weight of the child’s clothing on 
the shoulders just where it belongs. 


And with “E-Z” Waist Union Suits there’s 
only one garment instead of three to put 
on, take off, wash and mend. 


They are made in medium weight (blue 
label) and extra heavy weight (purple label) 
in high neck, long sleeve, or “Dutch” neck, 
short sleeve, knee or ankle length styles. 


For your protection each suit is sealed in an 
individual, sanitary, glassine envelope. 


Winter Weight (blue label) - - ~- $1.00 
Extra Heavy Weight (purple label) - $1.25 


THE Juaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


IS SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York 


skins are fitted lengthwise; they give height 
to the figure. A medium build of person 
can use any kind of fur inany kind of mode, 
while skins worked in circular or crisscross 
effect take some of the extra inches from 
a woman who is too tall. In the matter of 
color, there are few complications. If the 
pale or sallow complexion avoids 

grays that are too soft in shade, 
and light brown hair dces not 
allow a brown fur to be 
dark enough to fade it, 
there will be little diffi- 
culty in regard to tints.” 

‘“‘Then everyone 
would not add distinc- 
tion toa fox neck piece,”’ 

I suggested. 

“By no means. Fox is 
utterly hopeless on a stout, 
broad-shouldered woman. 
She is improved by a one or two 
skin choker of marten or mink or 
any of the small, narrow pelts.” Then he 
added: ‘‘There is the proper fur for the 
proper occasion too. When you think of 
sports or school wear, raccoon, muskrat, 
beaver, opossum, marmot, nutria and 
civet cat immediately come to your mind. 
For dress or formal wear you think in 
terms of ermine, mole, broadtail, baby car- 
acal, sable, seal, dark squirrel, dyed kolin- 
sky, nutria, chinchilla and the foxes— 
blue, black, silver, white, red, or their 
copies in white weasel, chinchilla-dyed 
hare, processed lamb, and so on. _Inci- 
dentally, while we are thinking of har- 
monies, the hose, shoes and hat must tone 
with the fur.” 

He agreed, however, with a leading 
Fifth Avenue furrier: If there is to be 
only one fur wrap, nothing is more satis- 
factory than Hudson seal. 

The furrier regarded such a purchase as 
the natural transition from a cloth, fur- 
trimmed coat. ‘It looks well, it wears 
well, and is not prohibitive in price,’”’ he 
summed up. “A first-class Hudson seal 
would vary from $375 to $900, depending 
on workmanship, selection and trimmings; 
while a mink might run from $1200 to 
$6000, a heavy caracal from $250 to $600, 
a fine caracal from $1500 to $2500, a 
broadtail from $3000 to $5000. Sables— 
well, you can pay any price you like for 
them: $30,000—$50,000—$75,000.” 


No Bargains in kur 


CHECKED him up on the price of Hud- 

son seal. ‘‘I have seen reputable firms 
advertise Hudson-seal coats at $175 and 
$200. But you quote a much higher mini- 
mum figure. How is that?” 

“But I said ‘first-class,’’’ he answered. 
“Do you know that skins grade first, sec- 
ond, third and even fourth class, depend- 
ing on their quality? Moreover, there are 
two kinds of muskrat, northern and south- 
ern. The northern is worth almost twice 
as much as the southern. It is a heavier 
pelt, richer fur, longer wearing, glossier. 
What I say for muskrat holds for other 
furs too. Aside from the few furs that are 
limited to temperate climates, as nutrias, 
chinchillas and opossums, all furs are bet- 
ter from a cold, northern habitat.” 

“Would the dealer admit that a gar- 
ment was fashioned of southern muskrat, 
if he were asked?” 

“Indeed he would. He would probably 
say so in the first place. But,’’ and he 
smiled slightly, ‘you would not expect 
him to call attention to weaknesses in his 
merchandise, if he were not misrepresent- 
ing. ‘This beautiful southern muskrat is 
only $200,’ he might say. If $200 were 
your fur price, you would doubtless be 
getting a very good wrap. But your com- 
mon sense ought to tell you that the coat 
lacked some of the qualities that made a 
similar coat cost $400. The merchant 
wants to sell fur honestly—at least the 
high-class dealer does—but he is in the 


business to make a profit. Suppose I told 
you that I could get you half a dozen silver 
fox pelts for a hundred dollars a skin.” 
“T would take all six,” I interjected 
hastily. ‘‘A bargain like that ——”’ 
He sighed wearily. “‘You too! Didn't 
I say that there were no bargains in fur? 
I will show you the skins, but not 
: with a view to your purchas- 
ing.”’ He had a boy bring a 
N great armful of silver fox. 
I lifted up a gorgeous fur, 
purple black with lus- 
trous, silky guard hair, 
dotted with purest silver 
and finished with a 
plume of rich, glossy 
black tipped in driven 
snow. ‘You could not 
keep me from investing a 
hundred dollars in this,”’ I 
said. ‘‘And it is a bargain.”’ 
The expert laughed. ‘I guess it 
is. That is not a hundred dollars, but a 
thousand. Now, I'll lay another beside it.”’ 
He placed by it another pelt, much 
larger, with longer hair and heavily sprin- 
kled with silver. ‘‘Here is vour hundred- 
dollar skin. This fox almost outlived his 
usefulness. He is old and his fur lacks the 
beauty of the prime skin. A prime skin 
brings the top-market price, and a coat or 
neck piece of such skins naturally comes 
high. All skins have a prime season.” 
“That refers to time of trapping as well 
as to age, doesn’t it?’’ I asked. 


Things to Ask When Buying 


“TT MOST certainly does. A month or 
two in midwinter sees an animal at the 
culmination of his beauty. At that time, 
and only then, his skin is prime—in the 
best possible condition. Later or earlier 
there is deterioration, loss in sheen, 
smoothness, heaviness of ccat.”’ 

“When purchasing a fur then, I will ask— 
the season—the age—the local figure in 
price. Anything else?’’ 

“Certainly,”” he replied. ‘The length 
and size of the garment, the number of 
skins used, the workmanship, the trim- 
ming and the popularity of the fur.” 

I determined to visit a manufacturer 
whose exquisite wraps are known through- 
out the country. 

There, I lifted up a moleskin coat that 
represented a special order. ‘‘ Mole comes 
high,” I said. 

“Why not?” came the reply. ‘That 
coat happens to have 650 skins in it. 
Every little skin had to be cleaned, dipped 
at the edges, evened and sewed. Do you 
know how many hand operations that in- 
cludes? Cleanings, 650; dippings, 4 times 
650, which is 2600; cuttings, 2600; sew- 
ings, 2600. Add to that the 650 original 
curings, and you have a total of 9100 hand 
operations! And the skins are not even 
ready for the manufacturer, to say nothing 
of the retailer! That total is one explana- 
tion of the meaning of workmanship.” 

“The wonder is that fur coats can retail 
at the prices they do,” I said. ‘‘What is 
the general mark-up in selling the cus- 
tomer?”’ 

He shrugged. “That depends on the 
conscience of the retailer. Some mark up 
200 per cent, with the intention of later re- 
ductions as the season advances. But that 
is not in accord with the ethics of the trace. 
Lower mark-up with fewer special sales is 
what the best merchants are working for, 
and they are handling their merchandise 
on the basis of a 75 per cent to 100 per cent 
mark-up. That is very fair, in view of the 
slow movement of the merchandise, its 
large capital tie-up and the care required 
in its handling.” 

Not only the workmanship, but the 


’ popularity of the fur, figure in the price of 


the merchandise. Fashion can touch an 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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“Apout 1§ YEARS AGO I was afflicted with 
sties. I had suffered from clogged intes- 
tines for several years. One day I noticed 
dark spots appearing upon my hands. I 
consulted a physician. He explained that 
waste matter was in the blood, and handed 
me a pamphlet advertising Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I began taking yeast that day; I 
took it for four months. Now elimination 
is normal; and I have never had another 
sty since I ate the first cake.” 

Mrs. Anna LeNnerT, San Antonio, Texas 


BELOW 


“YrEAST HAS SAVED ME from indigestion 
lasting sixteen years. I frequently was un- 
able to sleep. Recently attacks increased. 
| was rarely free from pain more than two 
or three days. I started eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast eight months ago. I regret 
I did not try it ten years ago when a New 
York specialist recommended it for indi- 
gestion to a friend. My trouble has dis- 
appeared; I now eat anything. I even 
went motor camping this summer and 
climbed to the top of Mt. Washington.” 
Mrs. W. Bogese Lorn, Providence, R. I. 


How they corrected clogged intestines— 

digestive troubles and disfiguring skin 

eruptions—regained youthful vitality — 
through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
Where cathartics give only temporary re- 
lief, yeast strengthens the intestinal mus- 
cles and makes them healthy and active. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or 
milk—or just plain. For clogged intestines espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water( not scalding ) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-68, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York City. 


“T aways HAD that tired, sluggish feeling the charac- 
teristic result of clogged intestines, plus impaired appetite, 
and an unsightly skin. A prominent Boston physician rec- 
ommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I finally condescended to 
give it a trial. I continued for two months, when I noticed 
a slight change. At the end of the fifth month I had re- 
gained my lost vigor and my appetite had improved 
wonderfully. All signs of ache had vanished and the 
tired feeling was gone—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Lawrence A. Perry, Medford, Mass. 


“BEFORE I BEGAN TAKING Fleischmann’s 
Yeast my face and chest were in a terrible 
condition. Finally one day a young woman 
asked me if I had ever tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. After all my failures I thought I 
might just as well experiment some more. 
After I had taken Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
three or four months my skin began to be 
softer and better to look at. Now I am in 
a perfectly healthy condition.” 

Beatrice CouEen, Toronto, Ont. 


BELOW 


“MARRIED SOMEWHAT LATE in life, I found 
myself doing the tasks it is necessary 
for a mother of four children to perform, 
at an age when most women are able to 
conserve their strength. I looked and felt 
at least ten years older than other women 
my age. I did not want to take medicine. 
To make a long story short, I began to 
take Fleischmann’s Yeast. And when we 
found that it was toning up my system and 
rebuilding what I had unwittingly torn 
down, the cake of Yeast acted as leaven 
to the lump of happiness at our house.” 

Mrs. GeorGce N. Davis, Macon, Mo. 


THis FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system—and cor- 
rects faulty elimination, skin troubles, stomach disorders. 
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egin.....a solid silver service 


These four are leading types of design 


For today’s glory and to- 


a morvew’s memory. Symbel Begin this year. Let each anniversary and Christmas hereafter add its half-dozens. 
of the bride she is and of the 
she These modest acquisitions quickly develop into an impressive service—and that 
3 rose denen Gs aie dae prestige for a hostess which only solid silver can bring.... Two things are impor- 
Service. 


tant....First, choose a design which will endure through the years. Each of these 
four International Sterling designs expresses that ideal with an eternal beauty.... 
Second, choose a design which can be added to or replaced at any time; all 
International Sterling designs are permanently stocked. If your jeweler can not 
show you any of these designs, he can readily obtain them. 


Four or five Christmases, 
concentrated on one gift, can 
bring the fulfillment of 
every woman’s cherished 
dream, her service of solid 
silver. And each year’s in 
stallment will be a lovely, 
useful gift in itself. 


Gift-seekers thinking coffee 
service, should certainly se- 
lect a design which can later 
be matched by flatware. 
$212.50 for the service pic- 
tured. 


$8 buys a berry spoon 
such as this. An entire- 
ly correct gift, by itself 


Ever magnificent and eter- 
nally cherished,—the com- 
plete chest of solid silver. 
Yet it costs no more than 
many a lesser gift. $564 for 
the one pictured, in Trianon 
Design. 


Six Wedgwood tea- 

spoons are only $12. 

Could $12 buy any 

other gift more distin- 
guished? 


Even a small chest of solid 
silver is quite modest in 
price. This one contains the 
4 essential half-dozens, but- 
kh AW ter knife and sugar spoon. 
| In hand decorated chest, 
Wedgwood Design, $97. 


The Lovely “'Bride’s Book of Silver’’ (sent free) 


Its cover is a bride’s esnen., ies old rose and allow. Its PANTHEON DESIGN WEDGWOOD DESIGN TRIANON DESIGN FONTAINE DESIGN 
contents ar m s t t ‘ 
and The perfect expression A lacy pattern-work Simplicity glorified by Heavy, heavy weight. 


ten wonderful full size plates, showing ten different de- of distinguished design delightfully a crown of orna- The height of solid sil- 


signs with complete prices. Write your name and ad- simplicity. inine. ; : 
dress in the margin below. Clip out this corner and mail precety fe aie ment. aad magnificence 


to Dept. 6-100, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL STER 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVEPO 


SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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ordinary, humble fur, and it immediately 
steps into the class of finer furs. Raccoon 
is a good illustration of this point. Three 
or four years ago a fine dark pelt might 
bring $2.50 to $3. Then motorists and 
young college boys and girls made of it a 
wardrobe necessity. Now a good pelt is 
worth $12. Any simple or neglected skin 
touched by the trade increases in value at 
least 200 per cent. 

“Really fine furs are scarce,” said a 
jarge manufacturer, and he illustrated: 
“Skins so exquisite that dyeing would be 
vilding the lily —as sable, fisher, the mar- 
tens, Siberian squirrel, Russian ermine, 
natural blue and silver fox—are always 
fashionable, always rare and always costly. 
The finest specimens of these are never 
touched by a blender or dyer—nor by a 
modest purse either. Inferior grades of 
the furs from more southerly sections will 
be blended to simulate their more expen- 
sive brothers in the north. It is quite on 
the cards to ask if a fur is blended, in 
addition to assuring yourself that it is gen- 
ulne. 

“Does blending damage the fur?’’ I in- 
quired. 

“No. But a fur is blended to give it a 
richer, more gorgeous appearance than it 
had in nature. Dyeing, however, does 
diminish the life of a fur.”’ 

“You would advocate the purchase of 
natural fur then?”’ 

‘‘By no means,” he answered. ‘‘Many 
skins are so ugly in their natural state that 
they would have no commercial value at 
all. Dyeing reclaims them. In fact, the 
general consumer who does not expect to 
sink a fortune in furs does very well by 
herself to secure a fur that is dyed by one 
of our standard dyers. Our American 
dyers, incidentally, are attracting enough 
attention to draw a visit from leading 
German fur men, who recently came offi- 
cially to study our manufacturing, dis- 
playing, selling and dyeing methods. To 
supply the fur demand it has been neces- 
sary to handle skins that do not rightly 
come under the 
classification of 


“None,” he answered, ‘“‘except the use 
of common sense. Don’t wear ornaments 
or heavy jewelry with a fur coat, that 
might tear the lining or cut the delicate 
skin. If rain dampens fur, never put it on 
a radiator to dry. That performance 
would ruin any fur. Let it dry in a cool, 
dry room, and slowly. About once a month 
it is well to whip the fur with a small 
switch and thoroughly brush it. If it hap- 
pens to be a long-haired one, it should 
also be combed with a coarse-toothed 
comb. Under no circumstances should 
cleaning be done at the house with cleaning 
fluids. A perfectly dressed skin has soft 
leather like chamois, because of the oils 
that have been worked into the skin. 
Cleaning with fluids removes the oil, and 
the leather becomes harsh and ugly—a 
ruined fur. The place to have a fur cleaned 
is at a furrier’s; the furrier, too, should 
store it where the cool, dry air of a vault 
keeps it in good condition.” 


Names Need Not Mslead 


INCE fur is not limited toany one coun- 

try or language, it is quite within rea- 
son to take words bodily from the Rus- 
sian, as “‘souslik”’ or “‘susliki,’? which is 
the Russian name for squirrel; from the 
Spanish, as “‘guanaco,” and from the 
Japanese, as “‘tanuki.”” But that pro- 
cedure does not explain strange names like 
marmink, lycoon, sealine, flying fox, 
beaverette. They fall in the class of so- 
called trade names, and were adopted in 
the first place to satisfy public demand 
for fancy names regardless of the fanciness 
of the fur. There is a definite movement 
to discard all such misnomers, and to use 
titles that are thoroughly explanatory —as 
chinchilla-dyed cony, beaver-dyed rabbit, 
blue-dyed white fox, leopard-dyed gazelle, 
sable-dyed squirrel. In cases in which 
tricky names are employed, the merchant 
advertises the true nomenclature beneath, 
™ Man-o-coon (Raccoon dye on lamb) 
Of course there will always be persons 
who are happier in calling cat “genet,” 
and three millions 
a year contribute 


furs—lambskin, 
sheepskin, goat- 
skin, dogskin, rab- 
bit skin, gazelle | 
skin, hare skin, cat- | 
skin, even chip- | 
munk, the cheapest 
of all furs. In the 
dyers’ hands these 
furs were treated to 
imitate many kinds | oor gray caracal, 
of genuine furs and i as 
at the same time 
brought fur coats 
within the range of 
many limited 


lity three inches. 
“AND how do furs 
rate in dura- 
bility?” 
“Otter is gener- 
ally regarded as the 


hest wears | —for daytime neck pieces, silver 
est wearing of all. | foxes or long wide scarfs of sable, 
mink or kolinsky. 


But beaver, skunk, 
Alaskan seal, rac- 
coon, mink are all 


In Paris Theyre 
Wearing 


— for smart daytime uses, full-length 
black baby lamb coats; full-length 
coats or capes of rich, dark brown 
mink; and full-length coats of black 


sometimes shading from dark at the 
bottom to light at the top. 


—for sports and general hard usage, 
many brown gazelle coats, often 
purses.” made with a narrow stripe of darker 
brown gazelle at intervals of about 


—Alaska seal or Hudson seal fre- 
quently, when only one fur coat is de- 
sired for all daytime purposes. 


—for evening, snowy ermine often 
lined with black velvet. 


their coats for fur. 
And to them rabbit 
must be cony, or 
sealine, or Baltic 
black fox, or Baltic 
tiger, or ermaline, or 
chinchilette, or 
French sable. There 
is very little mis- 
understanding, due 
to name, as long as 
the customer, ac- 
tual or in prospect, 
assures herself what 
the'animal actually 
is 


with the caracal 


That information 
is always available. 
But not equally ac- 
cessiblearetheproc- 
esses that enabled 
him to look as he 
does in the market. 
While colleges here 
and there are offer- 
ing courses that are 
designed to give 
| better understand- 
| ing of furs as to 


in the class of the 
most durable pelts. 
Slightly below them come Russian sable, 
Iludson seal, krimmer, marten, fox, squir- 
rel, Persian lamb, ermine, lynx, nutria, 
opossum; while chinchilla, baby lamb, 
broadtail, astrakhan, caracal, cony, mole, 
marmot rate as the more delicate, more 
perishable furs. But any fur with reason- 
able attention ought to last three to five 
years. Sealskin coats have lasted for 
twenty years, have been in use the entire 
time and yet were in condition to warrant 
redyeing and remaking. The point in buy- 
ing a fur is to select the right one for the 
kind of service it is to have.” 

“Are there any mysteries to the care of 
furs?” I asked. 


leather, depth, 

gloss, color, prime- 
ness and durability, there are no training 
opportunities in the fine chemistry that 
makes of a common skin a pelt of beauty. 
There is secrecy even in the raising of fur, 
and it was not until some enterprising in- 
vestigator learned that silver-fox farming 
was being managed successfully on Prince 
Edward Island that this profitable busi- 
ness gained any momentum. Now there 
are farms of muskrat, beaver, mink, mar- 
ten, coyote, fisher as well as fox; and all of 
them are proving profitable. 

Why not, when people are buying furs 
twelve months in the year, and putting 
more money in one year’s outfit than our 
grandmothers did in six? 


Winter Coats 


HERE is an elegance, a warmth of color, 

a suggestion of luxury about brocades 
which make them the perfect lining for 
fur coats and other fine winter coats. But 
be sure they are Skinner’s Brocades, to 
remove all doubts of wearing quality. 

Skinner’s Brocades add distinction. They are 


so rich in texture and in such beautiful patterns, 
with a wealth of lovely colors to choose from. 


Leading manufacturers of fur and cloth coats 
use Skinner’s Brocades because they enhance the 
appearance of their garments and give such satis- 
factory service. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS _~ New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Satins 


Crepes Satin Crepes Dress Satins Lining Satins 
Taffetas Brocades Shoe Satins Millinery Satins 


1925 
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“A Word 
to 
the Wise” 


Olovnit Gar- 
ments for Christ - 
mas gifts! Order 
in advance and 
save yourself 
money and many 
tiresome shop- 
ping hours. 


Double ruffle 
bloomer 


Costume slip 


This button iden- 
tifies authorized 
Shaughnessy repre- 
sentatives. It is 
your protection. 


The Ledics HOME JOURNAL 


Slep-in 


Nightgown 


Underthings of Quality 


....at a Saving 


What woman does not long for a supply 
of alluring, femininely lovely wie ef 
things? Who is not intrigued and fasci- 
nated by their promise of fashionably slim 
lines? Couldn’t you use some of these 
jewel-hued softly lustrous garments? 


Such bewitching apparel is found in the 
Shaughnessy vests, bloomers, unionsuits, 
slips, step-ins, and nightgowns—all made 
of the exclusive Olovnit fabric — all 
guaranteed! 


Princess 


slip 


It’s hard to believe that such shimmering beauty 
can be combined with durability and economy 
—so you will be delightfully surprised by the 
many launderings these underthings stand—how 
long they wear and how well they wear. 


They are sold in only one way—from mill to 
wearer at manufacturer’s price. Our own repre- 
sentative, who calls at your home wearing the 
Shaughnessy button, has been chosen for 
courtesy and integrity. 


Do see all these wonderful garments. 


Qualified men and women seeking good 
employment as Shaughnessy representa- 
tives may write for full details. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co. Watertown, N.Y. 


Garments 


November, 1925 


[Send for Beautiful Style Book] 


Mailing this coupon or a postcard will bring free our latest Style Book, ‘‘Lovely 
Things To Wear”, illustrating Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments in full colors, photo- 
graphed on living models. Send for your copy today. 


SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO., Watertown, New York. 
Please send free copy of Style Book, ‘“‘Lovely Things To Wear’”’. 


From Mill to Wearer at Manufacturer's Price. Every Garment Guaranteed. L-11-25 


Young (Gompany 


(Continued from Page 19) 


to bicker,” persisted the old butler garru- 
lously; ‘‘but they are very, very old, so 
old that it would be wiser, one would say, 
for them to hurry rather than delay. One 
of them indeed, sir, is so old that he 
dodders; yet even in his doddering he 
wrangles incessantly about the price of 
the books.” 

Like an old clock getting ready to strike, 
the butler gave a single guttural swallow. 

“But even so, sir,” he hastened to at- 
test, “‘even the dodderer, sir, will yield at 
last without the splitting of a tuppence, 
if only the young girl be included in the 
bargain.” 

“You talk like a madman,” affirmed 
Hanover coldly. 

doubt, sir,’’ admitted the butler. 
“The old master’s card debts press very 
heavily.”’ 

“Thanks for the tip,’’ said Hanover 
lightly; ‘‘but rest assured that I shall not 
therefore crowd the old master unduly.” 

“Last year it was the silver plate,” 
mumbled the butler. ‘‘ Today the books, 
tomorrow the young ——” 


ITH an asthmatic sigh he crossed to 

a shrouded window, dragged back 
the portiére and coughed. ‘Old houses 
grow very musty, sir, with the years,”’ he 
deprecated. ‘‘It is bad enough for the 
aged, but for the young ee 

With the faintest possible whish of 
skirts the girl reappeared on the thresh- 
old. She had an ancient hound in her 
arms. Fairly staggering under the weight 
of him, she bore him to his place on the 
hearth. 

‘His name is Benjamin,”’ said the girl. 

“All the rest of the dogs are mine, but 
Benjamin belongs to Uncle Harold. He 
was just a fat puppy when my Uncle 
Harold went away. I was only five but I 
promised I would take care of him until 
my Uncle Harold came back.”’ 

“And how old are you now?” inquired 
Hanover. 

“‘T am nineteen.” 

‘“‘Um-m,” reflected Hanover; “fourteen 
years, and—and your Uncle Harold, I 
take it, has not come back yet?” 

“Not yet,” said the girl. 

“But you hear, of course?’”’ questioned 
Hanover. 

“‘Not—yet,”’ said the girl. 

““W-what?”’’ now stammered Hanover. 
“‘Not—not ever, you mean?” 

“Not ever!’’ said the girl. “‘He ran 
away.” 

“From what?” said Hanover, quite 
impulsively. 

The girl gave a sweeping gesture. 
““Why—from everything,” she said. “‘My 
grandfather is very dominant. No one has 
ever dared to cross 
him. It was simply 
that there came a day, 
I imagine, when even 
my Uncle Harold 
couldn’t stand it any 
longer.” 


ATHER quizzically 
Hanover eyed his 
companion for a mo- 
ment. ‘You seem to 
have stood it,’ he said. 
“T am a woman,” 
said the girl. “I can 
stand anything.” 

Theinadvertent gasp 
that slipped from Han- 
over’s lips startled the grave eyes for a 
single searching instant. ‘‘That is,’’ she 
corrected herself, “I’ve never seen any- 
thing yet that I couldn’t stand.” 

“‘Oh-h!” said Hanover. 

“Of course at first,’’ admitted the girl, 
“T was afraid of everything, afraid of the 
great dark trees, afraid of the silly moat, 
afraid of sleeping alone in the attic. What 
is your name?” 

Jason—Jason Hanover.” 


“‘Jason—Jason! It’s funny,” she con- 
fessed, “‘but excepting old Michael, | 
don’t believe I’ve ever spoken a man’s 
first name before.” 

“How many dogs have you?” he 
quizzed. 

“Fifteen.” 

‘*How in the world do you feed them?” 
he demanded. 

“Of course w-when my Uncle Harold 
was here ——”’ stammered the girl. 


“ZES, of course when your Uncle Har- 

old was here ———”’ admitted Han- 
over. “You expect him to come back 
sometime, don’t you?” 

“Does anything that goes away ever 
come back?’”’ she demanded. ‘‘When you 
are gone I suppose there will be no more 
you. 

“Very likely not,” admitted Hanover. 

She gave a little shiver. ‘Oh, I forgot 
old Mr. Hazzleroon,”’ she said; “old 
Mr. Hazzleroon, of course, always comes 
back.” 

Hanover felt suddenly jarred. Surely 
not the Hazzleroon. Every decent fiber of 
his being protested. Hazzleroon posing 
as a bibliophile, old and doddering—may- 
be; but not too old and doddering to con- 
template this preposterous yet perfectly 
awful sacrifice of youth! 

The girl sighed. “I suppose you won- 
der,”’ she said, ‘‘with all these ravenous 
dogs to feed and everything, just why a 
great, strong girl like me isn’t off in the 
great far city somewhere, like other girls, 
making money and more money, and more 
ti and helping my people and— 
an 

“Well, why aren’t you?’’ said Hanover. 

“They won’t let me.” 

won’t let you?” 

“My grandparents. But I do work. 
Some people named Smithley—they used 
to be servants of ours, but they live out- 
side now on a farm—and the mother is 
sick and there are a lot of little children, 
and I go every day when I can and help. 
My grandparents would kill me if they 
knew. Of course they can’t pay me with 
money, but they give me the milk for my 
dogs.” 

Hanover frowned. ‘‘ Why, your dogs!” 
he cried. ‘‘They’re starved.”’ 


“CTARVED?” said the girl. “You 
mean that with all my love, my try- 
ing—I can’t take care of them?”’ 

She reeled against the wall with her face 
buried in her hands. 

“Well, even if I can’t make you laugh,” 
he said, “T seem quite able to make you 
cry. 

Authoritatively he reached out to draw 
her hands away and found himself staring 
into utterly tearless eyes blanked to ex- 
pressionlessness. For 
some inexplainable rea- 
son the sight maddened 
him. All the dusty 
years of his life seemed 
scorched away in that 
single second by an in- 
furiate resentment. Al- 
together mercilessly his 
angry eyes raked the 
quiet eyes before him, 
the unfurrowed brow, 
the placid cheek line. 

‘*You—you ice- 
berg!”’ he cried out. 
“Well, here at least —is 
something you'll remember!”’ And snatch- 
ing her in his arms he crushed his lips in 
one mad, amazing shock on her lips; felt 
her limp body quicken for one incredible 
instant to his strength; saw the ashy face 
blaze to flame; heard the creak of car- 
riage wheels on the frosty driveway; the 
slam of a door; the shuffle of a footstep; 
staggered back as best he might from the 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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ARE you always proud to show your teeth? Are they free from decay ? 


Behind your gleaming teeth Decay 
SAFE 7 7 When the salivary glands flow freely 


ECAY often hides behind the whitest 
teeth—behind the most charming smile. 
) And not all the polishing in the world can stop 
its deadly progress. 


salivary glands flow more freely. Your mouth 
feels fresher. 


With regular daily use Pebeco entirely re- 
stores the normal, protective flow of your 
It is only recently that dentists and physi- glands. Their alkaline fluids bathe your teeth 


cians have found a way to fight decay success- 


day and night and prevent the formation of 

i fully—with nature’s own method. bacterial plaques or film. The acids of decay 
: are neutralized as fast as they form. Every day 
Remedy lies in your own mouth your teeth grow cleaner and stronger. 
: Nature intended to counteract the acids of EBECO does its polishing carefully with- 
h decay by the constant flow of your alkaline the out using any gritty substance. It keeps 
y saliva. But modern, soft, sweet foods do not toothpaste that increases the protective saliva your teeth beautifully white, your gums clean 
“J give your salivary glands enough exercise. and soothed, your whole mouth normal and 

Gradually they slow down and leave your accomplished by gently promoting the flow of healthy. 

teeth unprotected. your natural, alkaline saliva. Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Learn to 
. The greatest dental authority of modern As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth the keep them strong and really safe with the 
| times says, in “The Preven- toothpaste that restores the protective 
on tion of Dental Caries and Oral | function of your salivary glands. 
Sepsis,” “A salivary stimulant 
a should be used in order to pro- 

mote and educate the activity Send today for a ten days’ trial of 

4 ” 
: of the salivary glands. Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., 
x- Pebeco is a safe, neutral sali- New York. Sole Distributors: Lehn & 
or vary stimulant. Its effect is Fink Products Co. Canadian Agents: 
ne H. F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 1o McCaul 
ty ; St., Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 
ed 
at 
in- 
\l- 
his 
he 
m, 
WwW, 
e- You can easily have the important charm of healthy, shining teeth—with Pebeco 
ut. 
~is 
che end coupon today for free generous tube of Pebeco 
in 
felt Leun & Fink Propucts Co., Sole Distributors, Dept. A-16,635 Greenwich St., New York. 
ble PrBeco keeps teeth strong and white Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 
wi ‘ PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
ep; 4 
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Win one 
147 


Use your bottle 
of Premier 


HAT?’S all there is to this con- 

test. This is perhaps the easiest 
money you ever made. Use your 
bottle of Premier Salad Dressing and 
experiment with it. 

Just tell us the different and prac- 
tical food uses you have found in one 
bottle of Premier. The more ways 
you have found to use it, the better 
chance you have to win. 


$10 to $250 for a letter from you 


Here are different practical ways in 
which one woman told us she used one 
bottle of Premier in one week: 


Sunday night for supper she made egg and 
i olive sandwich filling mixed with Premier. 
For lunch on Monday she made a delicious 
cherry salad, using Premier for the dressing. 
On Tuesday she put Premier in a Waldorf 
salad and seasoned finely chopped cabbage 
with salt, pepper and Premier Salad 
Dressing. 
Wednesday she made jellied tomato salad, 
serving it with Premier. 
Thursday she served broiled ham with cream 
sauce made of Premier. 


HERE ARE THE 147 PRIZES— 


$2,500 in Gold 


RIRGT PRIZE . - $250 
For each of the next three . . 100 
For each of the next three <> aa 50 
For each of the next forty . . 20 
For each of the next one hundred 10 


Address FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., NEW YORK 


of these 


Here’s all you 
have to do: 


and write us a 
simple letter... 


Friday she used Premier on scalloped fish 
and on servings of plain lettuce salad. 


Saturday she served four guests at bridge with 
date and nut sandwiches, the filling of which 
had been well moistened with Premier. 


To make it easy for competent judges who 
will read all letters, number each separate use 
(namely, 1, 2, 3, etc.), for the number of 
different practical uses is the deciding factor. 


147 prizes—$2,500 in gold 


We are awarding $2,500 in 147 different 
prizes, from $250 to $10 each, to those who 
send in lists of the greatest number of prac- 
tical food uses from one bottle of Premier. 


Any woman may send in as many lists as 
she chooses, but only one of her lists can win 
a prize. This contest is open to those who 
have used Premier. In case of ties, each tying 
contestant will be awarded the full amount 
of each prize tied for. Contest closes 
December 1, 1925. 


Salad DRESSING 


A berfect mayonnaise 


You can have lots of fun making so 
many different dishes with Premier Salad 
Dressing. Sandwiches for teas, salads 
for bridge parties, cold meats for little 
Sunday night suppers. It’s so easy to 
make these dishes—you can win and 
play, too!! 

A helpful little booklet will be sent free 


upon request, 


(Continued from Page 94) 


impetuous contact; sensed rather than 
saw a white hand reaching desperately to 
a rumpled head; sensed rather than heard 
a heart beating furiously, wondered whose 
it was, and discovered it suddenly to be 
his own. 

Still breathing hard and quite aghast, he 
swung round with such grace as he could 
summon to meet the intruders, whoever 
they might be, and found himself rele- 
gated temporarily to the oblivion of 
shadows, the girl herself left standing the 
only discernible figure in the gloom. 

Peering through the 
murky doorway, two 
hawklike eyes caught 
up a glint of firelight, 
an intangible shadow 
quickened suddenly 
into tangibility, a 
smaller shadow joined 
the larger one, and an 
old man and woman, 
inexplainably sinister 
with some hidden 
threat of ill-concealed 
excitement, loomed 
shamblingly on the 
threshold. Two bony 
hands wrung together 
in a single gesture of 
exultancy; half cackle 
and half crackle, a 
woman’s voice echoed 
the flurry. ‘Eloise! 
Eloise! Where are you?” quavered the 
old woman’s searching voice. 

“‘Here,”’ said the girl. 

Blinkingly the old man thrust his greedy 
face forward into the confusing light. 
“There is indeed news for you today,” 
chortled the old man. ‘All our troubles 
are over. This very afternoon our—our 
good friend, Mr. Hazzleroon, has made us 
such an offer as x 


“FTSHE silly old man, you mean,” ques- 

tioned the girl, ‘“who was here last 
week, and the week before that, and the 
week before that? I’d rather the books 
were burned!”’ 

Her slender shadow, stepping suddenly 
back, revealed Hanover to the two startled 
old people. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Hanover, isn’t it?” 
quavered the old woman. 

“T had an appointment at five.”’ 

“We forgot it utterly,’”’ she said. 

“That is to say,” rallied the old grand- 
father, ‘“we were unduly detained.”’ His 
face flusheda little. ‘‘Surely we must offer 
our patient guest some refreshment. The 
old Madeira, Eloise—four glasses. 

With a senile sort of humor the grand- 
father made obeisance to the decanter. 
“‘Surely,’’ he chortled to his wife, ‘‘on such 
a day as this we need not worry that the 
well goes dry.”” He raised his glass. “A 
toast!’’ he beamed, ‘‘a toast to books!” 

books?”’ questioned Hanover. 

As one no longer able to withhold his 
news, the old man tapped Hanover on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Heigh-ho!” he boasted, “all 
my treasures—after all, they are not to go 
to a stranger, but to my grandson-in-law, 
Hubert Hazzleroon! A toast to books and 
youth!” 

“‘Hubert Hazzleroon,” gasped Han- 
over. “What?” 

“After all, it will be a great match,” 
mumbled the grandmother. 

The untouched glass in the girl’s 
fingers slipped to the floor. ‘‘What?” 
she repeated. ‘‘ You—you mean that ——”’ 


HE looked at Hanover gravely, reflec- 

tively, as one who chose to consider 
every possibility of the appalling proposi- 
tion. 

‘“Now she will defy them!’’ Hanover 
thought. 

But instead she gathered the old hound 
into her grasp. ‘I wish,”’ she said ‘“‘that 
my Uncle Harold might have come back.”’ 
With half-averted face she turned sud- 
denly and started to leave the room. 

“Stop!” ordered her grandfather. 

She stopped. 


The girl’s eyes lifted to Hanover again, 
lingered an instant. Across their veiled 
depths, like the flicker of a bird’s wing 
across a lily pool, a faint stir fretted and 
was gone. 

appeal was it? For what?’”’ Once 
again he sensed a heart beating loudly and 
knew it to be his own. ‘‘Gad!”’ he ex- 
claimed. He looked at the ceiling; he 
looked at the floor; he looked at the ex- 
cited old people. He looked at the quiet 
girl again. 

In his long-inhibited sense of humor 
something snapped suddenly. Like a tor- 
rential freshet the most absurd ideas and 
fancies came hurtling 
over him, all but en- 
gulfing him. One ab- 
surd idea especially 
caught him up and 
whirled him round and 
round in an absolute 
maelstrom of chaotic 
fantasy. Quite sud- 
denly he wanted to 
laugh, to shout, to 
run—most of anything 
in the world he wanted 
to run! He decided 
to smoke instead, and 
dawdled _inexcusably 
over a balky match, 
while the old man and 
the old woman and the 
young girl stood and 
watched him. 
course in a collection 
as valuable as mine,’ persisted the old 
man gloatingly—‘‘why, just my first edi- 
tions alone are worth y 


“TOOKS?” said Hanover. ‘There 

seems to be some misunderstanding; 
it is not the books that I have come to 
buy today, but the dogs.”’ 

““My dogs?’”’ whispered the girl. 

“The dogs,”’ said Hanover. 

“You are mad!” exclaimed the old man. 

“Possibly,”” Hanover said, ‘‘but is it 
anything to you what I am, as long as I| 
am able to substantiate my offer?”’ 

Slowly he drew a bill folder from his 
pocket and extracted a check from it. His 
exact offer for the books had been defi- 
nitely formulated in his mind, the check 
made out to take or to leave. For some 
inexplainable reason it pleased him now 
to proceed at least with the letter of the 
original transaction. 

“For the dogs?”’ gasped the old woman. 

“For the dogs?” gasped the old man. 

““My dogs?”’ whispered the girl. 

Cool and formidable in the shadows, 
Hanover turned and faced her. “Really, 
you know,” he said with a vague impa- 
tience, “considering Mr. Hazzleroon’s 
feelings, you could hardly expect to take 
them with you to your new home.”’ 

““My new home?” whispered the girl. 

“Nor after you are gone from here,” 
persisted Hanover quite ruthlessly, “could 
you exactly expect your aged grand- 
parents to—to ——” 

“Gone from here?” whispered the girl. 

A little bit peremptorily Hanover 
stamped his foot and turned from one 
staring old face to the other. ‘‘ Well, is it 
or is it not a bargain?”’ he demanded. 

“It is,” cried the two old people in a 
single breath. 


ANOVER turned to the girl. ‘Now 
she will defy me!” he thought. 
“‘Scream, curse me, storm as only a — ~” 
She came directly to him instead and 
raised herself on tiptoe till her lips all but 
grazed his ear. “‘Even—Benjamin?”’ she 
whispered. 
“Very specially Benjamin.” 
“Will you—will you give them meat?” 
she questioned. 
“T will,” said Hanover. 
Like a wraith she faded away from him 
toward the door. 
“Wait!” cried Hanover. 
She waited. 
“Merciful heavens!” thought Hanover, 
“she can’t defy, scream, curse, storm! 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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UNITY 


A gorgeous 


‘Court Cabinet” of Silver for Six 


LUE, GOLD AND GLEAMING SILVER—29 pieces of ex- 
quisite Community Plate reposing in a velvet-lined, 
beautifully ornamented Court Cabinet. 
gift or set for the home. Incomparable value at $36.00. 


Five lovely Community designs to choose from, each 
a masterpiece of craftsmanship—silverware guar- 
anteed to grace your table with dignity and beauty 
for half a century or more—a treasured possession. 


See this 29-Piece Court Cabinet at pont Jeweler’s—note that 
it provides 12 Teaspoons instead o 


the usual insufficient six. 
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a seeded raisin 
that isn't sticky 


Now try her cake with Puffed Sun-Maids 


‘So much easier to make, and better with these new raisins” says Belle De Graf 


LIPPED from some magazine 
and pasted in your cook 
book among the good things 
| to make with raisins, there 
|e | is probably a recipe for a 


wonderful cake by Mrs. Belle De Graf. 


Perhaps this very one: 

34 cup boiling water 
2 cups seeded raisins 
Y cup butter or sub- 


3 teaspoons baking 
powder 
V4 teaspoon salt 


stitute V4 teaspoon nutmeg 
114 cups sugar 34 teaspoon cinnamon 
3 eggs V4 teaspoon cloves 


3 cups sifted flour V4 teaspoon mace 


Pour water over raisins and set aside to cool; 
drain, saving water. 


Cream butter and gradually add sugar until 
thoroughly creamed. Add eggs well beaten. Sift 
flour again, with baking powder, salt and spices. 
Dredge raisins with a portion of flour. Add rest 
of flour and raisin water alternately to mixture, 
beating well between each addition. Fold in 
floured raisins and pour into paper lined pan. 
Bake 114 to 114 hours in moderate oven (360° F.). 
If tube pan is used, bake 1 to 114 hours. 


When cool, cover with a Boiled White Icing 
made with 34 cup of seeded raisins, cut, or the 
following Uncooked Butter Frosting: 


Cream 4 tablespoons butter, 1 cup powdered 
sugar, 1 tablespoon orange juice. Beat white of 
one egg. Add 34 to 1 cup powdered sugar. Com- 
bine the two mixtures. Add 34 cup seeded raisins 
which have been cut, steamed 10 minutes and 
cooled. Add powdered sugar until frosting will 
spread but not run. 


Not too expensive, simple enough— 
yet perhaps you haven't used it often just 
because, like many other festive dishes, it 
calls for seeded raisins. And you have 
never had seeded raisins that were really 
easy to use! Always there has been the 
bother of picking them apart. 


$2,400.00 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Can you make a better Raisin Cake than this? If you can you have a fine chance to win in 
Sun-Maid’s unique Raisin Cookery contest. Send coupon now for complete information. 


But just try this cake with Puffed Sun- 
Maids! “It is so much easier to make 
now—and better,” says Mrs. De Graf. 

Never before in seeded raisins 
such flavor! Such convenience! 


For, in Puffed Sun-Maids, a way has been 
found to keep seeded raisins from sticking 
together—a way, moreover, which re- 
tains all the nectar that Nature stores in 
the big white Muscat grapes from which 
these raisins are made. 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDLESS RAISINS in the red carton 


PUFFED SEEDED) in the blue carton 


By an exclusive Sun-Maid process the 
seeds are extracted without crushing the 
raisins or causing the juice to run, as in 
ordinary seeded raisins. 


Hence, Puffed Sun-Maids are larger, 
plumper. And they are more savory be- 
cause they retain more of the natural fruit 
sugar. 


Being whole raisins, untorn, they “stay 
up” in the 


better than ordinary seeded raisins. 

And it’s so easy to use Puffed Sun- 
Maids. They are not sticky to handle, but 
separate easily as they come out of the 
package. You can whisk them right into 
your batter! 


Puffed Sun-Maids cost no more 


Ask your grocer for a package of Puffed 
Sun-Maids today. They cost nomore. For 
pies and cakes and puddings; for breads 
and sauces and candies, you will find them 
the best and most convenient seeded raisins 
you ever used. 


Also the finest seedless raisins 


Just as the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California now offer you the perfect 
seeded raisins so do they supply the finest 
seedless raisins, clean, uniform, full- 
flavored. 

In buying Sun-Maids—Puffed in the 
blue carton, Seedless in the red carton— 
you get the product of these 17,000 cv 
operating California growers who for 
years have set the raisin quality stanJard 
of the world. 


“‘Famous Cooks’ Recipes” 
—sent free 


Just how America’s most noted coking 
authorities use Sun-Maids to make new 
food treats is told in a 32-page b« 
recently published. We'll gladly 

you a copy free—just send this co::pon. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Calii nia, 


Fresno, California. 


batter far 


Sun-Marp Raisin Growers CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. A-111, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me details of the Raisin Cookery ¢ om 
petition. Also free copy of “Famous Cooks’ Kec 
pes for Raisin Cookery.” 
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His breath caught a little. ‘Just a mo- 
ment, please,’’ he murmured coldly. ““You 
will all pardon me if I confess so tardily to 
two conditions in connection with my dog 
bargain?” 

“Conditions?” deprecated the old peo- 
ple worriedly. 

“‘T must take the dogs now,”’ said Han- 
over. 

‘‘Now?”’ questioned the girl. 

‘*But how can you?”’ protested the old 
people. 

“The simplest thing possible,” mur- 
mured Hanover. He smiled a little. ‘‘I 
admit that perhaps I haven’t been alto- 
gether frank,” he said, ‘‘about my long 
journey, I mean; it was a long journey, 
but not altogether involved with this 
household. My brother has taken a coun- 
try place not very far from here—Ardsley 
Manor, I believe they call it.” 

“Eleven miles,”’ estimated the old man. 


“A MERE nothing by daylight,” attested 

Hanover, ‘“‘but a bit bumpy in the 
dark; so they are sending the station 
wagon to pick me up on the highway, by 
the red bridge. A veritable truck, that 
station wagon, if I remember it correctly; 
Noah’s Ark itself could scarcely have been 
more roomy.” 

As though smitten with a sudden im- 
pulse of kindliness, he turned to the girl. 

‘*My sister-in-law is in poor health,’’ he 
confided, “‘inclined to melancholy. Noth- 
ing, I’m sure, could divert her more than 
to see me returning with fifteen dogs.’’ He 
smiled a little. ‘‘ Your pets, I assure you, 
will have the tenderest care.” 

“And the other condition?”’ questioned 
the girl. Intently for a single instant only 
her grave eyes seemed to challenge his. 

“‘And the other condition is,’”’ he said, 
“that you come with us as far as the red 
bridge. I am an utter stranger to the 
dogs. It would be disconcerting, at least, 
to have them bolt from me en masse or 
come straggling back in ——”’ 

“Tf it is not too late and dark for her,” 
parried the old grandmother. 

“Oh, tush! It is not a bit too late and 
dark,”’ insisted the old grandfather. 

A trifle quizzically Hanover glanced 
back at the girl. ‘* The night is coolish,’’ he 
suggested; “‘you’d better bring a cloak.”’ 

With every dog circling, fawning, crowd- 
ing at her knees in the mad excitement of 
an unexpected walk, the girl stood waiting 
for him at the sagging wicker gate. 

“We'll cut across the bowling green,” 
she suggested, ‘“‘and round through the 
Cypress Walk; it will be shorter.” 

‘Don’t make it too short,’’ murmured 
Hanover. ‘‘This young company idea— 
really, you know, there’s a good deal more 
to it than I thought.” 

Out of the great, black, billowy night 
cloud above their heads the crisp Novem- 
ber moon burst blatantly upon them. 

The girl gave a little sigh. It might have 
been a shiver. ‘‘ Well?” said Hanover. 


more casually than he 
4/ would have dared to hope she an- 
swered him. ‘* Well?’’ she said. 

It was he who felt suddenly discon- 
certed. Above the spurt of a match as he 
started to smoke 
again he studied her 
‘ragile outline some- 
what furtively for a 
moment. ‘‘Gad!”’ he 
burst out, “I believe 
you've lost ten pounds 
‘his evening just since 
{ first saw you, I 
mean.” 

“Have I?” ques- 
tioned the girl. 

_ “Gad!” protested Hanover. “It isn’t 
just dogs that need meat, but little girls 
too.” Impetuously he picked up a pebble 
and another and another and tossed them 
into the wild grapevines that scrambled 
over the wall. Vaguely the fruity smell of 
old vineyards wafted into his senses— 
France, Italy, Sicily. Life was certainly a 


very strange thing. ‘‘So I’m rather to 


infer, am I,’”’ he resumed quite abruptly, 
“that tonight for the first time in your life 
you’ve seen something that you can’t 
stand? Hazzleroon, I mean.” 

With a grave sort of surprise the girl 
turned her eyes to his. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said. 

Another pebble followed its mates into 
the fruity-scented grapevines. ‘And just 
what do you propose to do about it?”’ said 
Hanover. 

The girl shook her head a bit vaguely. 
“‘T don’t quite know—yet,”’ she admitted. 

‘But tonight, I mean, when you first go 
back?” bridled Hanover with frank impa- 
tience. “Just what will you say, I mean— 
and 

Once again her eyes, vaguely surprised, 
turned to his. I’m not going back,”’ 
she said. 

““What?”’ said Hanover. ‘What in the 
world are you going to do?”’ 

“TI tell you, I don’t quite know yet,” 
persisted the girl tenaciously; ‘‘but once 
my dogs are safe,’’ she quickened faintly, 
“then of course I can do anything.” 

“Your dogs?”’ cried Hanover. A sud- 
den illumination burst upon him. ‘Oh, is 
that,” he said, “‘why you let them go so 
easily, without fuss, without protest, ap- 
parent qualm, anything? You want them 
safe so that you—you ——-”” A most un- 
expected little shiver shot suddenly across 
his spine; all the mockery and banter 
faded in that instant from his face. ‘‘Just 
what do you mean by ‘anything’?”’ he de- 
manded sternly, ‘“‘by being able to ‘do 
anything’?’”’ 


ITHOUT a quiver of emotion the girl 

drew her cloak a little bit closer 
around her again. ‘‘Never mind what I 
mean,”’ she said. 

“But I tell you I do mind!” cried Han- 
over hotly. “‘That look in your eyes, that 
sudden brand-new sort of indomitable- 
ness! Merciful heavens! You talk as 
though you intended to—to ” witha 
gesture of real distress, he shrugged the 
horrid thought from him. ‘‘Oh, pshaw!”’ 
he parried. ‘“‘What nonsense! What utter 
nonsense!” 

It was the girl’s turn now for mockery. 
Even with a faint sort of humor she met 
the reproof. ‘Nonsense?’ she ques- 
tioned. “Is it? Well, just what would 
you suggest then?”’ 

““Come to—me!”’ said Hanover. 

The girl’s chin tilted upward suddenly 
in the most unexpected and altogether 
disconcerting little laugh. ‘‘ You speak as 
though I were a traveler,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
you a new continent.” 

‘*That never even discovered itself until 
today,’’ bowed Hanover. 

‘““What?” stammered the girl. 

“You swore it, didn’t you?”’ murmured 
Hanover. ‘‘* When the dogs goI go! And 
where the dogs go I go!’ were the words, 
I believe.”” He gave a little chuckle. 
“Well, I certainly seem to have the dogs!”’ 
he said. 

““Yes,”’ said the girl. Neither smile nor 
wince gave the slightest clew of emotion 
to the word. : 

With his arms refolded across his breast 
Hanover sat back a little and looked at 
her. ‘‘By gad, I like your coolness,” he 
said calmly; ‘“‘but you’re much too white; 
you need more kissing.” 

““I—I beg your 
pardon,” said the girl. 


“1 BEG yours,” said 

Hanover; ‘‘only 
you must remember, 
you see, that I have 
kissed you, and ob- 
served for myself what 
a difference it makes. 
You do remember it, 
don’t you?” 

“What?” cried the girl. Her face was 
flaming suddenly. Panic? Emotion? 
Terror itself, even? 

Electrified as the night, she jumped ina 
single bound into the thicket and in a mo- 
ment had disappeared through the dark- 
ness with the pack of dogs hurtling after 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Today—and years from ‘now! The 
Premier Duplex cleans, swiftly—thor- 
oughly—and will for a lifetime! 


Its ball bearing motor and brush run: 
with smooth efficiency—-and keep 
that efficiency—with v0 ailing! 


The double action makes short work 

of all thorough cleaning. Vigorous... 

suction draws up the deep-settled grit 
and the nap-clinging threads that the 

motor-driven brush loosens. 


The Premier Duplex gets a// the dirt 
—day after day and year after year! 


cps 
-ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
DEPT. 111 CLEVELAND, OHIO . 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vaénum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, Toronto, and 
distributed also by the Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
General Offices, Toronto. 

Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. and Canada, 
by the International General Electric Co., Inc., Schenectady, 
New York. 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING LOMFORT 


Travel all day, and the next, and the next. 
Then you will begin to understand what 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. have accomplished 
with their long underslung spring equip- 
ment, balloon tires and low-swung body 
lines. 


In touring, the master test of riding ease, 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car now acquits 
itself with a distinction you have learned 
to associate only with vehicles of the largest 
and most expensive type. 


DonGce BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dooce BrotHers (CANADA) 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HONEY 


FOR 


_ SALE 


© D. B. 
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her. Bound for bound Hanover followed 
them, stumbling, scrambling, calling; cor- 
nered them all at last in the battered angle 
of an old pasture fence; parried as best he 
could the wild, frolicsome greetings of the 
excited dogs, and put his hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“What do you want?” she panted. 

“TI want you,” said Hanover quite 
bluntly, “very much, I mean; more in- 
deed than I’ve ever wanted anything be- 
fore in my life.” 

By an almost Herculean effort he qui- 
eted his own emotion suddenly, stilled as 
best he might the gasping fervor of his own 
breathlessness. 

“Listen to me,” he said. ‘“‘I will take 
you at once to my sister-in-law’s. We will 
pick up my brother there and the fastest 
car he’s got, and’””—more like a sob than 
a chuckle, the whimsical ultimatum 
slipped from his lips—‘‘the sooner we’re 
married, of course, the sooner it will be 
legal to have the dogs live with us.” 

“What?” the girl cried. Her face was 
like a mask of incredulity. ‘‘You don’t 
mean that you’re really in earnest, do 
you?” She gave a little gasp. “Why, the 
thing is preposterous!” 

“Not half as preposterous as old Haz- 
zleroon,”’ insisted Hanover. 

Under his hand on her shoulder he felt 
her wince suddenly. ‘‘But the thing is so 
grotesquely abrupt,” she said. 

“That’s nothing,’”’ argued Hanover; 
“things happen that way sometimes.” 

“But we don’t even know each other,” 
protested the girl. “‘Whole worlds lie be- 
tween us—and years.” 


no stock in these tearful tales that the fam- 
ily servant has gone the way of the dodo 
and the dinosaur. It is not true that the 
servant has disappeared off the face of the 
earth. It is not true that they come no 
more from abroad. They do come, and 
they are coming; and I say that of my 
own knowledge, because every day of my 
life I see them and talk with them right 
here at Ellis Island as they stream into our 
country. Is that good news? It is true! 

Only the manner and the volume of 
their coming are different; and, curiously 
enough, this difference is part and parcel 
of the change of which I have spoken—the 
change from the old ways of immigration 
to the new ways, from Castle Garden to 
Ellis Island, from the days when you could 
pitchfork a cook right in off the Battery 
and the days of this very moment when 
you cannot touch her with a ten-foot pole 
until she is all the way inland, deposited, 
and ready in her own mind. The method 
of getting the cook, and the existence of a 
cook to be got, are in fact quite tied up to- 
gether. Both factors change, from era to 
era, but they change hand in hand. 

Back of it all, they change in direct and 
accurate reflection of the successive revo- 
lutions that take place in the domestic and 
industrial conditions of our own country. 
It is to ourselves that we must look, to 
guess, at any given time, the future of the 
foreign servant in America. 

The first great change, as we see it at 
Ellis Island, took place away back, when 
American wives began to emerge from the 
pioneers’ burden of doing all their own 
housework, when they began to fall into 
the habit of hiring servants to do part of it 
for them. The creation of communities, 
the settling of civilization, the enlarge- 
ment of leisure and even luxury, all bore 
their part. Where servants had been ac- 
corded to few, they soon became possible 
for many. There arose a demand from 
American womanhood for relief from the 
Savagery and desperation of the toil that 
had been laid upon their pioneer mothers 
of the wilderness. There came a call for 


Servants to help just a little, and from 


“Oh, do I seem so very old to you?” 
deprecated Hanover with real concern. 

“Old?” protested the girl. ‘It’s I that 
seem so sober and grave and ——”’ She 
looked up at him suddenly. The faintest 
possible flush quickened in her cheeks. 
Her eyes fell. ‘‘Oh, if one only could be 
sure,’’ she said. 

Hanover took his hand from her shoul- 
der. The face that bent to hers was oddly 
furrowed. ‘‘ You come of gambling stock,” 
he said; “why not take a chance—on 


Without waiting for an answer he 
stepped back into the shadows, groped 
around for a minute in the darkness, found 
little Benjamin and lifted him to his shoul- 
der. Across the old hound’s tattered ear 
he nodded to the girl. ‘‘Come,”’ he said, 
and started across the stile. 

All the brisk, crackling noises of the 
night seemed to be hushed suddenly to let 
the smallest sound in the world come 
through. Such a little sound it was, a 
mere sigh, a whisper. ‘‘ Wait,’”’ said the 
little sound; ‘‘I’ve got to find the lame 
puppy.” 

A faint step stirred behind Hanover. 
He slowed his pace a trifle. The shadow 
of a shoulder grazed the shadow of his 
shoulder. 

A little bit askance he glanced down 
across the old hound’s tattered ear and 
scraggly body at his companion. ‘‘We 
shall certainly have to have Benjamin— 
rebound,”’ he said. 

His spare hand swung a little as he 
walked. A tiny, fluttering hand slipped 
suddenly into it. He caught his breath a 
little. ‘“‘Good!’’ he said. ‘‘God bless Old 
Michael!” 


The are (Soming 


(Continued from Page 33) 


abroad the call was answered. The plung- 
ing immigration of the Irish and the Ger- 
mans and the Scandinavians, that surged 
in here for half a century and more, right 
down into the eighties and nineties, con- 
tained the answer. Shiploads and ship- 
loads of them were servants, at all places, 
from Castle Garden to Chicago and be- 
yond to the Golden Gate; and at all times, 
from debarkation till death. They became 
servants in American homes and remained 
so, contentedly. 

Then, in the nineties, they stopped com- 
ing. That era was over. 

Directly there followed a new and a 
different immigration, coming from new 
quarters of the world, bound for a different 
kind of America, and practically devoid of 
servants. As the Irish, Germans, Scandi- 
navians and other nationalities from Brit- 
ain and the northwest of Europe began to 
withdraw from immigration to America in 
the nineties, their places were promptly 
filled, in great numbers, by immigrants 
from Russia and the Mediterranean. In 
fact, the Russians and the Italians and the 
rest practically elbowed their northwest- 
ern neighbors off the ships. The inrush of 
the new stream dammed up and stopped 
the old stream, because the two kinds 
could not mix, either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. And this new stream that now mo- 
nopolized the field contained no servants. 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Russia—where do 
you find servants just off ship from those 
countries? 

To make the matter worse, from the 
point of view of recruiting servants from 
abroad, this new immigration sought the 
American factory, shop and mill, rather 
than the American home. Consequently 
they collected and coagulated in the large 
American cities, rather than in the towns 
and villages of the countryside; and in the 
cities they stayed, clumped together, and 
conscious always of their original nation- 
ality, rather than of any substantial in- 
cubation of Americanism. They did not 
assimilate. They colonized. It was purely 


(Continued on Page 174) 


I feel that every woman 


will want to use a deodorant—now! 


By Letitia Hadley 


He’ delightful it is to be able to apply a delicate white powder— 
just rub it under the arms and dust it over the body, like a talcum— 
and be assured of daintiness from that moment, throughout the whole day! 

Deodo has an almost unbelievable capacity for absorbing and neu- 
tralizing body odors. Its effect is immediate—no waiting or repeated 
applications. And it does this without sealing the pores, or interfering 
with their important functions. 


To perfect Deodo, the Mulford Laboratories sought the confidence of 
a large number of i ierncweiig women. Ten thousand were questioned. 
Their suggestions determined the form, the scent—all the essential 
qualities of this new, different deodorant. 


Months of experiment were necessary to attain the qualities which 
women desired, in the form of an exquisite powder. The Mulford 
Laboratories, as you may know, are world-famous for such achieve- 
ments as the development of diphtheria antitoxin. The same skill that 

roduced serums pi vaccines which have saved millions of lives was 
yen to this new problem. 

So Deodo is more than a deodorant—more than a lovely feminine 
luxury. It is definitely soothing and beneficial to the skin—it brings 
healing comfort if the skin is chafed or tender. And it does not stain or 
otherwise damage clothing. 


Outside of its important daily uses, you will find invaluable its im- 
mediate and continued effectiveness on sanitary nape? Surely it is a 
boon to know you are sweet and fresh, regardless of circumstances! 

Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods counters. Or I will 


send you a miniature container, holding a generous supply, free. Please 
mail the coupon today! 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 


L. H, J. 11-25 


Name. 


Street. 


In Canada, address 
H. K. Mu trorp Company, Toronto 


IOI 
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FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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The Problems 


Keeping Out the Weather 


By RoGER B. WHITMAN 


II 
=] UILDING your house on a 
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rock is just as important 
today as it was in Biblical 
times, that it may with- 
stand the beating of winds 
and rains, and that floods 
j| and frosts may not affect it. 
mas! But we are not disturbed 
if there is no rock on our property; we build 
our house on an artificial rock in the form of 
a concrete or masonry wall that in the cold 
parts of the country goes down at least four 
feet, to get below the frost line. It is widened 
at the base to form what is called a footing, 
which is broader as the soil is softer, to re- 
duce the chance of settling. 

The soil within the walls is usually du, 
out to form the cellar, which is primarily in- 
tended for the heating plant. Here is a place 
where some hundreds of dollars can be saved 
by putting the heater on the ground floor and 
doing without a cellar. There are hot-water 
and hot-air heaters built for this use, and if 
there is no other need for a cellar this is an 


A design can be 
reversed without 
changing the pro- 
portions or the 
effect, and can be 
just as lovely in 
one material as 
in another. 


ordinary roof nothing smaller 
than two-by-six should be 
used. 

With the corner posts, 
studs and rafters in place, the 
frame will be a cage, with 
nothing to prevent it from 
swaying. If the outside and 
inside finishes were to be put 
on without doing anything 


economy well worth considering. The cost of 
acellar will include thedigging out of theearth, 
the concrete floor, inside and outside stairs, windows and other 
items. Not the least will be the cost of waterproofing the 
walls and floor, for having a cellar, we want it to be a dry 
one. The method to be used will vary, from coating the 
outside of the walls with dampproof cement to inclosing 
walls and floor in a continuous waterproof jacket. In 
drained and sandy soil the cost will be very little, but will 
run into hundreds of dollars with conditions such that there 
is standing water for some time after a storm. Although 
this treatment may add considerably to the cost, it must 
not be omitted since to do so may even jeopardize the 
health of the family. 


Build Right from the Start 


N A CELLARLESS house the foundation walls must be 

high enough to lift the floor beams well off the surface of 
the earth, and there must be plenty of ventilation under the 
house to prevent dry rot from attacking the timbers. 

Whatever the outside finish of a small house may be, its 
walls almost always start with a wood frame, to which the 
clapboard or shingle, brick or stucco is attached. The walls 
of what we commonly call a brick house are really brick 
veneer, the frame within them being exactly the same as the 
frame of a clapboard or shingle house. This frame is almost 
universally made of what are known as two-by-fours—sticks 
of wood two inches wide 
by four inches thick. et. 


joint between them, and the protection of the sill from rot, 
which will be assured by painting it with creosote. 

As all of the parts of the frame are hidden from sight when 
the house is finished, an unscrupulous builder can use low- 
grade material and poor workmanship without much fear of 
detection; so there should be frequent inspections as the 
house is being built, for assurance that nothing is slighted. 
This is a service that is well worth paying for as a guaranty 
that the house is worthily built. When an architect is em- 
ployed inspection is part of the service that he renders, and 
there will be inspection by certain of the companies loaning 
money for building construction. If there is no inspection 
from such sources as these the owner should most certainly 
arrange for it, as it is his only protection against defective 
material and workmanship. 

With the sill in place, the skeleton of the house is erected 
on it—posts at every corner and timbers called studs for the 
walls. The studs are usually spaced eighteen inches apart, 
and extend from the sill to the roof, where they are capped 
by a timber called the plate. For all of these parts two-by- 
fours are used, singly for the studs and doubled for the others. 
Only too often they are used for the roof rafters as well, 
which is a thing that the owner should not permit. Used 
vertically, as in a wall, a two-by-four has ample strength; 
but when it is used on its side, as a rafter, it will sag and 
bend under the weight of the roof, which will make the roof 
wavy and will lead to serious leakage. For the frame of any 


more to it, a heavy gust of 
wind would make it tremble 
and give, with disastrous results to plaster and stucco. The 
nails would loosen and the joints open, and while the house 
would not be likely to collapse, its trembling would be 
noticeable enough for the occupants to be conscious of its 
frailty. 

In a properly built house the frame is made rigid by braces 
running diagonally from each corner post down to the sill 
and up to the plate. This will so stiffen it that the house will 
stand the shocks of a storm without a tremor. 


Watch the Windows and Doors 


HEREVER there is a door or a window the studs must 

be cut away to make a place for it. To strengthen the 
frame around these holes the ends of the cut studs are sup- 
ported by horizontal timbers, and the way in which this s 
done will show the difference between a careful anda careless 
builder. In cheap work the horizontal piece will be a single 
two-by-four, which will serve for a time, but will eventually 
sag, cracking the inside plaster and making the door or win 
dow stick and leak. For a single window at least two two 
by-fours should be used to give the necessary strength, while 
for wider openings diagonal braces must be added to prevetlt 
sagging. A detail of the floor construction that must be 
watched is the bridging, that X arrangement of wood strips 
found between the floor beams. The purpose of this 1s © 
brace one beam against 
its neighbors, and to te 
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walls. If the builder is 
inclined to be careless and 
is not thorough in setting 
the sill, the house will 


have a weakness that can 
be overcome later only at 
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all instead of by only the 
single beam directly under 
it. With proper bridging. 
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heavy expense; so the 
owner should be sure that 
this is properly done. The 
points to watch are the 
firm attachment of the sill 
to the foundation, the 
making of an_ air-tight 
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Floor plan for house shown above. 
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Crystal jets of pure water are played from every angle 
on every glass jar and bottle in which a Heinz Vari- 
ety is to be put up, and each piece of glassware emerges 
as clean and sparkling as the row of tumblers on 
your dresser. 

This ingenious machine symbolizes in a very practical 
way the spirit of cleanliness that prevails everywhere in the 
Heinz Kitchens. There are no “neglected corners”. Every 
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CRYSTAL 
process is characterized by a cleanliness that equals if not 
exceeds the care of the proudest housewife. 

And cleanliness is but one of the many virtues for 
which the Heinz institution is continually striving. It is its 
aim to deserve the confidence of every woman by prepar- 
ing good things to eat in a way that good housekeepers 
approve.) A. J. HEINZ: COMPANY 


When in Pittsburgh don’t fail to visit the Heinz Kitchens. 
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Chipso says, Yes’ 


eAnd millions of women, 


quick converts to 


CHIPSO’S “white magic, 


echo “Yes’’. 


Copyright. 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


N Sunday evenings are your 


thoughts like this?—Oh, dear, 


»» tomorrow is Monday and another wash- 


ing to be done! Sunday evening ought 
to be the nicest and most restful of the 
whole week, but all I can think of is 
washday, washday, washday! I just 
wish there weren’t any Sunday eve- 
nings, or Monday mornings, either!” 

Well, if that’s the way you’ve been 
feeling, here is wonderful news for you: 

For millions of women the drudgery 
has gone out of Monday. 


November, 1925 


Instead of messy chipping and melt- 
ing of soap, instead of rubbing away 
the benefit of their Sunday rest, instead 
of boiling their kitchens full of hot 
steam, instead of rinsing till they al- 
most see double— 

They use cuipso, and smile. 


You turn on the hot water, and— 


Oh, yes, there is still some work to 
do, even with cu1pso. But the drudg- 
ery is gone. Watch: 

On Monday morning, take the big 
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‘However pou wash..... whatever pou clean. 
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generous package of cHIPso; tear off a 
corner, and pour some of the beautiful 
thin white flakes into the tub. 

Now turn on the hot water. Instantly 
the suds begin to rise just like the foam 
in a glass of ginger ale—up, up, up. 

But unlike ginger ale foam, the 
cHJPso suds stay! When you have 
enough, add sufficient cold water to 
make it lukewarm. Now plunge in your 
clothes. And all this takes two minutes 
instead of the fifteen or twenty needed 
when you had to dissolve cake soap. 


While you get the children off 


Now, if you really want to take every 
advantage of CHIPso’s magic washing 
ability, let the clothes soak in the suds 
for about ten minutes while you get the 


children off toschool. When you return 


to the tub, more than half the cleansing 
will have been done—only a few min- 
utes of squeezing and cheerful punch- 
ing of suds through the fabrics, and 
perhaps a little light rubbing of badly 
soiled places, before you are ready for 
the quick rinsing that is such a joy. You 
just ought to see CHIPsoO 
rinse out! Boiling? Why, 
most CHIPSO users never 
think of boiling. The clothes 
are white without boiling 


because they are clean! Curpso clean- 
ness is rea/ cleanness. Safe cleanness, 
too—colors are as bright as when new. 


“Come in, Dishes—” 


Now let us come back to Sunday 
evening—and dishwashing. Dishwash- 
ing is another of those weekly routine 
duties, the thought of which rudely 
bobs up to make your Sunday evenings 
less enjoyable. But here is more good 
news! If there is one thing in the world 
that will lighten task, it is CHIPSoO. 
Those foamy cHIPso suds simply plead 
with dishes to come in and get clean. 
About all you have to do is to act as 
a kind of traffic officer to keep the 
dishes from getting in one another’s 
way while the suds do the work. 

So, if you will let cu1pso come and 
help, your Sunday evenings, and your 
washday evenings too, will be a lot 
nicer than you ever thought possible. 


SPECIAL NOTE: cutpso is not a “special” 
soap. It does not say, “Change your method and 
I will help you.” It sa , “Do your work as you 
like to do it—I will 1+ke it easier—I will save 

your time and strength.” You can 


vine : buy CHIPSO at your grocer’s in two 


big sizes. You will be amazed at 
its economy—it will cheer your 
pocketbook. You really can’t afford 
to be without curso another day! 
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THE most amazing 
success in the history 
of household soap! 
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for the 
Holiday 


Sweet Pickles 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Mince Meat 
Mayonnaise 
Thousand Island 
Dressing 
Peanut Butter 
Grape Juice 
Sardines 
Prepared Mustard 
Pork and Beans 
Prepared 
Spaghetti 
Yankee Beans 
Cling Peaches 
Pineapple 
Golden Bantam 
rn 
Sweet Peas 
Telephone Peas 
Extra Small Sifted 
Early June Peas 
Spinach 
Red Kidney Beans 
Stringless Beans 
Salmon 
Cherries 
Lima Beans 
Asparagus Tips 
Tomatoes 
Fruit Salad 
Pumpkin 


MONARCH 
The only 
Nationally 
Advertised 


not sold to 
Chain Stores 


© i925 
R.M.&Co. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 


and should be proof against hard-driven 
rain and the leakage of air. It begins with 
a layer of boards, known as the sheathing; 
this is covered with building paper, and 
then comes the outside finish, which may 
be wood or any one of a number of other 
materials. For each of these parts there 
is a distinct purpose. The outside finish 
is intended to shed the rain. The wall 
must be air-tight as well as waterproof, 
however, and this is the purpose of the 
sheathing and building paper. The sheath- 


would be no need for repainting, the spend- 
ing of that thirty-six dollars would save 
one hundred dollars. 

The part of the house that has the hard- 
est service to perform is unquestionably 
the roof. An ordinary wood shingle roof is 
the cheapest to build, and when new will be 
tight and resistant. In a few years, how- 
ever, it will begin to need repair, and in 
sixteen years or so will require replace- 
ment. This expense will average about 
twenty dollars a year. Repair and re- 
placement will be greatly delayed by 
occasional painting or staining; but this 


ing, which, only substi- 
incidentally, tutes one ex- 
serves to pense for an- 
stiffen the Zia other. At 6 
frame, must | | per cent, 
be tight all i twenty dol- 
over if it is to 1 lars a year 
resist the are0 will pay the 
rush of the interest on 
gale; it [ ru something 
should be coat a over three 
made of 7 hundred dol- 
sound boards, lars, sospend- 
each fitted to ing that much 
its neighbors sada} more fora 
with a tight roof that will 
joint, and never require 
with noopen- rounparion repair or re- 
ings or cracks “i : placement 
through will make no 
which air change in the 
might find its aon 4 annual ex- 
way. “Cane Us pense of run- 
Wood is g \ ning the 
not alto- g house. 
gether air- 3 Inasmuch 
tight, how- as it is chiefly 
ever, and as Z x pf the roof that 
in shrinking A gives a house 
thesheathing 7) its interest 
may develop “4 Sheets of metal are used to and _charac- 
cracks, a Z7 A make waterproof joints between ter, the ma- 
laver of build- = A A chimney, roof, dormers, and terial should 
ing paper is where sections of the roof meet. be selected 


nailed over it 
to formawall 


The foundation walls must 
that should 


extend below the frost line; 


completely the sill is laid on them and 
resist any supports the floor beams and 
leakage ofair. studs; the latter extend to 


The impor- 
tance of this 
combination 


the roof and are capped by 
the plate. 


The frame is stiffened by di- 
agonal braces at corner posts; 
openings are strengthened by 
ample braces all around them. 
Tight sheathing is applied to 
the studs; on this the building 
paper, and outside finish. 


cannot be 
overesti- 


The bridging braces the floor beams and keeps them 
from twisting. 


with some 
thought for 
its charm. 
For beauty, 
the finished 
roof should 
not be mo- 
notonous 
either in tone 
or in surface. 
From this 


This one device both waxes and polishes floors—with paste or liquid wax 


Wax your floors the proper way 


... then they'll have lasting beauty 


HAT wax is the ideal surface 

for floors is known to all floor 
specialists. That wax develops the 
loveliest floors is known to all 
women who use Old English Wax. 
Paste wax for the foundation; 
liquid wax for cleaning and reviving: 
it—that’s the perfect method for 
floors and linoleums, too. 

Laying foundations for floor 
beauty. Such women treat their 
floors occasionally with Old Eng- 
lish Paste Wax. It gives floors a 
rich, glowing, mellow beauty. It is 
easily applied. It lasts when it is 
applied. It is economical because 
it goes farther and lasts 


adds a film of wax to the protective surface. 
It builds up the surface, makes it more wear- 
resistant, makes it more beautiful. Put it 
on wood floors—waxed, varnished or shel- 
lacked. Put it on linoleum. It protects all. 
It beautifies all. 


The easy way to wax. Apply either Old 
English Paste Wax or Old English Liquid 
Wax with the Old English Waxer-Polisher. 
Here isa single-unit device that applies both, 
that polishes both. It obviates bending, 
kneeling—all hard work. No other device 
can apply and polish both paste and liquid 
wax. It is the most popular labor-saving 
device of hundreds of thousands of women. 
It is doubly economical. It’s low in cost. 
It lasts a lifetime. 

Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


longer. It resists scratch- 
es and heel-marks. It 


$5.10 waxing outfit for $3.20 
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mated; one 

supplements the other, and to use anything 
but sound sheathing and the highest grade 
of building paper is a grave mistake. 

In the finished house, sheathing and 
building paper are so completely hidden 
between the inside and outside walls that 
an unscrupulous builder will use boards 
that are split, broken and full of knot 
holes, and paper that is so soft and porous 
that water will turn it to useless pulp. 
Indeed, he will often use no paper at all. 
In such houses—and there are great num- 
bers of them—the only defense against 
the outer air is the inside wall finish, 
which, of course, is entirely inadequate. 


‘Design Determines the Finish 


HE outside finish of the house will usu- 
_4 ally be determined by the design; but 
it is well to consider the relative qualities 
of the materials commonly used. In al- 
most all parts of the country a wood house 
will be the cheapest to build, both in ma- 
ierial and labor. For a small house, the 
cost of brick or stucco walls might be an 
additional six hundred dollars or so; but 
on the other hand they will cost less each 
year for maintenance. To prevent wood 
from warping, splitting and decay, it 
must be protected with paint or stain, and 
it is considered that a wood house should 
be repainted at least once every three 
years. When this is done by the local 
painter it will cost approximately three 
hundred dollars. A hundred dollars a year 
must be set aside for this purpose. 
At 6 per cent the extra six hundred dol- 
lars for brick or stucco would cost thirty- 
six dollars a year in interest; but as there 


point of view, 
rough slate and tile should be considered, 
although both are expensive, not only in 
themselves and in the cost of laying them 
but in the stronger roof frame that must 
be built to support their weight. 


The Roof That is Permanent 


S SLATE is thinner it becomes less ex- 
pensive, but is still attractive for its 
variety of tone. Copper and zinc shingles 
are absolutely permanent, and take charm- 
ing shades as they weather. Asbestos 
shingles, which are made of asbestos com- 
bined with Portland cement, can be had 
in colors, and can be mixed to give variety. 
The so-called prepared shingles are of 
heavy felt soaked with asphalt, with a 
surface of crushed slate to protect the soft 
base from the beating of the elements. 
This in turn may be given a coating of 
copper for greater permanence. Prepared 
shingles are entirely satisfactory when put 
on with rustproof nails and when they are 
of high quality and will not curl and warp. 
If they do not lie flat the wind will tear 
them, so that saving money on their qual- 
ity is a poor economy. 

When a roof is broken by a dormer or is 
met by another roof, or where it is pierced 
by a chimney, the joint is made tight by 
sheets of metal known as flashings. In 
houses of low cost the flashings will be tin 
or galvanized iron protected by paint, 
and unless the paint is frequently renewed, 
they will quickly rust away and give rise 
to serious and expensive leaks. At a very 
trifling additional cost the flashings can 
be of copper or zinc, and will never be the 
cause of further expense. 


bright. Old English Liquid 
Wax is the easiest, best means 
of keeping up the floor beauty 
lent by Old English Paste Wax. 
Old English Liquid Wax renews 
and revives floor beauty. It 
removes all surface dirt, and it 
doesn’t remove the wax. It 


costs only a third of 1 Old English Waxer-Polisher...... $3.90 

tl finish 1 Can Old English Wax........... -45 
other Mnisnes. 1 Can Old English Liquid Wax..... AY 
Keeping floors clean and 1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. FREE 


$5.10 
Special Price. 3.90 


You SAvE $1.20 


For prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below 


Fill in coupon and mail today 


POWDER 


PASTE 


in twenty-eight years, condens 
reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Old Engli 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, etc., when 
to use paste wax, when to use liquid wax—all that we have learned 
into easy reading. A valuable 


LIQUID 


Wax 


Check here for 

free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture— 
Their Finish and Care.” 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1053 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘a Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher | 

Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 
Old English Waxing Outfit at the 
special time-limited price of $3.90 
(Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), 
which I enclose. 
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For the Holiday Guests 
—AND for Constant Use 


Sheets and Pillow Cases so fine 
you’re proud to put them on the 
guest room bed. 


And yet so sturdy, so everlastingly 
durable, that it’s economical to use 
them all the time—on every bed! 


Such are Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Guests are delighted with their soft, 
smooth quality. It fairly invites sleep. 
And the way they wear and wear is a 


Send 25¢ for a set satisfaction to their owners. 


of 3 dainty doilies! 
Made of snowy 
white Utica Sheet- 
ing with embroid- 
ered edges. In one 
piece ready for 
trimming. Center 
piece 19 inches 
long. End pieces 

10 inches 

across. 


Closely woven, of fine, even, sturdy 
threads, without false filler—they retain 
their original whiteness and _ softness 
through constant use and repeated laun- 
derings. Torn from the fabric, not cut, 
they iron smoothly and evenly. 


You can get Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases at almost any white goods counter, 
plain hemmed or hemstitched. 


Utica Sheets, on the bed 
made up in the most ap- 
proved way, insure a good 
night’s sleep for your guests. 
Send for our free booklet, 
“Restful Sleep,” illustrating 
this approved manner of 
making up a bed. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
State Street, Utica, N. Y. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


dutiful wife she would be guilty of a breach 
in feminine coquetry if she confessed such 
an ambition. 

These young people imagine that they 
are being ultra modern in their theories 
and practice of love, but as a matter of fact 
Jack London expounded the same views 
before they were born in the Kempton- 
Wace Letters. 

These two wise ones, skimming along 
the moonlit highway, past country 
churches, road houses, and peace- 
ful farmhouses where innocent 
parents and their chil- 
dren lay sleeping in the 
old order of things, took 
their flights in specula- 
tions about love as for- 
merly lovers quoted 
poetry or let out high 
notes of their own devis- 
ing. 

Anne touched lightly 
upon the new equality of 
sexes, which she said was 
of far more significance than that conferred 
by suffrage upon women. 

And she was right about it. The new 
dispensation, which concedes women the 
privilege of living with the same license 
that men have always taken, will have a 
profounder influence upon the character, 
quality and morals of the next generation 
than all the votes the women can control 
in political and economic reforms. 


UT Pat drew off into a sort of embar- 

rassed silence. It was as if she had 
touched him on his bucolic side. He made 
conversational replies, no pep in them, 
and felt cornered. He had come up out of 
very plain people, had a good serviceable 
brain, and far more accurate information 
than she possessed on this subject. But 
he was handicapped by some kind of de- 
cency about sailing these waters with a 
girl. 

Occasionally you will find a young man 
like that — too normally sex-conscious to 
commit the fallacy of pretending to be 
intellectually unconscious of his gender to 
the point of talking about it as if this 
peculiarity belonged to somebody else. 
Anne, like most young flappers of her 
class, was totally deficient in this kind of 
mental honesty. 

She was not a deliberate liar, but one 
trained in this illusion by the spirit of her 
times. The only thing which preserved her 
from being a very vulgar young person 
was the amazing self-deceit upon which 
she had built a superstructure of brazen 
honesty. The storms get them at last, 
which is the moral crashing we frequently 
hear through the courts and press of this 
country now. 

They came back to town too late for the 
vaudeville performance at the Palace, but 
when they had put up the car they went 
in through the back of the house and had 
a delicious little midnight supper in the 
dining room with a Jack Rose gin fizz 
cocktail accompaniment. 


HEY lingered to smoke a cigarette. 

And Pat confessed to be mightily taken 
with a portrait of Colonel Capers which 
hung over the mantel. 

“Yes, it is very good, I believe,’’ Anne 
replied. ‘Painted by Guerry. Never 
heard of him. Dory will know of him if 
he is a painter of any consequence.” 

““Who’s Dory?”’ an idle question. 

“Oh! Dorian Sealy,’ she answered. 
“An artist, making quite a reputation. 
The man whose picture, The Golden Ma- 
donna, created such a sensation in New 
York last spring.” 

“Never heard of him,’ O’Keefe ad- 
mitted candidly. 

“‘T used to be engaged to him,’”’ Anne 
explained in her footnote tone of voice; 
that is to say, merely a reference she 
offered on the life and times of this artist. 


It was as if she had struck him sharply 
in the back, taking him unawares. He 
faced about and stared at her, oddly 
confounded. 

A man is like that and a woman never 
gets the chance to be. 

A man may confess that at some pre- 
vious and darker period in his life he was 
engaged to another woman, but he never 
blurts it out as a casual piece of news. But 
even if he is not in love with a girl, and 

never expects to be, it invariably 

depresses and outrages him to hear 
her say she was once engaged to 
another man. Quite without 
reason they all feel a 
faint proprietary interest 
in every woman not mar- 
ried or mortgaged to 
other men. 
““Once engaged to 
him?” he repeated. 

She nodded brightly, 
stood up, linked her arm 
in his and led him kindly 
up the hall to the drawing-room. He 
made the passage in silence, darker than 
the hue of ordinary silence, dully conscious 
that she was speaking favorably of this fel- 
low but without emotion, as she might 
discuss a person who would deserve a para- 
graph in some future essay on American 
artists. 


HEN they reached the drawing- 

room she released him. ‘‘How long 
since you were engaged to him?”’ he asked, 
standing with his back to the fire and not 
regarding her. 

“Who? Oh, Dory. Really, I can’t say. 
The whole thing faded from my mind so 
gradually that I scarcely knew when it 
was gone. I doubt now if I ever intended 
actually to marry Dory. We were merely 
engaged. You know how those affairs be- 
gin—propinquity —and how they end, ac- 
cording to time and absence. That is one 
of the interesting phases of the illusion of 
love, don’t you think?” 

He refused to tell what he was thinking. 

“You are all excited, exalted, very 
happy, very miserable, very everything. 
You can’t stand it. Your emotions die 
down and the vision begins to fade. You 
simply look back and see a man you used 
to be crazy about and wonder what on 
earth you saw in him so fascinating. 
That’s the reason why I say marriage 

“Do you mean to tell me that you just 
sat down and let the fellow fade out?’ he 
interrupted. 


H, NO; if I had done that I suppose 
Dory would still be the dear image 
clasped to my heart; but I changed my 
scenes, met other men, kept alive and going, 
you see,”’ she explained, laughing a little, 
but quite earnest about making her point by 
way of illustrating the transient nature of 
love. ‘‘I probably confused the artist wit! 
art; a mistake, of course, but people make 
it. Now I am crazy about art, paintings. 
music, dancing. Dory understands that 
sort of thing. He’s sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic at times. And he has done some 
wonderful portraits of women, interpreta- 
tive of what we are and mean now. |! 
can’t see why the papers and magazines 
go on raving about the old masterpieces. 
Portrait of a Lady, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and all that bunch. No woman now who 
is in possession of all her attributes and 
senses looks like those portraits. We are 
dramatizing and interpreting ourselves. 
What we see and feel is grace and beauty.” 
“That’s good stuff you are saying,’”’ he 
agreed. 
“T wish I dared show you what I mean,” 
she said. 
“I was looking at these tonight before 
you came in,”’ he said, crossing over and 
picking up the stack of photographs. 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Kodak Keeps the Story 


Almost every day there’s sure to be something you’d 
like a picture of—and with a Kodak you'll find it easy : 
from the first. | 


All Kodaks are autographic—an exclusively Eastman fea- 
ture. Whenever you want the date or title—with pictures 


of the children, for example—you can write it on the film at : 
the time. | 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Kodak City 
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to eat without urging 


Anew food 
from Switzerland 
that brings roses to 

their little cheeks— 


And actually 
whets their appetites for 
all other foods— 
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How to get children 


See what 3 days will do 
Make this simple test 


ISTLESS appetite! How common it is 
among children. And how dangerous! 


It leaves them undernourished. Keeps their 
nerves awake at night. Saps their strength. 
Leaves them an easy prey to germs of disease. 


But now you can easily correct this con- 
dition. In a short time. A cup of Ovaltine 
at meals and at bedtime will work wonders. 
For children eagerly drink it—when they 
won’t eat other foods. 

Ovaltine itself gives them vital nourish- 
ment in its proper form. 


But—more important still—Ovaltine will, 
after a few days’ use, actually stimulate their 
appetites for other foods. It will create a 
natural hunger at meal times. 


This is why: 


How this new way restores appetite 
—hbrings restful sleep at night 


First—Ovaltine combines in easily digested 
form certain vital food-essentials in -which 
the daily fare of so many children is lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight of other foods 
which may be in the stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, it is turning itself and 
all other foods into rich, red 
blood. 


In this way Ovaltine clears 
the digestive tract. It takes 
the burden from the stom- 


ach. For when children refuse to eat, it 
means their stomach has not rested from 
previous meals. 

Ovaltine, by quickening digestion, makes 
the stomach ready sooner for the next meal. 
And as any doctor will tell you, an empty 
stomach brings on natural hunger. Thus, 
normal appetite returns. 


Ovaltine taken at night brings children 
sound, restful sleep. Morning finds them 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Ovaltine, taken 
daily, keeps them in the pink of condition. 
A tremendous aid to normal growth. 


A pure delicious food— 
20,000 physicians recommend it 


Children /ove Ovaltine. And it is good for 
them any time of the day. It contains no 
drugs or chemicals. It has been in use in 
Switzerland for 30 years. And is now in uni- 
versal use in England and her Colonies. 


American mothers are fast adopting Oval- 
tine for their children. Hundreds of hospitals 
also use it. More than 20,000 physicians in 
this country know and recommend it. Not 
only as a restorative, but also for malnu- 
trition, convalescents, nursing mothers and 
the aged. 


A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use. But to let you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10c to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Send in the coupon 
with 10c in stamps. 
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“They illustrate precisely what youmean,”’ 
beginning to turn through them again. 

She came and stood beside him, her 
mind running as smooth as a belt because 
the engine of her wits was firing just right. 

“Yes, these photographs do suggest 
some idea at least of what we are driving 
at,”” she agreed. 

‘“They are marvelous,” he said. ‘‘I was 
wondering if we might have a few of them 
for our rotogravure section,” looking up 
at her. 

““Of course you can—as many as you 
like.” It was easier than he expected. 
‘‘Now that one is rather good,”’ she went 
on, holding his attention upon one taken 
in a very brief bathing suit. 

“Yes,” he admitted, ‘‘but bathing beau- 
ties have been overdone. Summer types 
anyway. Season’s passed for them. I like 
these of youin the dances. And what were 
you in this one?”’ 

It was not until he awakened the next 
morning, brain cooled and cleared, that a 
certain suspicion shot up in his mind. He 
remembered the stack of 
photographs so enticingly 
half-concealed. He traced 
himself through the con- 
versations of the previous 
evening, saw Anne leading 
him, could tell the very 
corners she made him turn 
until she stuck his nose 
against these pictures. 

“By gosh, she strung 
me!” he exclaimed. 

Well, he’d hand it to 
her. These flappers had 
more nerve, they were 
abler strategists and poli- 
ticians than any of the 
prominent citizen women 


younger set. They may have neither t!.e 
disposition nor the nerve for such a career, 
but they must get in or stay out of the 
running entirely, go into playground work 
or become counselors for Girl Scouts, or be 
reduced to the last and lowest maiden 
ignominy, that of being a nice girl with 
domestic tendencies. 


ARY TOLEMAN was one of these 

martyr flappers in the Milledge set. 
She was a good, stupid little thing who 
strove desperately to keep up with her 
crowd. She missed no opportunity to be at 
least one of those present, however doubt- 
ful the escapade. But she was always the 
millstone around their necks, the wallflower 
of a road-house dance, if you can imagine 
sucha contradictionin terms. She had such 
an artlessly innocent countenance that 
rouge could not disguise it but made her ap- 
pear even more ridiculously dumb. She did 
not dance very well, but tried like a dull, 
honest scholar to master the most doubtful 
step. She hated liquor but concealed the 
weakness of her sober little stomach and 
always turned up any young man’s flask 
who offered it. A ‘‘ petting 
party ’’ scared her todeath 
but she always went into 
one valorously and tried to 
act her part; which, when 
you think about it, is cer- 
tainly not the way to suc- 
ceed there. And she used 
the worst language of any 
flapper in town with the 
least sense. She merely 
recited the words and 
phrases she had learned 
without understanding 
that, even like good lan- 
guage, the bad must be 
spoken with some degree 
of significance. She was 


he had run upagainst. Ten 
years from now he’d bet 
on Anne Capers for any office she wanted. 
She was a peach and a winner. 


Beene orbit of a flapper is really small, 
reaching no farther than the country 
clubs, road houses and neighboring towns. 
It is chiefly nocturnal, not because their 
deeds are so evil but because the most banal 
performance appears a trifle risqué if it is 
done in the dark. They are subject as a 
rule to nothing more exciting than a scan- 
dal or a wreck on the road. They are the 
least imaginative, most pathetic adven- 
turers in the world, doing the same doubt- 
ful things over and over and getting the 
same thrill that a mischievous boy would 
soon tire of. Their “‘petting parties” are 
occasions for cheating Nature as one 
would make a practice of cheating at 
cards. Most of them lack the courage 
of those vices which they merely imitate. 
Many of them are witty in the whip- 
cracking use of language, turning and 
twisting phrases with a dexterity that the 
best writers and speakers might envy but 
cannot equal. They can make a good old 
verb back-fire into a frisky meaning never 
to be found in an honest dictionary’s 
definition. 

In short, they have a blasphemous use 
of language, but it is brilliant to the point 
of inspiration. The great majority of 
them, however, have no such gift. They 
are word-flappers-by-rote and must bor- 
row from the smart ones. The significant 


quite unconsciously the 
witless clown of her set 
and was frequently their last resort for 
amusement and experiments in a dull hour. 

Such girls do not receive the sympathy 
they deserve, but no one can rescue them, 
and no man will marry one of them except 
as the last resort in matrimony. They are 
foreordained by these unhappy circum- 
stances to a strangely confused spinster- 
hood, without the pieties and dignity of 
that state to sustain them. 

Ruth Masters was a bolder type, houri- 
eyed, opulently handsome, some wit, a 
good dancer, but lazy. Also she did not 
take her liquor well and was frequently 
exalted to a condition of excessive senti- 
mentality too early in the evening, which 
made her difficult to handle—a distinct 
liability to the avenue set because they 
never knew the day nor the hour when in 
a noble mood she might betray their ad- 
ventures to her own parents or some other 
snooping parent. 


NTO this shady orbit Anne shot like a 

comet, frightfully illuminating. She was, 
as Charlie Nichols had said, ‘‘the real 
thing.”” She was not mimetic; she coined 
her own words and made her own phrases. 
She took the staid old vocabulary of 
Milledge and whipped it into the frot!: of 
a flapper’s wit. Nobody could copy the 
stuff without the gift of her own cleverri:ss. 
It was like “fugitive verse,” spoken ac- 
cording to the inspiration of the moment 
and blown away by the wind of her mood. 
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My grandchild is 
underweight and 
does not care for 
milk. With the 
Ovaltine, however, 
she loves it and 
drinks a cup for 
breakfast and one 
going to bed at night. 
She is five years of 
age. She sleeps better. 


(Sgd.) 
Sea View, Wash. 


thing is that they choose ignoble words, or 
those denoting offal or vulgarity in some 
form, such as “‘pet,”’ “‘pip”’ and “ putrid.” 
These are popular terms right now in the 
smartest set of impolite society. They are 
shock words and used to conceal the lack 
of power in the speaker. They indicate a 
very low form of mental imagery, a sort of 
degeneration of sensibility and delicacy. 


She could do something else equally good 
the next moment in another mood and 
was therefore not thrifty about preserving 
these flapper crackers of her own linguistic 
cleverness. 

This is the reason why the average 
writer cannot copy verbatim the word- 
whisking wit of a born flapper. They have 
a genius for juggling words, as the born 
poet has genius for footing upnoblerhyt!im. 


I have now used four 
of your 17 02. tins 
and it has done ' 


wonders for my boy, 
now 13 years old. 
He has always been 
sickly and fussy 
about his food, but I 
am thankful he is 
much better and able 
to attend school reg- 
ularly now. 


(Sgd.) Mrs. 


Rome, N. Y. 


package of Ovaltine. 


Tue Wanper Company, Dept. 311, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 


OTHING betrays the quality of a 
2 man—or woman—so accurately as the 
words he uses to publish himself in social 
intercourse, the kind of word or phrase 
an object or an idea suggests to him. 
Many girls are drawn into the flapper 
class by force of circumstance and the 
social conditions which now control the 


And, like real poets, there are very few 
real flappers. 

Anne was enterprising, socially speak- 
ing, as a good business man is in a place 
too small for his financial gifts and activl- 
ties. Without realizing these limitations, 
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AS your family tired of the monotonous 
“round” of pies and puddings for des- 
sert? Why not, then, serve Jell-O for 

a change? You can make plain Jell-O dessert 
in a few minutes and have a wholesome 
sweet which is excellent for the children 
as well as grown-ups. 


| wpe 


A 
DELICATE 
DELIGHTFUL INTY 


| T FAMOUS Dicer 
E LL-G 


© 1925 by The Jell-O Company, Inc. 


If you wish something more elaborate, add 
whipped cream, preserved or fresh fruits or 
nuts. Whipped and plain Jell-O, served in 
combination, make a delightful dessert. In 
fact there are so many ways of serving Jell-O 
that there is always variety. The six pure 
fruit flavors afford a choice for every taste. 


mericads most famous dessert 
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This rug, Argonne Pattern No. 2765T, 
is also made in seven other color com- 
binations, of taupes, tans, greys, blues 
and rose, in sizes 27” x 54/—36” x 63” 
—8’ 3" x 10’ 6"—9' x 12’, 


Masland two-tone rugs, known as 
Cumberland, are seamless, woven wool 
rugs in plain, single color centers of 
taupe, sand, beige, blue, heather, mul- 
berry and grey—with band borders to 
harmonize. 


THIS LABEL APPEARS ON THE BACK 
AND GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 
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Where is there a woman, who loves beautiful 
things in her home, who hasn’t longed and wished 
for the charm, the warmth and exquisite beauty of 
Oriental rugs? Yet how few, indeed, can afford them? 

For the first time in the long history of weaving, 
rugs that are rich in the designs and colorings of the 
East—the new Masland Argonne Rugs—may now 
be purchased at prices well within the means of the 
most modest purse. Masland Rugs are noted for 
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their durability as well as for their clear, definite and 
distinctive patterns. By the exclusive Masland 
Method, the colors, clear and unfading, go to the 
heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 

Ask your dealer to show you these guaranteed, seamless rugs. 
Also ask for free booklet “The Magic of Oriental Beauty.” If he 
cannot supply you write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dept. 9L, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 


. Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 
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she was in the same situation her father 
found himself many years previous to this 
+ime when he went to New York in search 
of better opportunities and a wider career 
in the commercial world. The difference 
was that during her expanding, growing 
time, she had come out of that wide place 
into this narrow place, where all styles, 
manners and customs drift down slowly, 
behind the times. 

This circumstance may account in part 
for the limited scope of her operations and 
the lack of originality she showed in choos- 
ing her adventures. In the first place, it is 
not easy to introduce a new vice, or even a 
new virtue, in the conservative South. 
Whatever is unfamiliar to us excites our 
suspicions. 

The social doctrines of Milledge had 
been accepted for a long time. The young 
people there were slipping from under 
them, but they were really under convic- 
tion for the social heresies they practiced, 
like other transgressors. They were mak- 
ing no open issues with the old order; 
they were simply sneaking forbidden 
liberties of conduct with the craven con- 
sciences of disobedient children. 


NNE was embarrassed by no such han- 

dicap. She had a sporting conscience 

and very few moral prejudices. She was 

merely rationally decent from choice, which 

is quite different from being controlled by 

the voice of conscience inherited from 
religious and modest forbears. 

The publishing of her photographs as a 
dancing beauty and as a heathen empress 
in the rotogravure section of The Banner 
passed in a kind of reverberating silence, 
which is really the most sensational state 
of the plural mind of men and women. 

Mrs. Meredith, speaking in strictest 
confidence over the phone to Mrs. Tole- 
man, said it was not the fact that Anne 
had published a photograph of herself. 
This was perfectly proper. That young 
man, O’Keefe, was always begging Cora 
for any new photograph she had made— 
and girls were always prancing before 
cameras, but not for publication. Cora 
had dozens of such studies of herself, 
really lovely things, but never to her 
knowledge had any girl of respectable 
antecedents published pictures of her legs 
in such a state of riotous activity. In her 
opinion it was perfectly awful. 

‘And the worst of it is, the other girls 
will want to follow suit,’’ Mrs. Toleman 
complained. ‘‘You know what a nice, 
modest girl Mary is. Well, will you be- 
lieve it, she wants to send in one of those 
bathing-pool pictures of herself!” 

“Tam not uneasy about Cora’s ever 
doing such things. She is so sensible. It 
is quite different with this poor girl. She 
has probably inherited her immodest tend- 
encies. You know what I mean of course.” 

Mrs. Toleman said she did not know, 
hadn’t heard a thing. 

‘Her mother, my dear!”’ 

“Who was her mother?” 


Gi M* DEAR, don’task me! Animpossi- 
4¥1i ble person. I can’t discuss her.over 

the phone. Ask Charlie Nichols. He told 

me. 

: ; But I thought Charlie was in love with 

Anne, 

A mere flirtation. You know how men 
arc. O’Keefe is in love with her, too, I 
hear that way—nothing serious.” 

They never are serious any more in 
matters of love, so far as I can see. And 
Marriage is the final levity of love they 
commit in an off moment,”’ Mrs. Toleman 
replied in a tone slightly tinged with bit- 
terness, which, being interpreted, meant 
(hat she had supposed for more than a 
year that Pat O’Keefe was devoted to 
Mary, a promising young man who would 
make a good husband if she ever got him. 
She lacked the front and insolence of Mrs. 
Meredith, who hoped devoutly that Cora 
would finally marry Charlie Nichols. He 
Was a rich young man and could provide 
handsomely for his wife if he could ever be 
induced to take one. Now both of these 


mothers were having their well-laid plans 
upset by an imported girl who was a flap- 


. per of the boldest and most vagrant type. 


“Have you seen Mrs. Capers?” asked 
Mrs. Toleman. 

“T went right over there as soon as I 
saw those dreadful pictures in the paper.” 

“She must be upset, poor dear.” 

“Tf she is you’d never suspect it.”” 

As a matter of fact, Anne was by this 
time the stormy sea which Mrs. Capers 
sailed like a frail bark, trusting her Heav- 
enly Father to calm these riotous waters. 
She had the stout heart of a good mariner 
and that curious patience of piety which is 
the most potent characteristic of the old- 
fashioned good woman. She would stand 
by her own to the end. Such women 
never divorced their husbands or proved 
negligent mothers. Change these attri- 
butes and you change a civilization. They 
are dying out in this one. They are that 
age-old sacrifice to love and duty which 
has been removed from the altar. 

So the world is filled with the impiety of 
divorce, a generation of youth running 
amuck, and able, public-spirited citizen 
women determined to have their rights 
and to reform the world with their mere 
ballots. Maybe it can be done, but just 
now the weather prospects in morals look 
inclement. Jeremiah would have the time 
of his life predicting the future of this 
country according to present indications. 

But Mrs. Capers held on to Anne as 
such women cling to their dear crosses 
through the whole of their lives. With 
that senseless shrewdness of the very good 
which cannot be deceived by the strongest 
evidence to the contrary, she believed in 
the elemental honesty of this wayward girl, 
if for no other reason than that Anne con- 
fessed to so many deeds of outrageous con- 
duct without contrition. This is a good 
omen of quality if not of character. 


T IS always a suspicious circumstance 

when a man or a woman shows too much 
facility of repentance. Remorse is a symp- 
tom of weakness. Look out when your 
flapper daughter weeps when overtaken in 
an escapade and promises to be guided 
entirely by your standards and advice in 
the future. She is simply prostrated, not 
by honest regret, but because she has been 
overhauled and exposed to your judg- 
mental eye. She will revive as a man re- 
covers from the remorse of a disastrous 
dissipation. Then she will begin again 
precisely where she left off. 

Your flapper is incorrigibly opposed to 
the moral law which you obeyed. She 
must run her course until she runs amuck 
and society abandons her or begins one of 
those drastic punishments which reforms 
her. Of one thing you may be sure: Some 
person or force stronger than you must 
take her in hand to change her. You are 
no more than her source of income. You 
represent her bed, board and convenience. 
A mere parent is the most futile of all in- 
fluences in her life. You sustain the same 
relation to her morally that her last year’s 
frock does to her wardrobe; out of style, 
not to be worn when she goes abroad. She 
has been turned and tempered in the forge 
of the Young People’s League for the Sup- 
pression of Law, Order and Obedience. 
She may inherit her complexion from you 
and even the line of her elegant little nose, 
but mentally and morally she is the heiress 
of the jazz world to which you committed 
her when you threw up your hands and 
vowed youcould not control your own daugh- 
ter when all other daughters were permitted 
to go the gait without let or hinderance. 


AM not condemning you, you under- 

stand. Apparently she really has a 
stronger character than you have, and you 
are to be pitied for your weakness; but I 
am simply telling the truth to which your 
own hearts bear witness. You are quite 
helpless. You can only hope she will turn 
out all right, marry some harder-headed 
man who will discipline her or divorce her, 
which is precisely what does happen. The 
he flapper is not fastidious. He will go the 
limit, even to marrying any sort of girl 
flapper, but he will rarely ever live till 
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lazy drains 


Pour Drano into that 
“lazy” drain. 


1 


Add water—according to directions 
on the can. Watch Drano bubble and 
boil as it scours and scrubs—dis- 
solving grease, hair, lint, bits of vege- 
tables and meats that collect in drains 
and make them slow-flowing. 


Then flush out with 
water—and—swoosh 
—the drain is free-flow- 
ing—clean! 


OU’VE never seen anything like Drano for opening 

clogged or lazy drains and keeping them open. It ends 
forever the bother of slow-moving waste water in bath- 
tub, kitchen sink and laundry tub. Drano purifies and 
sterilizes, too—keeps drains sanitary. 

Housewives everywhere use Drano regularly to prevent 
drain stoppages—to destroy breeding places for germs. 
Drano disinfects and deodorizes garbage cans—removes 
grease from garage floors—keeps refrigerator drain pipes 
clean. 

Drano positively will not harm porcelain, enamel 
or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, drug or hardware store, send 25c 
for a full-sized can. Express charges additional outside 
of the United States and Canada. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
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Cleans and 
Opens 


guests satisfied. Restau- 5 


‘ 
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rants, apartment and office 

t 


Drano keeps drains active 


buildings, barber shops and 
beauty shops use Drano to 
avoid expensive drain stop- 
Pages. 
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REPARE for a pleasant surprise when you 


first taste Foulds’ Macaroni, Spaghetti or 


The secret is in the wheat! Nothing but 
Durum wheat, the finest and only genuine 


macaroni wheat grown, is used in making 


Foulds’ Macaroni Products. 


It’s this fine wheat that gives Foulds’ that 
unusual creamy color—that appetizing good- 
ness—that tender firmness—that remarkably 
delicious flavor and taste... 


For sheer joy in eating—for genuine enjoyment 
as well as nourishment and health-building 


_ qualities—learn to say “Folds.” 


Special Offer! 


yes may obtain a FOULDS’ MACARONI AND 
- VEGETABLE COOKER, as pictured below, at about 
4% actual value! Cooker, colander and self-strainer 
combined. 6-qt. size. Cooks macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles and vegetables without stirring, sticking or 
burning. Hot water drains off without fear of scalding 
hands. Made of heavy gauge aluminum. Worth $3.75. 


Buy 4 packages of Foulds’ Macaroni Products, obtain- 
ing from grocer a sales slip showing purchase. Mail 
sales slip to us with $1.89 (Express, Postal Money Order 
or personal check) and the Cooker will be sent you 
all charges prepaid. If your grocer does not handle 
Foulds’ Macaroni Products, send us his name and ad- — 
dress, enclosing $2.49 instead of $1.89, and we will send 

the Cooker and 4 packages of Foulds’ Macaroni Products. 


Address nearest office 


THE FOULDS COMPANY 


$22 Fifth Avenue 326 West Madison St. 
New York Chicago 
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death parts him with a wife who practices 
the same license in conduct that he does— 
Czesar’s wife, you know, must be at least 
above Cesar’s suspicion. 

Anne had received her training in 
modern society before she came to Mill- 
edge. She differed from the usual girl of 
this type only in the fact that she was 
brazenly honest, fearless and clever. She 
had more money to spend than the aver- 
age girl, a circumstance which went far 
toward explaining these characteristics. 

Mrs. Capers practiced in her relations 
to Anne the only wisdom of the serpent 
available under the circumstances—that 
of being as harmless as a dove—and a 
deep devotion to her. She had had a life- 
time’s experience with this method in get- 
ting on agreeably with her mankind, and 
this seemed to be a similar situation, 


HE rumored news of Anne’s perform- 

ances never reached her. What knowl- 
edge she had came directly from Anne. No 
lies, but a politely censored account of the 
night before, recited with engaging frank- 
ness that imparted an innocent glow and 
raciness very rarely achieved by the most 
romantic writers who dramatize doubtful 
social copy. Mrs. Capers had never heard, 
for example, of Anne’s dinner-plate dance 
at the Roads End Mill. This was a farm- 
house ten miles from Milledge that had 
become the early morning rendezvous of 
the Franklin Avenue gang. 

After the dance during the Christmas 
holidays at one of the university club- 
houses, ten couples motored to this place. 
The table was already set. Coarse food 
served in coarse thick white crockery, 
with the usual accompaniment of whisky 
and beer. These gross refreshments so 
popular with fashionable young people 
now mark one of the downward stages 
which follow hard upon the heels of ex- 
quisite decadences. It is strange that 
anyone should question the doctrine of 
evolution when the evidences of devolu- 
tion are so obvious. 

When these young men and women from 
the aristocratic and cultured quarters of 
Milledge reached Roads End Mill that 
night, they threw off their wraps and 
whirled gayly into the long shed room 
where the table was laid, dancing to the 
strumming of two fiddlers seated in the 
chimney corners beside the roaring log 
fire. The girls spun with their partners 
around the table like a brilliant wreath of 
Christmas flowers. Anne wore a poin- 
settia red frock with every petal flying. 
The dingy boards of 
the floor creaked be- 


‘“No, she danced lyrics on her toes, as I 
do, only so much more wonderfully, I have 
heard,”’ she returned. 

“Did you ever think of going on the 
stage?”’ he asked sneakingly, seeing this 
door of Anne’s hereditary past open. 

“Oh, I have thought of everything,”’ she 
answered, by way of closing the door. 

All impulses, whether heroic, religious 
or profane, work up in human nature, 
then down again. They never find the 
normal level between these two extremes 
because there is no such thing as normalcy 
in us; forever they move back and forth 
as the centuries pass, a part of that vague 
unrest which is sometimes the soul of man 
ascending, sometimes the mere animal of 
him descending to its original wallow. 
And no one knows the laws governing 
these processes. We only know that we 
cannot stay up, and that we will not re- 
main at the bottom of our own natures. 
This is the record of all human history in a 
sentence. I have no idea there will remain 
one person who would dare tell Anne's 
sons and daughters twenty years hence 
the pace she set for her followers in Mill- 
edge that winter, because by that time 
Anne will herself have become such an 
honorable contradiction of such scandals. 


HEN the garage she had built was 

steam heated, and papered with a bor- 
der of dancing girls at the top of the walls, 
she gave a series of motion-picture enter- 
tainments that would not have passed the 
most charitable censor. The films were, in 
fact, chosen from a number condemned by 
the censors all over the country. 

Mrs. Capers was induced to attend the 
showing of a prize fight. But Charlie 
Nichols was obliged to escort her back to 
the house after the first round. Later she 
exacted a promise from Anne never again 
to show anything so brutal. Very well, the 
girl agreed, she would stick to the roman- 
tic on the screen in the future. And she 
did, frequently of the most turgid signifi- 
cance, barring one occasion when she hired 
two local pugs for a bout at the end of a 
performance. Mrs. Capers adjusted her- 
self morally and spiritually to these social 
conditions, chiefly by remaining in her own 
room. Still, she would lend her counte- 
nance when Anne insisted. 

The masquerade ball given during the 
holidays was one of these occasions. This 
was a grand affair, to which all parents 
and personable relatives were invited. 

Such a company of fools, harlequins, 
lords and ladies assembled on this evening 
in the old Capers 
mansion as has not 


neath the rhythm of C 


their feet, the lamps 
in the wooden brack- 
ets on the walls flared 
and smoked. The 
fiddlers swayed and 
sawed madly at their 
strings. 


UDDENLY Anne 

Capers swung 
from Charlie Nichols’ 
tightening embrace, 
leaped as lightly upon 
the table as a bird 
flutters to a higher 
twig, placed the toe 
of one vivid red slip- 
per in a plate and 
whirled like a flame. 
There was a wild 
burst of applause, 
shrieks of laughter 


graced the palace of a 
king since the seven- 
teenth century. No 
respect was paid to 
chronology. Ambas- 
sadors and statesmen 
were plucked out of 
the dust of different 
centuries to walk arm 
and arm together 
thatevening. Benja- 
min Franklin, stil! in 
his slimmer years and 
recognized by his wig 
and his quotations 
from Poor Richard's 
Almanac, made pas- 
sionate love to a {air 
young princess born 
thirty years after his 
death. 


RS. TOLEMAN 


and admiration as she 
skipped from plate to 
plate and spun herself like a top on the toe 
of first one foot, then the other. Glasses 
tinkled and spoons rattled pewterly, but 
not one plate was out of line when she flew 
down again into Nichols’ arms to finish 
the dance. 

“You inherited your toes, my dear!’’ he 
whispered with accusative admiration. 

*‘And my brains—used to be a poet in 
my family,” she retorted quickly. 

“Well, he didn’t sing hymns,’ he 
laughed. 


recognized her 
Mary as this good lit- 
tle Victoria, and was in better spirits than 
she had been for months when she dis- 
covered that Benjamin Franklin was Pat 
O’Keefe, because Pat’s allegiance to Mary 
had been severely strained since the ap- 
pearance of Anne Capers upon the scene. 
She searched in vain for Anne in this 
spectacular company. Mrs. Masters said 
she supposed that must be Ruth seated 
over there in the foreground posing as 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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This is the famous Eureka “High-Vacuum” test. See it performed 
on an apparently clean rug. 


could see— 


the deeply embedded dirt this famous Eureka “High-Vacuum” test removes! 


If every woman could see below the surface of her carpets and rugs 
—if she could fully realize and appreciate the actual condition of ap- 


rere parently clean floor coverings—she would be bothastounded andalarmed! 
: See the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, with dust bag removed, 
$4,950 passed back and forth across one small section of a rug that has been 
CASH regularly beaten and swept by ordinary methods. See for yourself the 

aa i startling amount of germ-laden dust, dirt and grit that the Eureka dis- 


charges from the hidden depths of your floor coverings! 


This Test Will Convince You 


Let this famous Eureka “ High- Vacuum” test prove to you the vital im- 


On Time 


$450 


portance of the deeper, more thorough cleaning that results from the use 
of the Grand Prize Eureka. Then—and then only—can you fully 
appreciate the superiority of the Eureka “high-vacuum” principle of clean- 
ing that has resulted in the sale today of one Grand Prize Eureka for 
every two of the 69 competing “makes.” 


Enjoy the Amazing Helpfulness of 
Eureka Attachments 


And remember that the same astonishing effectiveness can be obtained in the use 
of Eureka “High-Vacuum” Attachments on mattresses, upholstered furniture, hangings, 
stair runners, etc. 

Do not fail to have our dealer near you show you this convincing “high-vacuum”™ 
test. Then witness a complete demonstration of the Grand Prize Eureka and its 
attachments. Decide now to waste no further time and effort with old-fashioned or 
less efficient cleaning methods and devices. Get a Eureka today. 


EurekKA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since /909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1., England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


A It Gets 
the Dirt 
ie Grand VACUUM CLEANER 


FREE $85° Set 


of Eureka “High-Vacuum” 
Attachments with every 
Grand Prize Eurekapurchased 
{This offer may be withdrawn at 
any time. } Get your Eureka NOW 
and receive these wonderful attach- 
ments ab- 
solutely free. 
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Flow to snap your fingers at 
3,600 wash-days! 


B deve s no triumph quite like the 
victory of buying things we//— 
and knowing it! 


Get a dozen Pepperell sheets— 
enough for six beds (or for four if 
you use an extra sheet to protect 
nice blankets). 

March confidently into the house 
—victorious. You’ve spent so few 
dollars—but this you know: 


You are supplied now with light, 
durable sheets that will free your 
shopping mind of sheets for 3,600 
wash-days! 
For Pepperell sheets wear. We have 
an average Pepperell sheet which 
a New York laundry washed 373 
times! Its texture is as firm and soft 
as a handkerchief today. 


Old-fashioned candlewick bed- 
spreads are very smart, durable, 
and attractive. They can be 
made easily and economically 
with Pepperell Unbleached 
sheeting—your store has it. 


It is 80 years since Pepperell 
started making just such sheets at the 
Biddeford looms, and the number 
we've made since then is incalculable. 


But the familiar red label has 
marked each one as having the same 
light, strong texture. It is good to 
think that this simple trade-mark 
will presently be saving you budget- 
money. 


HEETINGS } 


The famous Pep pot label—your 
guarantee of highest quality 


PEPPERELL 
SHEETING suserine Gf ACCES cases PILLOW CASES 


Made by Made by the Purvsanit PEPPERELL Mrc. Co., 160 State Street, Boston, MassacHusETTS 
, MILLS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE, AND OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO., SELLING AGENTS, NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


(Continued from Page 114) 


Madame de Staél. Mrs. Meredith did not 
recognize Cora as the diaphanous Ma- 
dame Récamier who reclined so elegantly 
upon the Chippendale sofa, with the short 
waist of her gown drawn in snugly beneath 
the broad golden girdle, pretty feet bare, 
toes manicured and rouged a thrilling pink. 

““You don’t suppose that girl expects to 
dance in her bare feet!’’ she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Masters. 

“Of course not! Only in her bare legs. 
Don’t you see that pair of slippers under 
the sofa?”’ 

Then Mrs. Meredith recognized her 
daughter by these slippers and changed 
the subject. 

“‘Do you see Anne Capers here?” she 
whispered. 

““Not yet. She will make a sensational 
entrance, of course, probably as a dancing 
girl,” Mrs. Masters whispered in return. 

Mrs. Meredith nodded damningly, and 
went on to tell what she had heard about 
Anne’s dinner-plate dance. “When I told 
Cora about it she said she didn’t believe it. 
Good girls are so innocent.”’ 

Mrs. Masters pursed up her lips and 
made no reply, having had some revealing 
information about the reckless innocence 
of Cora Meredith. 


EANWHILE the masqueraders con- 

tinued to arrive. English squires in 
red hunting coats, two young duelists of 
the seventeenth century, with their swords 
clanking, and accompanied by their sec- 
onds. Every man wearing his cockade, his 
bonnet or his helmet, the girls bewigged in 
exaggerated coiffures, very few of the men 
in the evening dress of the period from 
which they derived themselves. 

For this reason, when a brilliant dark 
young man appeared, dressed in the festive 
costume of the eighteenth century, he at- 
tracted much attention. Who was he, and 
what was he? He surveyed the room with 
asearching eye, evidently seeking some one 
person, and was apparently disappointed. 
Then, walking with a slight limp, he made 
his way to where Madame Récamier re- 
clined. 

‘“‘Madame,”’ he said, bending low to kiss 
her hand, ‘‘if the most charming woman 
in the world at that time had not held her 
salon across the English Channel, you 
might have married me instead of Ré- 
camier, and I might never have written 
Don Juan!” 

It was a pretty speech and madame 
flushed. 

“I was eleven years your senior, my 
lord,’”’ she answered, with a smile softened 
to sadness. 

“‘Byron!’’ someone whispered audibly. 

“Charlie Nichols— just as mad, bad and 
dangerous to know!” returned Madame 
de Staél sufficiently loud to raise a wind of 
laughter. 

All this time Mrs. Capers had been 
watching for Anne. But no such beautiful 
and accomplished lady had appeared. 

Came the furious clatter of hoofs upon 
the pavement. ‘‘Somebody is coming,” ran 
the news as many hastened to the windows 
and through the door onto the veranda. 


T THIS moment a spotted pony shot up 
the driveway, bearing upon his back a 
young man dressed in poloclothes. At the 
last jump, directly in front of the steps, 
the rider dragged his distracted steed up 
on his hind legs, let him down even more 
suddenly, shot over his head with a very 
good imitation of a spill, and lay spread 
like the reigning royal horseman on the 
ground. 

Several countesses and duchesses 
screamed, a dozen knights hastened down 
the steps to the aid of the fallen rider. 

But Lord Byron and Benjamin Franklin 
stood together at the top. 

“Can you beat that? Prince of Wales 
doing his international racing stunt. She’ll 
kill herself yet,” gasped Benjamin. 

‘“*She’ll land in the movies, that’s what 
she will do. Never saw such a versatile 
actor in my life,” retorted Lord Byron, be- 
ginning to laugh at the sight of the prince 


springing lightly to his feet in time to 
avoid assistance. 

There was some loud cheering and a 
quick adjustment of manners as they . 
recognized the prince, but not the mas- 
querader, so cunningly and completely 
had Anne changed the hue of her com- 
plexion and successfully chosen her hair, 

During the remainder of the evening 
this mask, dressed precisely as the late 
royal visitor to this country had been at 
the polo games on Long Island, mimicked 
every pose of him showed in the rotogravia 
sections of the American papers and 
quoted many sentences attributed to him 
in various interviews. He held himself 
agreeably aloof, the genial victim of much 
admiration. He showed the idiosyncrasy 
of his original by dancing exclusively with 
a certain young girl who did not belong to 
the Avenue set. 


HUS the evening passed with the usual 

incidents of a masquerade party. Some- 
time in the course of it the two young 
knights staged a duel in the purlieus of the 
back hall, where there was a fine clashing 
of swords and no bloodshed. The whole 
party was rife with speculations as to the 
identity of the youth playing the rdéle of 
the Prince of Wales. The general impres- 
sion was that he must be one of the uni- 
versity students, picked up by Anne be- 
cause he was a stranger who would not be 
recognized. 

As for Anne, they sought her in vain. 
Now and then someone located her, only 
to discover that this countess or that 
gypsy dancing girl was not Anne. 

““She must be one of those harlequins,” 
Cora said, in an undisguised moment of 
speculation with Charlie Nichols, who had 
remained in a sort of morose attendance 
upon her during the whole evening. 

““Women never recognize each other,” 
he returned cynically. 

“But have you recognized her?’’ 

“Of course, the moment she came in.” 

Gratifying news! Since he had failed to 
dance with Anne this meant a break be- 
tween them. Her spirits rose accordingly. 

“Well, we shall know each other pres- 
ently even as we are known,”’ she laughed, 
glancing at the clock. 

It was twenty-five minutes to twelve, 
that breathless intermission before the 
last dance and the midnight hour when 
they would all unmask. Two harlequins 
shot past, spinning like pin wheels upon 
their hands and feet. At the same mo- 
ment the young Princess Victoria let out a 
suppressed scream and toppled into the 
arms of her escort. The matrons fluttered 
and sprang to their feet, elegant old gentle- 
men also sprang to their feet, scattered 
groups of dancers closed in. 

Every eye was fixed upon the open door 
of the library, a darker room dimly lighted 
by a shaded lamp. 


N THE deeper shadow of the left of the 

door they beheld a figure clad in ancient 
armor from head to foot, arms folded 
across his breast, visor closed, eyes gleam- 

-ing like blue flames through the sockets. 

Followed a wave of silence, led, one may 
say, by the Prince of Wales, who stood 
nearest the apparition. He had checked 
up his guests long since and was more 
astonished than the rest of the company, 
knowing that this masquerader, whoever 
he was, had not been on the invitation list. 

“T recognize his garments,” whispered 
Benjamin Franklin in the prince’s ear. 
“They’ve been standing alone in a slass 
case in the university library for sixty 
years. I’d swear they were uninhabited 
now but for the flickering eyes. Glass eyes 
don’t squint; they are calm!” 

The prince posed and stared. Franklin 
drew a step nearer, raised his voice to an 
audible whisper. 

“By gosh! Some man inside! Who is 
there in all this brave city that can put on 
a shirt and pants weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds and still use his legs?” 

His tones were full of mockery, his eyes 
bent upon the prince, full of mischief. 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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His poor little Royal Highness cast a 
glance at his tormentor, almost a feminine 
glance, the kind a woman shows when she 
goes to meet the supposed burglar in the 
back hall on a dark night. Then he strode 
all too mincingly across the threshold into 
the library. The same instant the right 
arm of the knight shot out with ominous 
creakings and slammed the 
door. 

“What do you know about 
that?” exclaimed a young 
highwayman wildly. He wore 
the green and gold tatters of 
Robin Hood, but in 
the excitement of the 
moment had _ forgot- 
ten the more roman- 
tic speech of the 
twelfth-century brig- 
and. 

“I hear no clashing 
of swords,”’ Benjamin 
Franklin reported, 
with his ear pressed 
against the door. 


HE air was vibrant 
with staccato 
comments. Every- 
body was thrilled, be- 
lieving this incident to 
be one of the features 
of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. ‘‘Very 
clever,”’ and so on and so forth. 
The music started up and the 
dancers swung back into the 
rhythm of this last number. But 
the great English poet and the 
great American philosopher stood 
like watchmen before the closed 
door of the library, a twinkle in 
the eye of the philosopher, a frown 
upon the brow of the poet. 

“Do you suppose this is another of 
Anne’s stunts, or does she know herself 
what comes next ?”’ he grumbled anxiously. 
Pei My notion is that she’s as much mysti- 
fied as you are,’’ Franklin returned, ex- 
cluding himself from this mystification. 

“Well, I can’t stand it. If this door re- 
mains closed another moment I’ll ——’”’ 
There was a terrific blast from a motor in 
the rear. 

_ Nichols thrust the door wide and strode 
forgetting to limp. Pat sauntered after 
lim. 

“Nobody here!’’ exclaimed Nichols. 
“Not a soul!” glancing anxiously about 
the small room. 

The grandfather clock in the hall began 
to strike the hour. 

“Well, this is that moment,” said 
Nichols, snatching off his mask and hurry- 
ing into the drawing-room, where the 
whole company were already unmasked, 
milling and pairing off to discuss each 
other and the thrills of the evening. 

_“T don’t see Anne,” quavered Mrs. 
Capers anxiously. 

Nobody saw Anne until this moment, 
when she glided into the room, dancing 
like a moonbeam, so much fairer and 
whiter in the midst of all this color. Her 
black head gleamed, her draperies floated, 
her toes twinkled. 

If her pallor was noticeable, this was 
accepted as the normal complexion of a 
moonlight dancer. 


HE silenceofamazedadmiration,mixed 

witha few secret comments not praise- 
ful, greeted this performance, and changed 
to vociferous applause when she finally 
whirled into position on top of the piano 
with one leg thrust up like the aspiring 
stem of the lily she looked. 
; No one knew what had become of the 
Prince of Wales. He had vanished with 
the knight in armor. 

When the girls went upstairs to put on 
their wraps they discussed this mystery. 
Mary Toleman said she was sure he was 
Tode Baxter. Ruth’ Masters thought he 
was one of the university students. Cora 
remarked quietly that Anne had behaved 
very queerly, in her opinion, waiting until 


the last moment to appear in that dancing 
costume and without a mask. 

““She need not have been so anxious to 
be recognized. Nobody in this town can 
dance like her or would if they could.”’ 

“She is nothing if not sensational.” 

“Well, it has been some party, with 
more thrills than we ever had.’’ 

Thus the gossip ran, upstairs. Mean- 
while Charlie Nichols had one brief mo- 
ment with Anne in the hall. 
“T’ll hand it to you,Anne; you 
can make lightning change.” 

“Yes?” interrogatively. 

“From the Prince of Wales 
in polo togs to an esthetic 
dancer in moonbeam 
silk,” he explained 

“You are mysteri- 
ous. Was there a 
Prince of Wales here 
tonight? I didn’t see 
him.” 


“(OME down! Pat 
and I both recog- 
nized you when you 
took that header off 
the pony. Might have 
broken your neck. 
‘Smart bit you’ve put 
over, but not fair. Put 
me out of the running. 
Had to dance with 
Cora all the evening.”’ 
“Charlie, are you 
sure you are sober?”’ 
“No, I’m mad as a hatter. 
Anne, who was that fellow?” 

“What fellow?’”’ 

“You know; the one you met 
in the library, canned in that old 
suit of armor from the univer- 
sity.” 

‘**T have no idea,”’ she said, and 
then turned to meet the girls flut- 
tering down the stairs. 

She was still pale to the lips, a queer, 

shaken look in her eyes. 

An hour later, when the lights were out 
and the old mansion had settled down 
white and silent behind the naked trees on 
the lawn, Mrs. Capers sat up in her bed 
and listened. 

She could not be mistaken; no woman 
ever is about the sounds of another woman 
weeping. They recognize every syllable of 
tears, however faintly sobbed. 

Mrs. Capers slipped hastily out of bed, 
opened the door of Anne’s room and went 
in. Stillness and darkness there, then a 
sniffle accompanied by the thump of a fist 
upon the pillows, implying that a resent- 
ful drama of grief was going on. 

“Anne, dear, did you call Mrs. 
Capers asked crooningly by way of an- 
nouncing and excusing her presence as an 
audience. No answer. 


HE good little soul, wrapped tightly in 

her gray robe, hairpin crimps sticking 
up like gray quills on her head, moved 
across the room to the bed, put out one 
hand waveringly in the dark, and, as hap- 
pened, laid it upon the hot face of her 
granddaughter, wet with tears. 

** Are you ill, child?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Has anything happened?” 

No. ” 

“You are not worrying about being the 
Prince of Wales, are you?” intending, if 
she was, to forgive her at once. 

“‘No-o, grandmother! Please don’t turn 
on the light!” hearing her fumble for the 
switch. 

“Very well, I won't,” but feeling for 
Anne’s hand to hold as you squeeze sym- 
pathy for a dear one in distress. 

This privilege was denied her. If pain, 
anguish or remorse ever overtook her, 
Anne was to be the kind of woman who 
would not be caressed or comforted. She 
must fight it out. 

Very disagreeable people, by fits and 
starts, are usually able to kick through 
their disasters without much assistance. 

There are only two kinds of tears shed 
by women: either those derived from sor- 
row, or those enforced by some pain love 
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SK your dealer to show you Kirsch Curtain Rods 
in StippleTone finish—the “‘last word”’ in curtain 
rod quality. The StippleTone finish is rich and 

silk-like. Very distinctive and beautiful! The rods are 
more artistic, durable and valuable, yet cost you less. 
Kirsch Curtain Rods simplify every window draping 
problem. They fit every window; take care of every win- 
dow draping need; make it easy to secure any desired 
effect. They have many other betterments such as: the 
one-piece extension section for building up rods of any 
length; the strong, practical ‘‘Snug-fit’’ Brackets that 
hold the rods firmly in place and are invisible in use; the 
pilot that guides the rod into the curtain casings. 


‘There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality 
and Service.’ Be sure you get the genuine. 
Look for (1) The name “Kirsch” on the 
rod; (2) The StippleTone Finish; (3) The 
distinctive Three-Color Box. 


KIRSCH MEG. CO., 114 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., 555 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book of 
Window Draping Helps 


It’s the 9th annual Kirsch Book, containing 32 pages of ideas, in- 
structions and window draping illustrations for every room and 
every kind of window: single, double, triple, bay, casement; 
also odd shaped windows and 
doors. 24 complete color schemes KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
are given, covering curtains, drap- Prospect Avve., 
eries, walls, ceilings, furniture, 
woodwork and rugs. Tells how to 
measure windows, make valances 
and headings, sew in Kirsch hooks 
and rings, put up draw curtains 
with Kirsch draw cord equipment. NAM... 
Sent for 10 cents (stamps or coin). 
If the booklet does not give all 
needed help, write the Kirsch In- 
terior Decoration Service Bureau. 


Please send me your 32-page illustrated book of 
up-to-date window draping suggestions and prac- 
tical information, for which I enclose 10 cents. 
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inflicts. Seated upon the side of the bed 
in darkness, without so much as the wit- 
ness of her eyes to guide her in this diag- 


“By “Appointment 


to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales | > 


Established 


Yardleys 


Old 
Lavender Soap 


FOR OVER A CENTURY THE LEADERS 
of English Society have used the famous 


Yardley Perfumery. 


The exquisite purity of Old English Lavender 
Soap— its soft mellow lather purifying, refining 
and beautifying the skin—the delightful fra- 
grance with which it is so lavishly perfumed— 
have made it the choice, for many generations, 
of those who knowand can command the best 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00 


or 35c the Tablet 


THE SERIES ALSO INCLUDES— 

Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; 

Talc, 75c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1.50 
Obtainable at all good stores 


YARDLEY s New Bond Street LONDON 


NEW YORK: 15-19 Madison Sq.N. TORONTO: 145 Adelaide St., W. 


nosis, Mrs. Capers suddenly reached the 
x: conclusion that Anne was in love, and ex- 
¥, perienced precisely the same relief of mind 
2 she might have felt if she had seen Anne 
suddenly converted and changed from the 
‘| error of her wild way. 

“Please go to bed. Iam not ill nor hurt. 
I am just furious. If you don’t leave me, 
grandmother, I’ll shriek!” 
- “T will, my dear, but don’t cry. We 
often do at first, but it turns out very 
happily in the end.”’ 

“It can’t. I’m determined it shan’t!” 

“We all feel that at first. It’s a kind of 
shock,” explained the physician delicately. 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ wailed Anne, for- 
getting to swear in this mood of deeper 
womanliness. Then, quite normally, she 
went off in a peal of tearful laughter. 

Mrs. Capers arose at once and went back 
to bed, gratified. If the child had reached 
the hysterical stage, all was well, she con- 
cluded shrewdly. This isa fact. Just leta 
woman rise to the senseless levity of hys- 
teria, and whatever is troubling her dis- 
appears like a vapor; she is really enjoying 
herself, whether you think so or not. 

Mrs. Capers thought she understood 
the situation perfectly. Anne was in love. 
She was suffering from one of those little 
spasms of emotion by which love pro- 
gresses. The trouble was she missed her 


Belvoir 


The Luxury Soap 


guess as to the identity of this lover—a 
mistake the closest observer might make 
of the World under these circumstances, because no one 


can predict the heart of a flapper. By the 
very process of achieving her liberty she 
becomes incontinent in her attachments. 
She differs from the coquette of former 
times in that she does not seek conquests 
so much as she does thrills. She is not so 
bad as any definition of her sounds. She is 
passing through an experimental stage in 
living, open now to every woman and 
based upon ignorance, which, if you think 
about it, is usually the starting point of 
experiments. 


RS. CAPERS was far from suspecting 
that Pat O’Keefe was desperately in 
love with Anne and that the town rumbled 
with rumors of this affair. Meanwhile Pat 
himself knew that he had fallen behind in 
the ever-increasing number of those who 
“also ran.’”” He was now cantering once 
more with Mary Toleman, a wind-broken 
lover, the flair gone out of him, but withears 
still pricked and eyes focused far forward 
longingly upon the antics of the swifter 
Anne. Mary was an ideal, easily within 
reach, but would he ever get over the 
desire for that wavering flame of a girl who 
was good for nothing else but keeping a 
man crazy about her? Men are like that. 
If you unraveled them you would find the 
last one of them holds despairingly in his 
heart the image of that other woman whom 
he could not take or whom he dared not 
risk. 

No one in the town knew that Anne was 
still engaged to a man in New York. As 
far as she was concerned this engagement 
had faded into one of the historical inci- 
dents of her former life. She had deleted 
Dory simply by cutting out her long- 
distance telephone bell and by not answer- 
ing his letters. Leave the dead to bury 
the dead, was her motto in these matters. 


Compact, $1.00; $1.50; 


private right because each of us is entitled 
to comfort—nay, more than comfort— 
real pleasure in being alive. A thoroughly 
well person, moreover, is likely to be one 
who enjoys his work, enjoys his friends 
and his family, enjoys the world that lies 
around him. Great old job! Great old 
people! Marvelous old universe! And by 
imperceptible stages, with no sharp line 
drawn, private affairs slide into public 


relations. 


Sometimes, however, the victim will stir 
his dust and rise in the effort to survive. 
This is always an embarrassing circum- 
stance. A discarded lover or a jilted 
woman should never revisit the scenes of 
their former greatness. They have been 
demoted, stripped of every glory, and 
should remain discreetly in the back- 
ground, where they do become pleasant 
memories. 

Late one winter evening in January 
Anne came home, flushed, very pretty in 
her furs and blue velvet frock, but tired 
and not in the best of humor. The whole 
afternoon had been a fizzle. First, she had 
gone to Cora’s bridge party, which was a 
mess because Mrs. Meredith stayed in 
snooping on them like a plain-clothes man. 
So they had to play for silly little prizes 
when Cora had promised they might have 
a game of ‘‘red dog.” Finally Cora had 
slipped out, called Nichols on the phone 
and arranged that he and O’Keefe come 
by, take them out to Roads End Mill, 
where they might play red dog after all. 


RESENTLY they were off to this ren- 

dezvous, Anne going with Nichols in his 
roadster and O’Keefe going with the other 
girls in Ruth Masters’ car. 

They were barely inside the mill and 
Mary Toleman sneezing as usual over her 
toddy when the old woman who kept the 
place rushed in, squalling that there was 
going to be a raid. 

“How do you know ?”’ shouted Nichols. 

“Over the phone; somebody called. 
The officers left town half an hour ago.” 
Out she flew, snatching their tumblers as 
she went. 

“This is no place for the innocent,”’ ex- 
claimed Pat, and they fled for their cars. 

Pat O’Keefe thrust Mary into Ruth 
Masters’ closed car. Cora and Ruth 
hurled themselves in. 

“Oh, glory!”’ howled Ruth from the 
back seat. ‘‘Ain’t this the limit! Pat, old 
boy, get under the wheel. I can drive in 
polite society, but when pursued by officers 
of the law m’nerve fails me.”’ 

Pat could not drive, but this was not the 
time to proclaim his inefficiency. He 
stepped on the gas and they sped helter- 
skelter down the road. 

Nichols brought up the rear with Anne 
in his roadster. 

“But this is a joke,”’ she cried. ‘‘ They 
don’t stage a raid in the broad open day- 
time, do they?” 

“Look back there and you will see what 
kind of joke it is,”” he returned grimly. 

She glanced through the light in time to 
see three men spring from a car in front of 
the inn and make for the door. 

“We shall be fortunate if they don’t 
chase us,” he said, wrenching the steering 
wheel furiously in the effort to pass the 
other car. 

“Step on it, Pat!’’ he shouted as they 
sped past in a slither of mud and water. 

They had taken a devious road back to 
town, too rough and narrow for the big 
limousine. But they were nearing the city 
limits before Pat actually ditched it. 

“They are not hurt, but old Masters 
will fling a fit when he sees that car,” 
Nichols laughed, deaf to their yells. 

He set Anne down at her door and made 
off to the rescue. 


(Continued in the December Home Journul) 


eS; it Fun to be Alive? 


(Continued from Page 39) 


We can’t have a sound nation unless it 
is largely made up of people who have 
sound bodies and breed sound children: 
Every defective person is not only a little 
sore spot himself, but he is quite likely 
to be a spreader of weakness, whether it 
be merely the weakness of depression and 
inefficiency or the more active physical 
weakness of disease. 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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Miss Evelyn. Economy is feathering anest, 

Well let you in the secret. shes to marry very soon; 

She bought a set of. silverplate, the Triumph she loved best, 
A pattern truly exquisite.in knife.or fork.or spoon 


“Evelyn” Had an Eye for Beauty 


She loved the “Triumph” pattern best. You will love it too. For of all 
things beautiful—this newest creation of Wm. Rogers & Son is indeed a 
Triumph of Achievement. It symbolizes sixty years of artistry and skill in 
the making of fine silverplate. It is rightly named—Triumph. 

Just a8k your dealer to show it to you. Let your eyes enjoy its charm. 
Then realize its most moderate cost. 

What could be more esteemed as an anniversary or wedding gift; or 
what more useful as an addition to the home than this entrancing table-ware! 
Reinforced with an extra deposit of silver where the wear is heaviest; ff 
so to its beauty is added a life-time of wear. But you must see it. | ; 


: Two Tea Spoons for the Price of One 

Send 25c and your dealer's name for a sample of the beautiful new Triumph 
pattern, and you will receive with the sample Tea Spoon, directions which 
will enable you to obtain another Tea Spoon free of charge through your dealer. 


§ 


Dessert Spoons 


per half-dozen 


Dessert Forks 


pet half-dozen 


WM ROGERS MFG. 
i Gentlemefi: I am enclosing 25c for my first tea spoon in your new Triumph © 


~ Pattern, to be sent me with instructions as to how I can get a second spoon free i 
© through my dealer. I am giting you my dealer’s name also. 


Print 


City State 


Dealer’s Name 
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What a convenience electric light is 


. and how much less it costs! 


In the days of Governor Bradford, light was so expen- 
sive that the frugal Puritan family extinguished its single 
candle during prayers. The early settlers had to learn to 
make candles themselves—the most arduous of tasks. 

Your light comes at a finger touch—and it is more than 
100 times cheaper than candle light. 1¢’s worth of electricity 
will give much more light than $1’s worth of candles. 


So use light freely. A 75-watt Edison MAZDA Lamp will 
give more than twice as much light as a 40-watt Edison 
MAZDA Lamp—but will average only a third of a cent more 
an hour for current. 


And use the right lamps. Edison MAZDA Lamps give full 
value for the current you use and there is a right size for 
every socket. Any Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent will advise 
you. He displays the sign shown at the left of the picture. 


Mazpa—the mark of a research service 
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(Continued from Page 120) 


All this is behind a great phrase that 
has sprung into the limelight in recent 
vears—Public Health. We use the words 
easily and glibly, but they are really 
rather revolutionary. They mean more 
than preventing disease, more than patch- 
ing ourselves up afterward; they involve 
that new conception of a society that has 
a right to health of body and mind, and a 
society that means to get and keep that 
soundness through its own community 
ways and means, through the newer kind 
of medical profession, through the atti- 
tude of each of us individually. 

The community alone can’t create pub- 
lic health. It can only make opportuni- 
ties, and set machinery giving health 
facilities on one side, doctors and clinics 
and nurses on the other side. The doctor 
can’t do it alone, for we don’t go to him 
until we’ve stepped over the border line 
between health and bodily ill. So half the 
task comes back to us individually. Are 
we each of us really anxious enough to 
bring into actuality that dream wish that 
will never be fulfilled by magic, the will to 
health? Are we anxious enough first to 
learn the way and then to follow it? 

With the birth of this modern idea of 
health, we should hardly be American if 
we had not brought into existence various 
organizations whose purpose is to spread 
it. We have a national bent for organiza- 
tion which sometimes tips so far as to be a 
weakness; but on the whole, it makes for 
understanding between our widespread 
millions of people. The National Health 
Council is a linking together of all the 
greater organizations—and they are quite 
numerous— whose purpose is to spread the 
gospel of preventing—yes, and even get- 
ting ahead of prevention—of heading off 
disease before it gets started. 

Probably we women who read THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are going to be 
chiefly interested in that one of the 
grouped organizations that centers itself 
on us, the Women’s Foundation for 
Health. 


Health Examinations 


ACKED by most of the great organi- 
zations of women of the country— 
though the Y. W.C. A. is the only one 
which has done any great and efficient 
work along the same lines—linked with 
the medical groups through its affiliation 
with the National Health Council, which is 
spreading in a general way the same ideas 
which the women are focusing on their own 
sex, approved by the Council on Health 
and Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association, it stands pretty well 
guaranteed in its program, and that pro- 
gram isone that, whatever our point of view 
with regard to medicine or medical treat- 
ment, almost any one of us can adopt. It 
starts with health and not with disease. 
First find out about yourself and your 
body at least once a year. Have a health 
examination, not a disease examination. 
A standard card has been prepared for 
such an examination. Each one of you can 
xet it and give it to your physician. First 
your diet, when and where and what and 
how you eat. And so it goes through di- 
xestive process, heart, lungs, abdomen, 


eyes and ears and skin, ways of holding 
your body in walking and sitting, family 
tendencies and habits. But just here is the 
first snag. I quote from the executive 
offices of the National Health Council. 
The underlying difficulty is “‘that there is 
now more demand for health examina- 
tions than can be met in a satisfactory 
manner, because the medical profession as 
a whole has not been properly awakened 
to their responsibility and their opportuni- 
ties in this field.” 

True, but there is no doubt that you 
and I are even less awake than our trust- 
worthy family physician. Have we gone 
to him with the same insistent demand 
for a health examination that we have for 
headache powders? 

Do you know exactly what your health 
examination should cover if you have ap- 
proached him? 

The examination card of the Foundation 
will show you each step. Take this card 
with you to your own physician. He may 
have one just as good, but you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that in having 
your own examination, you are doing two 
things—first, finding your own health 
rate; second, by finding it on a uniform 
blank you may help to establish, through 
the Foundation, the health rate of all 
American women. 


cA New View of Life 


ND the examination is not only of the 
body but of the life, for here is a busi- 
ness girl’s meditation on her examination: 
‘‘T wonder why she asked me so much 
about my job and where I live. I wonder 
if my mother would get chummy with me 
if I gave her a chance. I wonder, if I did 
not get grouchy at work, if the boss would 
give me the job I want. And how am I 
going to get mother to give us green vege- 
tables and more fruit? I guess it’s all 
wrong the way we eat at home—coffee, 
meat, potatoes and bread on our table at 
every meal! And we should be drinking 
more water, eight glasses at least! Anda 
daily bath! Well, here goes, and she’s 
going to see a difference in me at my next 
examination—in three months.” 

But this is only a survey. To know 
about yourself is the beginning of wisdom. 
The Foundation says such knowledge is 
simply a springboard. It is meant to set 
you going—soaring. So it follows this sur- 
vey of the situation with a Handbook on 
Positive Health; not, mind you, sugges- 
tions for cure, but suggestions for living, 
for getting, as it were, an all-around view 
of yourself, and all the interplay of ele- 
ments that we are building into our lives, 
all the way from the kinds of shoes we are 
wearing up to the living our best in mind 
and spirit—and there’s a closer connec- 
tion than you realize between these two— 
for the making of the perfect woman. Well, 
perhaps not the perfect woman yet, but 
the most perfect woman that can be 
wrought out of our circumstances. 

Do you want to know more about this 
process of making it fun to be alive? Then 
write to Dr. Lenna L. Meanes, The 
Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. If there 
is anyone who welcomes more work— 
when she knows it means more health—it 
is the medical director of the Foundation. 


(Prepared and issued 


of leaders of study groups.) 


= 


HANDBOOK ON PosITIVE HEALTH with HEALTH EXAMINATION BLANKS. . ..... - $1.40 


L by the Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., in coéperation with the 
| Council on Health and Public Instruction of the American Medical Association and the 
| Bureau of Social Education of the National Board, Y. W. C. A.) 


Positive HEALTH SERIES—Reprints of six chapters of Handbook. ......... 1.15 
(Pamphlet One, including examination blanks and interpretations—40c, Remaining five of 
series, dealing with the follow-up of examination, each, 18c.) 


| HEALTH ExaMINaTION BLANKS (Medical and Physical) 


OUTLINES For STUDY OF HANDBOOK or SERIES . . . .25 


(Prepared and issued by the Women’s Foundation for Health for the use of individuals or 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERIES—Set of 20 books, $6.50 


OUTLINES FOR STUDY OF NATIONAL HEALTH SERIES—20 pamphlets... .... each .05 
(Direct orders to The Women’s Foundation for Health, Dept. L. H. J., 370 Seventh Avenue, 
ew York City. Send fifteen cents for letter giving suggestions for your club program. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by self-addressed, stamped envelope.) 
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More than 
women have made 


It is easy and simple 
with this new kind of curtain rod 


¥-. have struggled with an 
awkward, old-fashioned cur- 
tain rod. You and millions of 
women have wished for a new 
kind of curtain rod, easy to put 
up and take down, one that would 
make the hanging of curtains a 
pleasure rather than a task. 


There is such a curtain rod. It 
is the Judd Bluebird flat-exten- 


sion curtain rod. 


It 7s easy to put up and take 
down. A few taps of a hammer, 
and the Bluebird hooks are in 
place. The rod is thin and flat. 
It slips easily through a curtain 
hem, no matter how thick and 
heavy, or how thin and sheer the 
material may be. 


Then you merely hang the rod, 
curtain and all, in place. The ex- 
clusive, Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger 
grips the Bluebird rod across its 
full width. Your curtain can’t 
fall. No sudden breeze, no acci- 
dental jerk, will make your cur- 
tain fall. Yet when you want it 
down, a touch will bring it down. 


Light, thin, and convenient as 
the Judd Bluebird rod is, yet it is 
strong. Down through the center 


The beautiful win- 
dow effect shown 
at the right was ar- 
ranged on a Judd 
Bluebird triple rod. 
You must use Judd 
rods to know how 
simple it is to ob- 
tain beautiful and 
unusual curtain ef- 
fects. The Can’t- 
Fall Hook-Hanger 
makes it easy to 
drape each fabric 
on the right rod, 
and hang it into 
place separately 
and easily. 


At left are the single and 
the double Judd Blue- 
bird rods. At right is the 
triple rod. You will 
make the task of hang- 
ing curtains simple and 
easy by asking for Judd 
Bluebird rods by name. 


JUDD 


Bl uchito Curtain Rods 


of each Bluebird rod run three 
stiffening ribs. This is another 
exclusive Judd feature. These 
three stiffening ribs keep rods 
from sagging. Your curtains stay 
the way you put them when hung 
on Judd Bluebird rods. 
Remember the name Judd—it 
belongs to the oldest, largest and 
most experienced maker of dra- 
pery hardware in America. When 
you next hang curtains—new 
ones, or your present ones—use 
Judd Bluebird curtain rods. You 
can get them at the better de- 
partment stores, and many hard- 
ware stores. They are the flat- 
extension, rustless, sagless cur- 
tain rods that are better made— 
at no more cost. H. L. Judd 


Company, Inc., 87 Chambers 
Street, New York City. 


Above is the 
Can’t-Fall 
Hook-Hanger. 
The hooks hold 
the rod firmly 
both at top and 
bottom. The 
three stiffening 
ribs prevent 
sagging, no 
matter how 
wide the win- 
dow. Below is 
the Judd Blue- 
bird triple rod, 
used in the win- 
dow at the left. 
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Express 

Truck Chassis 5 5 0 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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Touring - $525 

Roadster - 525 

Sedan- - 5. 

Commercial 


determine the pride 
take your car 


Quality in its design and finish makes you proud of 
its fine appearance. | 


Quality in its chassis construction gives you a bril- 
liant performance of which you may well be proud. 


And because of the lasting pride to be found in its 
appearance and performance—worthy of much 
costlier cars—more than two million people have 
become Chevrolet owners. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Benjamin West, Stuart and (opley 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Germanicus, which was a popular kind of 
subject in those days; when it was ready 
he showed it to George III, and that im- 
pulsive monarch admired it so much that 
he immediately ordered a kindred work to 
represent The Departure of Regulus from 
Rome. West’s personality as well as his 
talent seems instantly to have captivated 
‘‘Farmer George,” and from that time for- 
ward favors were showered upon him. The 
King not only called him in to consult as 
to the founding of the Royal Academy, in 
1768, and ap- 
pointed him one 


First then, there came the excitement of 
the visitors to the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, which in 1771 was held at Somer- 
set House in the Strand, and later the 
excitement of that far greater number of 
people who were able to see the engraving 
of the picture by William Woollett in the 
shop windows, or even to buy an impres- 
sion. Alderman John Boydell, the print 
dealer, admitted in after life that none of 
the many engravings which he had commis- 
sioned earned so much money as West’s 
Death of Wolfe. 
In Paris and 


of the first mem- 
bers, with Sir 
Joshua as_presi- 
dent, but in 1772 
made him Histori- 
cal Painter to the 
Crown. 

This prefer- i} 
ment followed 
quickly upon ] 
West’s first great 
popular success— 
indeed the great- 
est success of his 
long career—his 
picture of The 
Death of Wolfe, 
exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 
1771. The Death 
of Wolfe made a 
great stir. To be- 
gin with, it was 
very capably 
done, not perhaps 
in a style that 
would be consid- 
ered attractive 
today but which 
then satisfied 
most of the de- 
mands both of the 
untutored and of 


mail. 


cA Gift for Movers 
of the Best 
American -Art 


N THIS issue appear the | 
first two of a series of fifty 
reproductions of great Amer- 
ican paintings. 
will run two years. Why not 
give each of your friends who 
appreciate art and beauty a 
year’s subscription for Tue 
Home Journat? In 
no other way could they ob- 
tain such a wonderful col- 
lection of color prints for 
framing. A magnificent gift 
announcement, reproducing a 
Maxfield Parrish painting, 
will be sent the recipient of 
each such gift, in your name, 
to arrive in the Christmas 


| Vienna replica en- 
gravings were also 
issued, thus in- 
creasing West’s 
Continental re- 
pute. The picture 
was more than a 
picture; it became 
a bone of conten- 
tion among artists 
and critics, and a 
landmark in the 
history of paint- 
ing. Inthis way: 
Historical events 
were at that time 
favorite themes, 
and the majority 
of these subjects 
being taken from 
the classics, the 
costumes of the 
participators were 
classical too, this 
convention being 
so rigid that when 
a quite recent oc- 
currence at home 
was depicted, the 
costume was 
classical still. 
Benjamin West, 
however, with his 


The series 


the critics. Next, 
it illustrated an 
event which had completely captured the 
public imagination—the death of the great 
and popular figure, General Wolfe, who 
had met his end smiling, on the Heights of 
Abraham in 1759, on the completion of a 
wonderful triumph of arms. Victory his, 
but not the pageantry and reward that 
usually follow victory, Wolfe had become 
a national hero robed in romance; but al- 
though everyone had heard of his death 
and many had read of it, West’s pictorial 
representation was probably the first that 
had come before their gaze. For it must 
be remembered that there were no illus- 


trated papers in those days, no cameras, 
no films. 


fresh, direct, and 
untrammeled 
American mind, would have none of that; 
and he painted Wolfe in a general’s uni- 


form, as Wolfe was dressed when he died. 


Visitors to his studio first spread the 
alarming news, and efforts were made to 
stop the rash man before it was too late. 
His friend, the Archbishop of York, called 
and reasoned, but in vain; his friend and 
president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, called and 
reasoned, but in vain. ‘‘No,”’ said West 
sturdily; “the event to be commemorated 
happened in the year 1759, in a region of 
the world unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans, and at a period of time when no 
warriors who wore robes and togas and 
helmets existed. The subject I have to 


HE greatest post-disaster re- 
| habilitation program in world 
history has just been completed by 
the American Red Cross. The storm 
| fiend on March eighteenth last, 
sweeping over 300 miles of Middle 
West territory, killed 900 people, in- 
jured 3000, laid waste whole towns 
and brought ruin to the doors of 
hundreds of farmers. Once more, a 
tornado proved that some organi- 
zation must be always ready for ef- 
ficient action at lightning speed. 
Without such preparedness, good 
will and generosity are helpless in 
sudden emergency. 

It has taken the American Red 
Cross six arduous months to efface 
the grim havoc wrought in less than 


Red (oross Roll (Gall 


two hours. Beginning the work by 
caring for 6000 families, it has ended 
by eliminating tragic hopelessness 
from their lives and setting them on 
their feet. Who doesn’t realize what 
it means to have a friend behind at 
the moment one has lost all? 

There have been ninety disasters 
in the Red Cross fiscal year 1925. In 
four alone, 24,500 victims needed 
rehabilitation and the fund admin- 
istered exceeded $3,000,000. Isn’t 
this work in which all Americans 
wish to share? They can—by be- 
coming Red Cross members during 
the Annual Roll Call from Armistice 
Day to Thanksgiving, so continuing 
to make possible instant response to 
stricken communities. 


REGENT 
8-day. Mahogany 
case. 8% inches 


125 


high . . . $22.00 
——- ROM New England, land of America’s : 


first Christmas, come gracious gifts to 
solve your shopping problems. 

Those to whom you give Seth Thomas 
Clocks will cherish them for years to come. 
In rooms of every type these famous creations 
add new warmth and life. Nothing else com- 
bines beauty and utility so happily as a Seth 
Thomas Clock. 

Ship’s Bell clocks for men; dainty Desk or 
Boudoir clocks for feminine rooms; Banjo 
clocks for walls—other models for mantels, 
book-cases, side-boards and high-boys. 

Your jeweler will gladly show you his 
Seth Thomas collection—each clock plainly 
marked at the standard low price, some 
models as low as six dollars. Prices are 10% 
higher in the far West ;30% higher in Canada. 


TAMBOUR No. 20 


21 inches wide. Two- 
tone case... $25 


RIDEAU 
15-day movement in 
hand-rubbed mahog- 
any case. 2114 inches 


PETITE No. 2 


4incheshigh.Two- 
tone mahogany 
Cate ..«. 


BOUDOIR No. 1 
Swinging frame, two- 
tone wood. 7% inches 


8-day. American wal- 
nut. 7% inches high. 


$20.00 
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Party decorations and 
favors of crepe paper, al- 
ways beautiful, can be 
more brilliantly colorful 
now than ever before. , 
Reed’s Crepe Papers—new © 
—in rainbow range of rich, 
glowing, brilliant colors has | 
_ made this possible. 


dreamed of in crepe papers 
before Reed’s Crepe Papers 
were produced. Their cre- | 
ation introduces a new, sur- 
prising and more brilliant — 
decorative note. You’ll 
find them at the most pro- 

_ gressive stores, where new- 
ness and quality are quickly 
appreciated. Ask for them 
next time you are shopping. | 

Decorations and party | 
favors from Reed’s Crepe 
Papers are easy to make, 3 
Reed’s papers, exquisite in 
texture, are tough. They | 
may be sewed like cloth. 


Mail coupon for valuable 
booklet 


We have prepared a most 

unusual and beautiful booklet, 

entitled ‘Color Harmony with 

Reed’s Crepe Papers’”— contain- | 
ing a valuable color harmony 

chart. This booklet tells how | 
to get the most beautiful color 

effect in table decorations— 

flower groupings—party and fes- 

tival decorations—costumes and 

S= pageants. On receipt of your 

réquest and ten cents in coin or 

stamps, we will mail you a copy 

§ by return post. 


Crepe,Papers 
| Crepe Paper Favors 


r C. A. REED COMPANY L 
M Williamsport, Pa. 

M I enclose ten cents, for which please send 
M me your booklet on Color Harmony in 
a Crepe Paper, containing color harmony 
art. 


No such colors 


represent is a great battle fought and won, 
and the same truth which gives law to the 
historian should govern the painter.” It 
is greatly to the credit of Sir Joshua that 
when the picture was finished he retracted 
and admitted that West had conquered. 
But West did more than conquer at the 
moment; his innovation became the rule, 
and historical painting has aimed at real- 
ism ever since, even though that Ishmael- 
ite, James Barry, whose hand was against 
all Royal Academicians, exhibited a ver- 
sion of his own in which Wolfe and all his 
companions were stark! 

We have now reached the year 1771, 
when The Death of Wolfe was at the 
Royal Academy; in 
1772 West exhibited 
Penn’s Treaty With 
the Indians, now in 
Philadelphia, and 
various other histori- 
cal scenes followed. 
In 1806, for instance, 
he was punctual with 
a Death of Nelson, 
which thirty thou- 
sand people came to 
his gallery to see and 
which was engraved 
with great accept- 
ance. There were 
also Scriptural 
works, many of them 
for George III, who 
continued to be the 
artist’s very enthusi- 
astic patron as long 
as he retained his 
wits, but on losing 
them took a dislike 
to West which be- 
came exceedingly 
embarrassing, and 
which nothing but 
the artist’s patience, 
caution and discre- 
tion carried him 
through. That West 
was a man of tact is 
proved by athousand 
instances, and not 
least by the fact that 
he continued to be a 
popular and influen- 
tial figure in London 
all through the War 
of Independence, and 
that he was elected 
president of the 
Royal Academy at 
Sir Joshua’s death in 
1792. When offered a knighthood he re- 
fused, saying that Quakers did not accept 
such favors. 

Another view of the situation, put for- 
ward by his enemies, suggests that he was 
standing out for a baronetcy. 


Stuart aProtégé of West 


E HAD still twenty-eight years tolive, 

and ofhis activities, his opinions sound 
and less sound, his vanities, his enthusi- 
asms, his good sense, his generosity, his 
kindliness, his critical inspirations, his 
foresight, his courtliness and urbanity in 
that period, we now know far more than 
before, through the recent publication of 
the diary of Joseph Farington, R. A., who 
as one of the auditors of the Royal Acad- 
emy was intimately associated with him. 
Farington’s diary is gradually being issued 
and the part from 1793 to 1808 has ap- 
peared. It extends to 1821, and each vol- 
ume will add touches to complete the West 
full length. 

West’s pictures today are not much 
honored; indeed, they have been knocked 
down at auction at despicably low figures. 
But to the end of his career he was a proof 
that men can be taken at their own valua- 
tion, for he never allowed his good opinion 
of himself to falter. His fame and prices 
remained high until long after his death. 
As late as 1811, when he was seventy-three, 
his picture of Christ Healing the Sick in 
the Temple, painted for the Quaker hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, created a furore at 
the British Institution and, with the 


permission of the Philadelphia Quakers 
to whom West promised a replica, was 
sold to the Institution for three thousand 
guineas. West’s replica, when exhibited 
as a ‘‘one-picture”’ show in Philadelphia, 
produced enough money to build the hos- 
pital a wing. Several years later West 
painted another picture, Death on the 
Pale Horse, now in the Pennsylvania 
Academy, which also had a popularity 
when exhibited in London that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, now to understand. 

Benjamin West died in 1820, was buried 
in St. Paul’s, and was succeeded in the 
presidency by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Whatever we may say of his works and of 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. PEREZ MORTON—BY GILBERT STUART 


the taste of his day, the fact remains that 
Benjamin West was a very real factor 
among artists both in England and Amer- 
ica, that he served art with devotion and 
sincerity, and that he was a true friend. 

Among the most brilliant portraits in 
the Tate Gallery in London is one of 
Benjamin West by his compatriot and 
protégé, Gilbert Stuart, concerning whom 
a few words here would seem to be of 
value, since Stuart, too, is one of the 
fathers of American art. It was when 
Benjamin West was seventeen, in 1755, 
only a very few years before he sailed for 
Italy, that Gilbert Stuart, also a British 
subject, was born at Narragansett, Rhode 
Island. His first master was Cosmo Alex- 
ander, a Scotch portrait painter, who had 
settled in Rhode Island, and whom, at 
the age of seventeen, he accompanied to 
Glasgow to enter the university. In 1775, 
however, he was in London, and three 
years later was receiving assistance and 
instruction from Benjamin West; in the 
next seventeen years he built up a great 
reputation by his distinguished and ani- 
mated brush. 

Meanwhile America had been lost to 
England, and in 1792 Stuart returned to 
his native land forever, to carry out his 
predestined task of painting George Wash- 
ington better and oftener than any other 
artist. I have seen many portraits by 
Stuart, all of them clear and incisive and 
sparkling with life; but his best portraits 
are those of George Washington. John 
Adams he painted too, and Jefferson, and 
other Presidents, and most of the leading 


men of the day. He died at Boston in 
1828, eight years after Benjamin West. 

I reproduce, in addition to the charm- 
ing portrait of Mrs. Perez Morton by Gil- 
bert Stuart—which I found in that very 
select gallery, the Worcester Museum— 
Stuart’s famous Atheneum ”’ head of the 
Father of His Country, which now hangs 
in Boston and which the artist would 
never complete because he wished to keep 
it for himself. It became the property of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1876. 
Nearly everybody today has a dollar, and 
every dollar in the silver-certificate series 
of 1923 bears an engraving, by the late 
George Frederick Smillie, of the ‘‘ Athe- 
nezum’”’ head. The 
engraving—in which 
the face is reversed — 
was made from the 
photogravure pub- 
lishedby A. W.Elson, 
of Boston, in 1893. 

Benjamin West 
may have been the 
first American 
painter of eminence; 
but by virtue of our 
currency Gilbert 
Stuart comes out as 
the best known to- 
day. 


Copley 


MONG brother 
artists whose 
portraits Stuart 
painted— among 
them Sir Joshua him- 
self—was a fellow 
countryman named 
John Singleton Cop- 
ley, who must be 
grouped with West 
and Stuart among 
the pioneers of Amer- 
ican art, and who 
comes very naturally 
into this article, be- 
cause not only was 
Benjamin West his 
first real patron, but 
it was Copley who 
with most power and 
ability carried on 
West’s new theory of 
realism in historical 
painting. Copley’s 
most famous picture, 
The Death of Lord 
Chatham, now in the 
Tate Gallery, had enormous vogue both in 
its engraved form and as a ‘‘one-picture”’ 
show. Iam not sure that it was not the 
first picture to be exhibited alone, and 
thus another innovation in art can be 
claimed by America. 

Born in Boston in 1737, Copley was 
West’s senior by a year. It was not, how- 
ever, until West had been settled in Lon- 
don for three years that, in 1766, Copley 
sent him anonymously a picture of a boy 
with a squirreh West had at once recog- 
nized its merits, and when a letter from 
Copley followed, asking him to exert his 
influence to help a compatriot, he was glad 
to do so, and the picture was exhibited. 
From time to time Copley sent other pic- 
tures to London in this way, and then in 
1774, always supported by West’s kindly 
counsels, arrived there in person, was wel- 
comed by Sir Joshua himself, made friends 
and painted a few portraits before passing 
on to study inItaly. At the end of 1776— 
by which time he had lost all his property 
at home in the war, but had his wife and 
family safely with him—he settled in Lon- 
don, never to leave it again, and began 

almost immediately to paint those histori- 
cal pictures on which his fame is founded. 
Among his best, after The Death of Lord 
Chatham, are The Death of Major 
Pierson, also in the Tate Gallery, and 
Charles I Demanding the Five Impeached 
Members, now in the Boston Public Li- 
brary. 

Copley’s son grew up to be lord chan- 
cellor of England and to be raised to the 
peerage as Lord Lyndhurst. 
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simplest meal 
or formal dinner 


ASPARAGUS 
NEVER FAILS OF ITS 
WELCOME 


Its tenderness and delicacy make it a favorite every time! Its 
freshness adds a new charm to even the plainest meals. 


But if you have never tried asparagus under the Det Monte 
brand, you have yet to learn what more than 60 years’ experience 
in the canning industry has taught us about preserving the full 
delicacy of this delicious vegetable at its best. 


Every bit of Det Monte Asparagus is selected stock—grown 
in the rich, alluvial delta lands of California, cut at the moment 
of perfection and canned the same day, before its fibre can toughen 
or its delicate flavor vanish. 


Packed two ways—tender tips as well as the longer spears. 
Both equally tempting and delicious. Surely you will want a supply 
of both kinds on your pantry shelf. No matter what the occasion 
—no matter how simple the meal—Dert Monte Asparagus adds a 
real touch of distinction and charm. 


DEL MonréeE Fruits, too, help make every-day meals easier to 
prepare—and more delicious! A variety for every menu need— 
and endless ways to serve each one, Write for a copy of “The 
Dev Monte Fruit Book.”’ It contains the favorite fruit recipes of 
America’s best known cooking authorities—and covers the use 
of canned fruits for every occasion. Address Department 25 M, 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


Asparagus Ti; 
Salad 4 
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(Cheese Balls 


1 cup American cheese grated 
\% cup ground bread crumbs 


1 egg 
teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 
14 teaspoon salt 


Separate the egg. Mix the bread crumbs 
with the yolk. Add the cheese, salt and 
Worcestershire Sauce. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten white. Shape into balls and roll 
each in bread crumbs before frying, or 
simply drop by spoonfuls into deep hot 
Crisco (375° F.). Fry until delicately 
brown. Drain on soft paper and serve hot. 
This makes 8 cheese balls. 


Vegetable (‘roquettes 


with Cheese Sauce 


2 cups potatoes, riced or mashed 

1 cup cooked green peas, fresh or canned 

1 cup diced carrots, cooked 

fresh bread crumbs Beaten egg 

2 teaspoons cream 1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 
Be sure peas and carrots have been thor- 
oughly drained of all water. Mix potatoes 
with a fork. Add salt and Worcestershire 
Sauce; then the cream. Mix thoroughly 
together with a fork. Shape into cro- 
quettes of any size or form you like. Dip 
in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs. 
Drop in hot Crisco, 375° to 385° F. (or 
when a piece of bread browns in 40 
seconds). Cook until brown. Drain on 
soft paper and serve hot with cheese sauce. 


Cheese Sauce: 


2 tablespoons flour 1 tablespoon Crisco 

14 cup grated cheese 1 cup milk 

44 teaspoon salt 

Dash of Worcestershire Sauce 
Blend flour and Crisco together in sauce- 
pan over fire. Add milk. Bring to boil 
over fire, stirring until smooth, Then stir 
in cheese and salt. Add Worcestershire 
Sauce. 


Sweet “Potato Puffs 


4 medium sized sweet potatoes 

1 egg, well beaten Bread crumbs 
; 14 teaspoon salt Dash pepper 
Boil potatoes until soft. Peel and put 
through the ricer. Add salt, pepper and 
egg. Cool. Drop teaspoonful into grated 
bread crumbs. Toss with fork or fingers 
until covered, then drop into hot Crisco, 
385° to 395° F. or when a piece of bread 
browns in 20 seconds, until brown, about 
two minutes. 

This amount will serve 4 to 6 people. 


Cfried Carrots 


Apple Cfritters 
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Cheese Balls 
(recipeatleft) 
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Crisp, wholesome 


from the 
deep kettle 


Carrots cooked this way are delicious to 
serve with roasts and add variety to 
winter menus. Crisco frying gives them a 
lovely combination of brown and orange. 

Take cold boiled carrots. Cut off small 
round end and split lengthwise. Cut 
larger part into quarters. Dip in cold 
milk. Rollin flour. Drop in hot Crisco, 
385° to 395° F. (or when a piece of bread 
browns in 20 seconds) and fry until 
brewn. Drain on soft paper. Sprinkle 
with salt and serve hot. 


2 cups pastry flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon sugar 14 teaspoon sal 
1 tablespoon melted Crisco 

3eggs %cupmilk 6 ripe apples 


Peel and core apples. Cut in quarters. 

Beat eggs, add Crisco, then milk, then 
all dry ingredients sifted together. Dip 
each piece of apple in the batter and fry 
until soft in deep kettle of Crisco heated 
to 375° to 385° F. (or when a small piece 
of bread browns in 40 seconds). 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shortening 
manufactured and guaranteed purely vegetable by The 


Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Copyright 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


without 


HAVE. learned to fry, in the deep kettle, many things 

which I had never thought of frying before. When the 
old question, “What shall I have for dinner?” comes up, | 
often find the answer in the deep kettle. 

Naturally when it comes to deep frying the most important 
ingredient is the fat, and I am going to tell you why | prefer 
Crisco. 

In the first place, Crisco fries the food to perfection before 
it is hot enough to smoke. So you see there will be no smoke 
in your kitchen or the rest of the house, and none to smell 
up your hair and clothes. 

Another thing, Crisco instantly forms a crisp brown crust 
around the outside of the food. 

Crisco is odorless too, and it does not carry the taste of 
one food to another, so the same Crisco may be used over 
and over again for frying different things. 

The old saying, ““When a fat is used for fish, it must be 
kept for fish,” does not apply to Crisco. When you use 
Crisco, you need keep only one kettle of fat for frying every- 
thing. After frying, simply strain out any possible crumbs 
and reheat it for whatever you want to fry next time whether 
it be fish, doughnuts, croquettes, or what not. 

All the foods you see on this left-hand page I ‘ried in 


Crisco, in my deep kettle. lo ro ar 


French Fried Potatoes—as quick as broiling a steak 


3. When brown lift strainer out of 


1. All you need to deep fry is an 
the fat, shake lightly, drain the pot@ 


ordinary saucepan, a strainer and a le 

3 pound can of Crisco. Put your toes on brown paper and sprinl 

Crisco into a cold pan and heat with salt. 

slowly. When a piece of bread F os 

browns in 20 seconds your Crisco is 4. When you have finished, stf 4 

ready for frying potatoes. Don’t your Crisco back into the can dy 
set it aside to cool. Then it is rea 


wait for Crisco to smoke. _ 
to use over and over again for 


2. Fill your strainer half full of thing you want to fry. The - . 
potatoes and lower it into the Crisco. one thing will not be cari 
Increase the heat as the cold pota- another. 


toes naturally cool the Crisco a little. 
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fried 


smoke odor 


ANY women, I find, have discontinued pan frying 

entirely because of the unpleasant results caused by 
smoking fat. This was my first experience but after I found 
Crisco, I learned to fry all over again. 

By using enough Crisco to partly cover the food and by 
cooking it slowly, I find that the food will be thoroughly 
cooked without being scorched. Many people make the 
mistake of constantly turning the food while it is frying. It 
should be more than half cooked from the bottom, before it 
is turned to cook the other side. 

We fry food in Crisco, not with it. The Crisco fries the 
outside instantly, forming a crisp brown crust which prevents 
the fat soaking through. Therefore, when food is fried in 
plenty of Crisco and turned only once, it is beautifully fried 
with a crisp brown outside and thoroughly cooked inside. 

After finishing one fry with Crisco, we simply strain it 
back and use it again for anything we want to fry. 

The griddle cakes and omelet you see on this page were fried 
in Crisco by this method. They were perfect and tasted as 


good as they look. They were photographed in their natural 


colors just as they came out of my frying pan. If you will 
save these recipes and try them, with Crisco, I know that 
you will get results which are just as good looking and just 


us delicious as mine are. lo © ee 
e e 

How to fry without smoke 


1. Put Crisco into cold frying pan. 
“o thoroughly cook the food (for 
example, a fish) without smoke or 
scorching, fry slowly, using enough 
“risco to partly cover it. It will not 
*equire the constant attention frying 
does when only a little fat is used. 


2. Put frying pan over low heat. 
As soon as Crisco is melted put in 
4 small piece of bread. As soon as 
bread starts to brown put in the fish. 


3. Cook slowly until fish is nearly 
done, then turn to brown the other 
side. With plenty of Crisco in the 
pan the fish is easily turned without 
breaking, if you wait until it is al- 
most done. . 


4. Strain the Crisco into an empty 
can and use it for the next things 
you want to fry. No one will know 
you have fried fish in it. 
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Apple Griddle (akes 


(recipe at right) 


from the 
frying pan 


Tomato Omelet 


4 eggs, separated 4 tablespoons water 
14 teaspoon salt 1 small can tomatoes 
Crisco 
Cook the tomatoes until thick. Season 
to taste. 

Beat egg yolks light. Add salt and 
water. Beat whites until stiff and fold 
into beaten yolks. Put enough Crisco into 
frying pan to cover bottom, when melted. 
When it is hot, put in mixture and cook 
slowly until nearly done. Then place in 
a slow oven at about 350° F. until omelet 
is dry on top. Remove, spread the stewed 
tomatoes over half the omelet, fold over 
and turn onto a platter. This amount 
will serve 3 people. (If you prefer, use fresh 
tomatoes cut in slices and fried until soft.) 


Apple Griddle (Cakes 


2 cups bread broken in pieces 

2 cups hot milk 2 eggs separated 

1 cup flour 1 tablespoon Crisco 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 tablespoon sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped ripe apples 
Soak bread and milk together overnight 
or until soft. Then rub to a paste. Add 
Crisco, sugar and salt; then egg yolks, 
beaten until light. Add flour and baking 
powder sifted together. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Stir apples into batter 
with fork. Drop by spoonfuls on Criscoed 
griddle. Cook until partly done and then 
turn and finish cooking. Turn only once. 


Cfren ch ‘Pancakes 


2 eggs 1 cup milk 1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt Jelly 

1 tablespoon melted Crisco 
Beat eggs light. Add Crisco and milk. 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder to- 
gether. Add and beat smooth. Grease 
griddle with Crisco using about as much 
as you would to grease a cake pan. When 
hot, drop spoonfuls of batter on griddle. 
Cook until nearly done, then turn and 
finish on the other side. 

Put on plate, spread with jelly, roll 

and dust with powdered sugar. This 
makes ten pancakes. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 


All recipes on these pages 
tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Delicious Cakes, Flaky Pastry, 
Fluffy Biscuits, too 


I not only fry in Crisco, but I do all my 
cooking with it for it delightfully answers 
every shortening purpose. 

I can always depend on Crisco for 
tender flaky pie crusts, delicious cakes 
with a fine, tender, even texture, cookies, 
bread, biscuits, and desserts of every 
kind. In fact, I use no other shortening, 
for Crisco gives just the right amount of 
richness without changing the natural 
flavor of the food. 


Another reason why I like Crisco so 


much is that it keeps fresh indefinitely 
without refrigeration. 
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Recipes 


00 Tested 


A cook book containing 200 
recipes gathered by Miss Olive 
S. Allen from the whole wide 
world. It contains a great many 
unusual recipes not to be found 
in any other cook book. To re- 
ceive this book, free, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon to The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. of Home Economics, 
Section D-11, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Name 


‘Street Address 


City State 
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RUIT GELATIN 


Flavor from 


The actual fruit flavor as you know 
it yourself. 


A new and startling achievement in 
gelatins. It simply revolutionizes your 
ideas, your experience, in regard to 
them. 


PEN the package of Royal Raspberry Fruit 

Gelatin and see the rich heaviness of its 
clustering crystals. Scent the fragrance, even in 
the crystallized form. At once you know its flavor 
comes from the fresh fruit juice. Pour on the boil- 
ing water. Instantly the very scent of the sun- 
ripened fresh fruits themselves rises to delight you. 
No aromatics or synthetics are used. 

You know by that glorious aroma that it is 
different from anything you've ever bought before. 
The delicate, highest-quality gelatin that carries 
these delicious fruit flavors has not altered their 
taste or fragrance in any way. For pure gelatin 
has no smallest trace of gluey flavor, no “sticky,” 
“gummy” smell or taste at all. 


ROYAL RASPBERRY: flavor from the pure 
fruit juice. The aroma proves it the minute you 
open the package. 


ROYAL Bakin Powder 
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Its fragrance tells you 


that its flavor comes 

from the fresh fruit. 
Famous food authorities have shown the definite 
value of gelatin in the diet, as a source of protein, 
a principle of growth, an active aid to digestion. 
You can give Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin to your 
children with complete confidence, knowing that 
it is the best and purest gelatin obtainable. 


For years you have used Royal Baking Powder 
because of its consistent perfection. Royal Fruit 
Gelatin is made with exactly the same standards of 
quality and purity. 

We are proud of this new Royal product, and 
to enable our friends to test it for themselves, we 
offer two full-size packages free to all our Royal 
Baking Powder users. Fill out the coupon on 


equally delicious for desserts, or for use in salads 
and with cold meats. 


ROYAL LEMON: 


Fresh 


this page, indicating the two flavors you want, and 
your Grocer’s name, and two full-size packages will 
be sent you, absolutely free. 


You will enjoy its color and texture, too. Look- 
ing like a lovely bubble that is firm enough to 
touch, yet melts in the mouth, charming you with 
its juicy fruity flavor. Clip the coupon and send 
for your two free packages today. 


ROYAL STRAWBERRY: has that delicious 
unmistakable flavor that comes only from the juice 
of the fresh berries. 


‘Iwo packages 
FREE / 


EST these marvelous 
Fruit Gelatins for your- 
self. Compare them with 
anything you ever tasted 
before. Clip and mail the 
coupon today. 
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The Sea-Green Incorruptible 


(Continued from Page 15) 


But in due time Freddy got the better 
of his influenza, and no one any longer in- 
terfered with Wren. She read The Spoils 
of Poynton and a history of the Cru- 
sades and Auslander’s Sunrise Trumpets 
perched upon her ladder, remembering to 
use her torch when she came across a 
particularly stiff sentence. She was fitted 
for a scarlet velvet dancing dress in view 
of the prospective arrival of her Cousin 
Helene, for whom some entertaining must 
be done. She quarreled with Booly Lin- 
coln over the Nez 
Percés—whether, to be 
exact, they were justi- 
fied in leaving their 
reservation and fighting 
their way through to 
Canada or not—and 
Booly, who knew noth- 
ing of the Nez Percés 
and cared less, but who 
felt that a woman, after 
all, must be kept in her 
place during an argu- 


“T came across your photograph in an 
English magazine at a house party in the 
Trossachs,’’ said Cousin Helene. “I had 
thought that your eyes might prove to be 
of this particular shade of slate gray. I 
came home tomeet you. Do youlikeme?” 

Glancing down the table Wren saw that 
Freddy was signaling, that upon Freddy’s 
face there sat an obvious smirk. 

“Oh, Mr. Smudgers, how wonderful!’’ 
said Wren desperately to the strange 
young man beside her, catching at a straw 
of memory. “Did you 
really pierce the sword- 
fish in the eye?”’ 

The strange young 
man, who had been in- 
tensely occupied by his 
soup and by a mental 
calculation as to 
whether he had better 
unload American Can 
in the morning or hang 
on for another rise, 
turned his tow-colored 


ment, sulked for a 
week. 

And then Freddy, unexpectedly, amaz- 
ingly, flatly, put down his foot. He in- 
sisted that Storm Achelis should be invited 
to the first of the parties for Helene. 


“WUT—but—why, Freddy, how ab- 

surd!”’ said Susy, spreading out her 
beautiful hands. ‘‘He wouldn’t come. He 
doesn’t go to silly parties.” 

come to mine,” said Freddy. 

“‘He’s older than Helene’s crowd,”’ pro- 
tested Susy. ‘“‘He’s been decorated by 
the French government. He knows about 
people’s spines.”’ 

“He’s just thirty-three. He’s over- 
working. He’s lonely. And I particularly 
wish him to meet Helene,”’ said Freddy, 
doggedly. 

Doctor Achelis came tothe party. It was 
to be a dinner, with more people coming in 
for dancing, and it was decided that Wren, 
whose actual debut had been put off easily 
from time to time because of her bitter 
contumacy at the, to her, unengaging 
prospect, might stay up until eleven. 

“Be ductile, kid,’’ Freddy warned her 
as they came downstairs together. ‘You 
have on a very pretty scarlet dress, and 
your silver feet are quite adorable. The 
line of your head is good, and the lining of 
it is even better. But you are about as 
easy in atmosphere as the electric chair. 
Don’t, if you value me as Susy’s husband, 
mention friend Plato or the fact that you 
know ‘The satrap rules’ in Greek. Keep 
an occasional eye on me, and if I wag my 
ears and smirk, it’ll mean that you must 
hang on their words. You must look soul- 
fully at Barry De Witt or whoever it is 
and say, ‘Oh, Mr. Smudgers, how wonder- 


ful! Did you really pierce the swordfish 
in his eye?’”’ 


~ FREDDY, how very kind you have 
4 always been to me,” said Wren, slip- 
ping a cold little hand into his. 

At dinner Wren sat between Barry De 
Witt and a tow-headed young man named 
scudder. Just across was Stormont 
Achelis beside her Cousin Helene. Wren, 
nibbling thoughtfully at her salted pe- 
cans, stared across at her Cousin Helene, 
‘ho chanced to be looking up at Achelis. 
Cousin Helene’s hair was parted over one 
tcmple and drawn back straight and 
smooth to a knot in her neck. It was 
brilliantly gold, and Wren noticed that it 
vlittered in the candlelight like a helmet. 
Cousin Helene wore a dress of gold bro- 
cade, from which she rose, Wren decided 
thoughtfully, like a lily from a golden cup. 
Cousin Helene’s voice was languid and 
clear, but it was pitched to the New York 
note and it carried across the chattering 
table. Wren, beginning her soup, heard 
the first sentence or so of Cousin Helene’s 


line. 


head toward Wren and 
took her in coldly. ‘My 
name is not Smudgers. I do not fish,’”’ he 
said distinctly. “‘But if my name were 
Smudgers and if I fished, I should not be 
such an insufferable bore as to mention the 
slimy things afterward.” 

“T’m—I’m sorry,”’ said Wren apolo- 
getically, very low. ‘You see, I’m one 
myself—out of my element. I’m—flop- 
ping.” 

But the tow-headed young man was not 
appeased. He turned a cold shoulder 
upon Wren and discussed his digestion 
with young Mrs. Jessup. In desperation 
Wren looked to Freddy for help, but 
Freddy was occupied and far away. She 
rubbed her hand across her hot forehead 
and felt as if at any moment she might be 
going to die. 


“T HEAR you're a young top hat,” said 

Barry De Witt at the moment; “that 
you know who killed Cock Robin and all 
that sort of thing. I can say ‘Good 
morning’ in Finnish. It’s chiefly a whistle. 
Would it please you?” 

“T think I may be going to faint,”’ said 
Wren. 

“Why, it’s nothing but a girl, after all,” 
said Barry De Witt, relieved, “doing the 
same old stuff. Darling, may I suggest 
that you faint immediately upon the 
manly De Witt shoulder?” 

Across the flowers and the lace, Wren’s 
eyes, desperate, sick, seeking for help as any 
little trapped wild creature might, met 
the gray, level, concentrated gaze of Stor- 
mont Achelis, and the hot, rich room 
seemed to fade away. While the look held 
her she did not breathe, and the look held 
her without mercy. But with her release 
from the look came a feeling of relief, of 
well-being. She sank back into her chair 
and momentarily closed her eyes. She 
wasn’t going to die after all, for Doctor 
Achelis would interfere. 

“Give her some water, De Witt,” said 
Achelis across the table, half rising from 
his chair. ‘And cut the comedy. Can’t 
you see she isn’t used to it?” 


N A GRAY haze seared with streaks of 

blinding color, torn apart by high voices, 
laughter, the clink of silver upon Susy’s 
Crown Derby and Bohemian glass, Wren 
sat through the dinner, but with her re- 
lease she bolted. Already they were danc- 
ing in the ballroom and motors were 
blocking the drive. At the door of her own 
room Wren stopped in dismay, for her bed 
was strewn with a riot of blue, claret, coral. 
Ermines and chinchillas were heaped upon 
her chairs. Hannah, with a metallic bro- 
cade cloak over her arm and a Calvinist 
cock to her cap, was emptying an ash tray 
into Wren’s wastebasket. 


(Continued on Page 133) 


Photograph of the ‘‘Garrick’’ Cavalier Bed- 


room group, in the French walnut finish. 


—and this beautiful furniture 
can be bought for so little 


AVALIER Furniture just naturally looks expensive. Among those who 
know, it is recognized as fine furniture—and it shows it in its appearance. 


And not only is it beautiful to look at, but its goodness extends clear through. 
Each piece is made to last a lifetime. Your guarantee of that is the figure of the 
Cavalier that will be found on every genuine piece of Cavalier Furniture. 


These are the values in Cavalier that have caused the great demand that 
means big volume production and lower prices. 


Near you is a Cavalier dealer who can show you Cavalier suites costing from 
$150 to $550, and who can, in addition, tell you how to decorate your dining 
room or bedroom to show the furniture to the best advantage. He has complete 
specifications prepared by a famous decorator that you will find a great help. 


Your dealer can also show you a copy of the Cavalier decorating manual ‘‘Beau- 
tiful Bedrooms and Dining Rooms’ that contains many suggestions for fur- 
nishing. If you would like one of these manuals for your own use we will be 
glad to send you one direct. Just mail us the coupon below, with 25 cents in 
stamps or money. 


Cavalier Furniture 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom ana Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 


—p 


1100 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Please send postpaid your new interior 
decorating manual, and the name of my 
nearest Cavalier dealer. I enclose 25 cents. 
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The woman who gets 


what she wants out of life—the 
woman other women envy and copy 
—never depends on youth alone, ora 
pretty face, or brains. She works her 
magic with something deeper, some- 
thing intangible. Call it charm, per- 
sonality—you can’t explainit. Meet 
her once—you never forget her. 
Meet her again—she’s the same— 
but different... What is her secret? 


She understands herself. She has 
infinite poise. She never does any of 
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ther Women Envy You? 


or do you envy them? 


created subtlety, poise, charm, with 
perfumes and powders and creams 
—recipes whispered like diplomatic 
secrets, handed down like crown 
jewels. Houbigant has drawn the 
world-that-knows to his little bal- 
conied shop in Paris. Now he turns 
to the world-that-doesn’t-know and 
offers his spells in crystal flasks and 
Jars, in gay little boxes and packages. 


Flere are Seven... 


those uncertain gauche little things. 
She makes no outward move to at- 


HE magic number—out of 
scores. Two perfumes. Mon 


tract. And the world comes to her, fascinated. 


Made the Most 


of Herself 


HE’s underlined every good point; smoothed 
S over the bad ones. Would you dream that 
her cheekbones were really too high? Not 
when she puts that shadow of rouge, far back 
and low down, as she does. Would you think 
that her mouth was less than perfect? Never, 
thanks to her way with her pet lipstick, deep- 
ening the color in the middle, fading it out at 
the edges... Ah, but she’s clever! 


She knows people. What they like. What 
they'll do. She knows the influence of col- 
ors, moods, perfumes... Do you?... Where 
does she get the things she works with, the 


HOUBIGANT INC.,10 W goth S1., New York 


Houbigant offers you perfumes. MON BoUDOIR for your luxurious and exotic 
moods— $8.00, $4.25 and $2.25. QUELQUES FLEURS for your mood of youth 
and gayety —$7.50, $4.00 and $2.00. LE TEMPS DES LILAS CREAM, secret 
of a flawless skin—$1.25. HOUBIGANT FACE POWDER in five subtle shades 
that take care of everyone from the golden blonde to the gypsy brunette 
—$7.50. HOUBIGANT COMPACT POWDER, in the same shades—$1.50. 
HOUBIGANT LIPSTICK, the perfect secret of the perfect mouth—$7.25. 


science and skill to use them? Wouldn’t it 
be worth a lot to you to know? 


For one hundred and fifty years, Houbigant 
has made loveliness lovelier for women like 
this—kept youth blooming into the autumn— 


HOUBIGANT DUSTING POWDER 
—cool as a perfumed snow- 
storm, fragrant as dawn in a 
garden—pat it on with the big 
soft woolly puff! It adds lux- 
ury to the bath. Price, $7.50. 


PARIS 


Boudoir—languorous, exotic, a fra- 
grance that accents a certain mood for almost 
any woman. And Quelques Fleurs—light, 
laughing, gay, sweet, for the girl who 
takes nothing seriously; something the rest of 
us need when we feel irresponsibly young— 
or would like to. Le Temps des Lilas Cream 
—secret of a flawless skin. Houbigant [ace 
Powder—in five perfect shades, one perfect 
quality, five matchless fragrances, or Houbi- 
gant Compacts for your purse, the face powder 
in convenient form. Houbigant Lipstick to 
make Cupid fall in love with his own bow. 
Houbigant Dusting Powder to end the bath 
with luxury and begin the day with assurance. 


Back of them all stands the Houbigant Book- 
let, “Things Perfumes Whisper”. All the 
other Houbigant spells are spread before you 
there...Send for it today! 


HOUBICANT 


HOUBIGANT LTD., 40 St. Alexandre St , Montreal 
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“Hannah—can’t I even go to bed?” 
gasped Wren, almost in tears. 

“‘What’s the good with the saxophones 
in the house?’’ demanded Hannah bit- 
terly. “As well fight back, and take them 
standing.” 

From the ballroom doorway Wren saw 
Freddy dancing with young Mrs. Jessup, 
saw Susy, looking like Flora herself in her 
pink tulle and her pearls, greeting the 
Lamsons, saw Storm Achelis beside her 
cousin Helene and turned away. Nobody 
asked her to dance. Nobody observed 
her. Nobody remembered her. With the 
dull weight upon her of all the years ahead 
during which she must fight back and take 
the saxophones standing, she climbed her 
ladder wearily. The library was deserted, 
cool, flower scented, dim. Perched high 
upon her ladder in the dusk Wren reached 
for her favorite Carlyle and opened him at 
random. 


HE was sitting on the ladder with her 

face in her hands and the Carlyle spread 
open upon her knees when Achelis found 
her. They were playing the Unfinished to 
a jazz rhythm in the ballroom, and Achelis 
stood for a moment in the doorway, hesi- 
tating, looking at the scarlet blur in the 
dusk of the long room. 

But when he reached the ladder he 
seemed as unhesitating, as quiet, as in- 
scrutable as usual. 

“‘Give me your hand,”’ he said gently to 
Wren, reaching up his own. 

**No!”’ said Wren, startled, very pale, 
throwing back her little dark head. ‘No! 
I do not—pet.” 

The slate-gray eyes narrowed, the sensi- 
tive mouth turned rigid. ‘I’m not here as 
aman,” he said brutally. ‘‘I’m here asa 
doctor. Give me your hand.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Wren. 
“Everything I say or do or think tonight 
is wrong. And that music seems to—to 
flay me. Which hand do you want?” 

“The nearest. Don’t bother to move.” 

Cool, practiced, impersonal fingers on 
her wrist; the Unfinished in the distance; 
the freshness of night air blowing across 
lilies of the valley—Wren propped her 
heavy head upon her other hand and 
waited. 

“Is there anyone about who can pack 
you a bag?” asked the doctor after a mo- 
ment unexpectedly. 

“Oh, yes—Hannah,” answered Wren. 
“Somewhere on the second floor. She 
wears a cap and a Scotch expression.” 

“Give me Carlyle,” said the doctor. 
“And now—yourself.” 

“But can’t I walk?” said Wren. “Am 
I going to die? I may prove to be heavy. 
Am I supposed to fall off this ladder—into 
your arms?” 

“Wren!” cried the doctor sharply. 

She shut her eyes, and fell forward into 
his arms. 

He did not drop her. He carried her 
to a deep davenport facing the fireplace 
and laid her gently down. 

She looked up at him peacefully and 
smiled. ‘ Hospital?” she asked. 

Home,” he answered breathlessly and 
was gone. 

The Unfinished in the distance, the 
scent of lilies of the valley, the throb of a 
motor under the window—like a heart, 
thought Wren, beating an obbligato to 
one’s life. She opened her eyes at length 
upon Hannah. 


7 [YE packed only the crépe de chines 
and the plainer embroidered ones,” said 
liannah. “There’s cold cream in the left 
‘lap and a grand new toothbrush in the wee 
silver case. There’s yer scarlet silk ki- 
mono, with the unholy birds on it. There’s 
yer new slippers. What ails ye, my lamb?” 
“Age,” said Wren. ‘Give me your 
hand, Hannah. will not—be carried.” 
Wrapped in her warmest fur coat, with 
a hat jammed down over her smooth black 
head and a pair of Hannah’s galoshes on 
her silver feet, Wren walked between Han- 
nah and the doctor to the doctor’s car 
Which waited at the side entrance. 


Standing in the snow with Hannah’s 
arm about her, she glanced up curiously at 
the library windows. 

“Then it was your heart that was beat- 
ing out here?” she said dreamily. “I 
heard it through the window. Is it possi- 
ble that I am—flighty—in my head?” 

“On the contrary,” said Achelis. ‘‘ You 
were never more lucid. But before we go— 
it has just occurred to me—do you wish to 
say good-by?”’ 

“You mean toSusy?”’said Wren. “And 
spoil her party? But I have never spoiled 
Susy’s parties.” 

“To—Freddy perhaps?” 

“Booly Lincoln says it is much simpler 
to do things and telephone the family 
afterward.” 


“CO THAT young cub wanted you to 

elope. I think I should tell you that 
you will be gone for a—very long time,”’ 
said Achelis, lifting in her bag. 

“How lovely!” gurgled Wren. “I hope 
what I have got is something lingering and 
becoming.” 

“Probably you have got the measles,” 
said Achelis, pulling out a fur rug. 

“But I have had the measles,” pro- 
tested Wren, “And they are horrible. 
They are dull. I shall not go, if all you 
have to offer me is the measles.” 

He whirled sharply and looked at her, 
the fur rug in his hands. ‘Hannah,’ he 
said then with deadly precision, ‘Miss 
Delane is overwrought, close to a nervous 
breakdown and very unhappy. The mea- 
sles are incidental. She is going to my 
home, where for two weeks she will see no 
one but a nurse, my sister Mrs. Fielding, 
and myself. She will be shut away from 
her family, from her friends, from the tele- 
phone. For the first time in her life she 
will be made to rest. I am responsible.” 

He drove far, fast and in silence. It was 
not until they were turning into a long 
drive where twin copper beeches stood 
sentinel in the snow that Wren ventured 
to speak again. 

““My cousin Helene is very like Helen 
of Troy, don’t you think?”’ she said po- 
litely ‘Two Frenchmen fought a duel 
over her in the Bois. I’m afraid I have 
spoiled your party. You’ve picked me up, 
like any sick kitten in your road.” 

“Don’t squirm, kitten,” said Achelis. 
“Don’t claw. You can’t get away.” 


N A HAZE of violet spangled with stars, 

strewn with quiet footsteps, penetrated 
by low voices, by cool fingers on her wrist, 
by a fresh pillow slipped beneath her hot 
head, torn apart occasionally by the throb 
of a motor beneath her windows, Wren lay 
in her darkened room. 

‘Tell him Helene has three million dol- 
lars,” she spoke up once irritably to her 
nurse, flinging herself restlessly about, 
pushing at her bandage. ‘‘ Tell him to take 
his heart away. It disturbs me.” 

“You mistake. That’s Booly’s heart,” 
said the doctor. 

“Oh,” said Wren, lying very still. There 
was a pause. “Are you just—sitting 
here?”’ she asked after a moment. 

‘Miss Ellsworth has gone for her walk,” 
explained the doctor. You’re better.” 

“When do I go—back?”’ asked Wren. 

“Back to Booly and the social game?” 
he queried lightly. “Back to Barry De 
Witt and his whistle? What’s the matter 
with my house?” 

“‘T haven’t seen your house inside,”’ said 
Wren, “but I can hear that it is quiet. 
Have you books?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the doctor. 

“Have you a good light somewhere that 
one could read them by?”’ 

not?” asked the doctor. 

““You—you haven’t by any chance got 
a dog, have you?” 

“What do you think I am? Of course 
I have a dog—three, to be exact.” 

“You haven’t—by any chance—got a 
kitten, have you?” asked Wren, clasping 
her thin hands together tensely. ‘A soft 
one—fat—gray—something to—love?”’ 

There was another pause, and then 
Achelis rose. Usually so swift, so accu- 
rate, he stumbled against a footstool in 


From the moment you are seated until] you rise from 
the table this service delights both eye and appetite. 


The decoration on the broad ivory band appears to 
be carelessly dropped sprays of delicate, fresh flowers. 
This forms a happy contrast to the more brilliant bas- 
ket centre. You will call it beautiful today and twenty 
years from now. On the exclusive Pilgrim shape. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The warm creamy whiteness and deep rich glaze of 
Theodore Haviland china is a result of a patented kiln- 
firing process. This method makes possible a china so 
hard that only a diamond can scratch it, and gives to 
color-decoration an extraordinary brilliance. 


To be had from good dealers. If your dealer does not have 
Theodore Haviland china, he can get it for you. Have him 
write us for full information. Not so expensive as its quality 
might suggest. Booklet in color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE; 
_Treopore Haviranp & Co., 
TorONTO 
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\ BEE-VAC | 


PROVE 
BEE-VAC’S Matchless Advantages 


W 7OMEN are learning of a new 
and better way to buy electric 
cleaners. 

More than 12,000 stores are featur- 
ing it. National magazines reaching 
eight million housewives are giving 
the details. Its greater simplicity 
and economy win instant approval. 


You ‘‘Sell Yourself’’ 


Dealers who sell Bee-Vacs have a 
more convincing, a more courteous 
way of proving its advantages. They 
make no exaggerated claims. They 
enter into no lengthy arguments. 
They use no forced selling methods. 
They let the cleaner “sell itself’’ in 
your own home—on your own floors. 

The Bee-Vac will sell itself to you 
—all by itself—without strenuous 
sales effort. 


Make This Comparison 
According to the Bee-Vac “Self Sell- 
ing’’ plan, you select three or four 
other cleaners and have them sent 
to your home—along with the Bee-Vac. 


You compare these cleaners with 
the Bee-Vac—for beauty—for abil- 
ity to remove all embedded dirt, all 
dust, all surface litter—for fast and 
safe cleaning—for lightness and ease 
of handling. You compare the Bee- 
Vac two-year guarantee. 

Bee-Vac dealers are so sure of its 
superiority that they openly invite 
this comparison. They know women 
seldom take long to decide to keep 
the Bee-Vac. 


Post Card Brings Details 


More than 400,000 women are al- 
ready acquainted with Bee-Vac’s 
fine performance. Its remarkable 
success has back of it more than six- 
teen years of quality electric cleaner 
building. 

A post card brings the name of a 
Bee-Vac dealer who will gladly let 
you make this test—and booklet 
entitled, “Sell Yourself a Bee-Vac 
and Save $10.’ Also details concern- 
ing the Bee-Vac electric iron at $5.75. 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. L-1s 0, Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEE-VAC 


Electric Cleaner 
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the darkened room. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” 
he said to the footstool. And the door 
closed behind him. 

When Miss Ellsworth came back Wren 
pushed at’her bandage helplessly. “‘ Where 
is the doctor?’”’ she asked. ‘‘He was here, 
and then he was not here.” 

““Oh, he’s too busy to be polite,” said 
Miss Ellsworth cheerfully. ‘“‘Imagine the 
work he gets through—head of that hos- 
pital at thirty-three. The nurses shake in 
their shoes when he comes down the cor- 
ridor. And aren’t his eyes like cold, de- 
licious, steely swords going through your 
very heart?”’ 

“Are they?” said Wren. 

“But he’s kind too. He never spares 
himself,’ continued Miss Ellsworth. 


HE house was more than quiet when 
Miss Ellsworth took her walk the next 
day. The darkened room seemed to be 
lying in wait for a sound. Mrs. Fielding, 
Achelis’ amused and amusing widowed 
sister, who looked after him when she was 
not buying porcelains in China or motor- 
ing in Brittany, opened Wren’s door for a 
moment, but she seemed to be asleep, so 
Mrs. Fielding closed it again noiselessly. 
But Wren was not asleep. Beside her 
hand lay a telegram which Miss Ellsworth 
had read to her before going for her walk. 
“Are you to marry me or are you not?” 
demanded the telegram belligerently. 
““Why didn’t he take you to his hospital? 
I have been turned away seven times from 
the door. I don’t fancy this high-handed 
stuff. And your people going off so easily 
to Hot Springs. Don’t they know it 
doesn’t look good?”’ 

The telegram rose, thought Wren stiffly, 
to an inarticulate, distasteful anticlimax. 
It was signed ‘‘ Boulanger Lincoln, third.”’ 

She went rigid all over when her door 
opened once more. “Is that Mrs. Field- 
ing?’’ she called. “I’m not asleep.” 

Swift footsteps crossed her room. This 
time he did not stumble over the footstool. 
He did not hesitate. He did not bother to 
speak. He dropped something upon her 
counterpane with a little plunk and then 
lifted her hand to cover it. It was a fluffy 
series of tender curves and as soft as pussy 
willow. Wren knew that it was gray. It 
clawed ineffectually at the silk counter- 
pane and rubbed its silly head into the 
hollow of her hand. 


GASPED Wren inadequately, 
“the darling! The muff! The bal- 
loon! The adorable, futile baby object! 
Will you hate me if I cry?” 

“Hate you?” he said in a queer, un- 
usual, smothered voice. 

Wren lifted the Object closer into the 
hollow of her arm. 

“Tt’ll have to be fumigated,” he said 


dining room were a pool upon which she 
floated, with the Object upon her lap as a 
stout and somnolent anchor. And the day 
when she was allowed to sit in the library 
for the first time with a fire and a foot- 
stool and a Spanish shawl and a reading 
light, with the Object plumped down upon 
her lap as a coup de grace, and Mrs. Field- 
ing, amused, looking on from the doorway. 


NDeven upon that last dusky day— 
when the flowers came from Susy at 
Hot Springs, when Mrs. Fielding had gone 
off to hear Kreisler, and Wren was estab- 
lished before the fire, reading The Shep- 
herdess and the Chimney Sweep, with the 
Object in the hollow of her arm—it seemed 
up to the ultimate moment of that day as 
if they might really be friends, so natural 
was it to have him opening with her Susy’s 
box of laurel and trailing arbutus, reading 
with her Susy’s card over her shoulder, 
written in Susy’s flowing, leisurely hand- 
writing: 


“Darling, I miss you so very much. 
Freddy ran me off down here without even 
one pair of the alligator sandals which they 
all seem to be wearing. And Helene is so 
cross. She says none of the men here are 
simpatica. Is that spelled right? She says 
that in spite of his friendship for Freddy, 
your being Achelis’ patient is ridiculous, 
that you will mess up his beautiful house 
with the fumigating. She says he’s a spe- 
cialist in spines, not measles, and that Iam 
the sort of mother whose children run away 
tocircuses. Darling, do not run away to 
acircus. The lions look so prowling. Do 
make haste and get well quickly and sim- 
plify everything by marrying Booly.”’ 


Together they read Susy’s card. 

“Would it simplify everything?” asked 
Wren, her uplifted eyes, startled, dark, 
wistfully searching his. ‘‘Somehow I don’t 
seem to fit in—anywhere.”’ 

Achelis looked down at her thin little 
hand as it nervously stroked the Object’s 
head. After a moment, deliberately he 
covered it with his own and the nervous 
stroking was stilled. Beneath their hands 
the Object slept. 


““T CAN’T just float along the surface to 

Booly,”’ protested Wren at length. ‘I 
want to live more vitally, more deeply 
than Susy or Freddy or even Helene. | 
want to thrill, to exult in my living. I 
want to suffer. I want my niche, my place 
in the sun. I want to—love someone so 
much that I’ll go stiff all over just at hear- 
ing his foot on the staircase or having him 
open my door.” 

A log in the fireplace burned through 
and fell apart. The darkening room was 
very quiet. Achelis, bending forward, sud- 
denly dropped his head upon the arm of 


abruptly, and he laughed. Thenheturned her chair. Beneath their clasped hands 
swiftly away, the Object 
kicking the slept. They 
footstool as breathed en- 
he went. chanted air. 
It occurred “Tf you like 


to Wren that 
he was happy. 

66 W a i t : >? 
she called. 
“You takemy 
breath 

did,”’ said he, 
his hand on 
the door. 

‘““Wait—I 
hvaiy ent 
thanked you.” 

“T can’t wait. I’ve got an operation.” 

“Did you come all the way home—for 
this?’’ asked Wren, holding up the Object, 
which squirmed. 

“Tncidentally,”” he answered, and was 
gone. 

After that Wren told herself that they 
were friends, and it really seemed as if she 
might be right; the day, for instance, 
when she dined with him and Mrs. Field- 
ing for the first time on a strict diet sternly 
enforced, looking frail and ethereal in her 
straight, little black velvet dress and feel- 
ing rather as if the beautiful Georgian 


me so—over- 
whelmingly 
why don’t you 
say said 
Wren after a 
space, specik- 
ing breath- 
lessly as if she 
had been 
ning. “Or are 
you still just 
being—a doc- 
tor?” 

“IT had meant to be,” said Achelis. “I 
had sworn to be. But a man after all has 
his limit of endurance. Child— Woman — 
Witch ——” 

But the quiet, the beauty, the enchant- 
ment were split asunder and utterly de- 
stroyed by a laugh, and Booly, in the 
doorway, found the electric button with 
stumbling fingers and switched on the 
lights. 

“So that’s your sea-green incorruptU- 
ble!” stuttered Booly, pointing a shaking 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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BEAUTIFIES YOUR FECORS 


AND LINOLEUM 


Sry this New 


aM you do is pour Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax on a Lamb’s-wool Mop and 
apply a thin, even coat to your floors 
and linoleum. This cleans and, at the 
same time, deposits a protecting film of 
Wax which a few easy strokes of the 
Weighted Brush will quickly bring toa 
beautiful, durable polish. It takes but 
a few minutes—there is no stooping 
—and your hands remain as clean and 
dainty as before you started. 


After your floors have been given this 
Johnson treatment they will require but 
half the care. Ordinary dry dusting will 
keep them immaculate. And “traffic 
spots” in doorways can easily be re-waxed 
without going over the entire floor. 


The only thing you need to keep 
floors and linoleum beautiful is this 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit. It in- 
cludes Johnson’s Liquid Wax—a Lamb’s- 


wool Mop for applying the Wax and 
a Weighted Brush for polishing. 


If you like to perform your household 
duties electrically buy or rent a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher. It polishes 
instantaneously and without effort. 


$6.65 Floor Polishing Outfit for $5.00 


This Outfit consists of: 


1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax ...... $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. ..... 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted Floor Polishing Brush . 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on Home Beautifying ....  .25 

A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


This offeris good 
at department, 
drug, furniture, 
grocery, hard- 
ware and paint 

Stores. 


This Johnson 

Floor Polishing 

Ourfit is sold at 

the same price 
($5.00 

in Canada. 


The Johnson’s Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher is light 
and easy to carry. It pol- 
ishes under davenports, 
buffets, beds, etc., with- 
out moving the furniture. 
Operates directly from 
any light socket for less 
than 2c an hour. Equipped with a 25- 
foot cord, convenient switch and a 
universal motor. Built to last a lifetime 
and absolutely guaranteed. 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


You can rent a Johnson’s Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher by the day for a 
nominal sum from any store maintain- 
ing a Johnson Service Department. 
For sale at leading stores. Send for 
Free Folder. 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood glad Authorities” 
RACINE WISCONSIN 


Rent a John- 
son’s Wax 
Electric Floor 
Polisher from 
any store dis- 
playing this 
sign. 


JOHNSON LIQUID WAX 
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Thanksg 1VIN Ig 
had to watt for pie! 


The Pilgrims once postponed Thanksgiving 
Day a whole week—for a ship from England, 
with spices for the pies, was delayed by storms. 


Today ingredients are abundant. You need 
only order the choicest from your grocer. 


y This Cocoanut Custard Pie is a delicate trib- 
ute to your carefully planned Thanksgiving 
feast—its smooth creaminess is rich with the 
same tender white shreds that you sprinkle 

4 into your jellies and over your cut-up fruits. 

7 Read how easily you can make its luscious 

Cocoanut Filling. 


COCOANUT CUSTARD PIE 

WA Beat 3 eggs slightly, add 3 tablespoons sugar, ¥% teaspoon 

io) salt, 2 cups scalded milk, and *4 cup of Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut. Pour the mixture into a pastry lined pie pan, and 
sprinkle nutmeg over the top. Put intoa hot oven. After 10 
minutes reduce the heat and bake about 30 minutes longer 
or until the custard is firm. Top with meringue, seinkled 
with cocoanut shreds, and brown delicately. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
372A WASHINGTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


WRITE: NAME: AND: ADDRESS: IN: SPACE: BELOW: FOR: NEW: DROMEDARY: RECIPE: BOOK 
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(Continued from Page 134) 


forefinger at Achelis. “So that’s your 
hero out of a book! From the beginning 
this hasn’t looked good to me. Whyn’t he 
take you to his hospital? Why’d he have 
me turned away from the door?’’ Booly’s 
young face was quite distorted with rage 
and jealousy and impotent fury. ‘You 
pirate! I’d like to cut your heart out. 
You’ve taken my girl.” 

Achelis on his feet, very white, with his 
hand on the back of Wren’s chair, spoke 
with an effort but quietly. ‘‘Go home, 
Booly,”’ he said. You’re drunk.” 

“Not before I say a good, few things,” 
shouted Booly. ‘‘Not before I tell the 
world how you’ve done me in. I knew 
what was the matter with her when she 
didn’t and you didn’t. She’s stamped with 
your image. Give her a slave bracelet. 
Put her on your list. She belongs there. 
She’s been there—always. She’s in love 
with you, you cold-blooded, scientific ma- 
chine, and I wish I was dead.” 


OOR Booly. Because he was young and 

utterly wretched and very unwise, he 
precipitated his own castastrophe. Poor 
Booly. Because he was young and far 
from heroic and in the grip of forces which 
he could neither evade nor control, he 
burst into tears. 

For a moment the two looked at him 
stonily, as if he might be acting a scene in 
a play. For a moment they did not stir. 
And then from both of them consciousness 
of Booly passed. Wren rose stumblingly 
to her feet, gathered up her Spanish shawl, 
tore a fold of it from Achelis’ hand and ran. 
Past Booly without a glance, down the 
wide hall, past a startled maid toward the 
staircase. Flying before the blinding reve- 
lation, not feeling very much as yet, not 
thinking, not planning, flying from the 
blinding revelation. 

But at the foot of the staircase she 
turned. Miss Ellsworth would be there. 
She would hover, wonder, exclaim. She 
couldn’t undertake Miss Ellsworth. Be- 
hind her the door stood open and at the 
foot of the steps a motor throbbed and 
waited as she had heard it so often before 
beneath her windows. That it was Booly’s 
motor did not occur to her, but if it had 
occurred to her she would not have greatly 
cared. She was beyond caring for any- 
thing concerning Booly. She was flying 
from her own catastrophe, trying to elude, 
to outrace an overwhelming, pursuing 
fact. As she achieved the car, the fact 
rhe her, gripped her, had her by the 
throat. 

As the car roared down the drive she 
thought vaguely of the mountain road as 
being difficult and dark and far away; but 
she did not reach it, for at the turn of the 
drive the headlights picked up in her own 
road something fat and furry and fright- 
ened, something hypnotized, paralyzed by 
its fear, something motionless and stunned 
and helpless—and instinctively she jerked 
at the wheel. The car leaped across a 
ditch and up a bank and brought up 
against a stone wall. It hung for an in- 
stant, quivering—the instant when she 
jumped with the Object in her arms— 
before it rose like a dying gladiator, turned 
completely over and died. 


~UE was lying in a curiously crumpled 
\/ little heap when Achelis reached her. 
Ie Spanish shawl was torn and muddy. 
One slipper was gone. Her black eye- 
lashes lay like fringes against her ghastly 
litle face. But the Object was warm and 
sale and irascible. 

Che Object crawled from the hollow of 
herarmand wailed. The Object had nearly 
acnieved oblivion and did not fancy it. 
] he Object was hungry. 
Wren!” called Achelis sharply. 

Wren!” His frenzied hands sped over 
her. One arm slipped beneath to lift her 
close. He laid his cheek against her heart. 

Wren—my little love—my little wife— 
Wren, my witch—my darling.” 

Mrs. Fielding, home from her concert, 
came running, appalled and shaken. Booly, 
sobered, awed, blundering through bushes; 


Miss Ellsworth, wringing her hands— 
these formed a growing background, but 
Achelis was unaware. 

He kissed the fringy eyelashes, but the 
eyes did not open. 

“Wren! I’m calling you back. Wren, 
I’d struggle back from death itself if you 
called me so. Wren, I’ve loved you for 
years ——”’ 

A gardener, two white-faced, staring 
maids augmented the background. Mrs. 
Fielding’s driver. But Achelis was un- 
aware. 


ATHERING her close, lifting the 
slightness of her altogether to him, he 
kissed her mouth until it warmed beneath 
his own. The heavy lids lifted languidly. 
The dark eyes looked up at him straight. 
“Is the rabbit safe?” she asked dreamily. 
“Are—are your eyes wet—sea-green in- 
corruptible?”’ 

Achelis did not speak, for the reason 
that he could not; but the moody, slate- 
gray eyes spoke for him. They glorified 
her. They claimed her utterly. 

“Oh-h,” breathed Wren inadequately, 
and then with the demand of the beloved 
woman for reassurance, ‘‘a—doctor?”’ 

“‘Just a man,” said Achelis shyly, stu- 
pidly, “at your chariot wheels.” 


“Only two ribs this time—and a skinned 
elbow,”’ said Freddy comfortably, as he 
came from the telephone. 

Mrs. Van Horne raised ineffectual, 
beautiful hands toward the sky, but the 
ceiling intervened. 

“T shall have to break it gently to 
Helene myself,’’ continued Freddy ami- 
ably, sinking into a deep chair, “for if you 
fancy her, Susy, I do not.” 

His wife stared, incredulous. “If I fancy 
her, when you particularly wanted Achelis 
to meet her!” 

“Oh, that was merely to give him a lift 
with Wren,” explained Freddy airily, 
“‘when I saw he had gone mad over her. 
Er—didn’t you know?”’ 

“‘T did not know,” said Susy stonily. 


“DATHER,” said Freddy. ‘Mine is the 

seeing eye. I discovered his state dur- 
ing my influenza. He rode me roughshod. 
According to Achelis, you and I, darling, 
aren’t in the same universe with Wren. 
She is wasted in our milieu—too fine, too 
sweet, too good a brain, with possibilities 
for living and loving which you and I, my 
dear Susy, can’t even sniff. So, like what’s- 
his-name in the Keats poem--or was it 
Milton?—he removed her forcibly from 
our fostering care, and routed me out at 
ten in the morning to tell me plainly that 
she wasn’t coming back. Decent of him, 
wasn’t it? To clear his road for him, I 
shut the house and removed you and 
Helene forcibly to Hot Springs—where we 
still are, by the way, and very comfortable 
too,”’ added Freddy, “‘except that I do not 
care for Helene. They’re going to get 
married. They’re going to Spain on their 
honeymoon. He just told me so over long 
distance.” 

““Achelis and Helene?” gasped Susy, 
utterly at sea. 

“No, darling. Achelis and our daugh- 
ter Wren.” 

“Our daughter Wren?” echoed Mrs. 
Van Horne, beginning to cry. ‘My 
baby—and Stormont Achelis?”’ 

“Rather good, don’t you think?” 
beamed Freddy. 

Mrs. Van Horne regarded the line of 
her head blindly in the hotel mirror. For 
a space she polished her lustrous nails. 
But when she threw down the buffer and 
rose, she was smiling through tears. 
“Freddy, it is rather good,” she said, 
dabbing at her beautiful eyes. ‘Freddy, 
as I see its ramifications, it grows better 
and better. Freddy, you manage us all. 
Freddy, you are wonderful.” 

“That’s the girl,’ said Freddy easily, 
settling his slipper upon his toe. ‘‘Come 
on over and we’ll dope out your dress for 
the wedding. What would you say to 


hydrangea georgette over silver, with a ~ 


cart-wheel, droopy, Reboux hat? What 
would yousay? Rather good? Eh, what?” 


WHATS INSIDE MATTRESS 


For the SLUMBER HOURS— 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


EST—relax every tired muscle—as you luxuriate in the 

soft, billowy comfort of a mattress built with Nachman 
Spring Units. Before you is deep, dreamless slumber, bringing 
health and vigor for another day. Mattresses built with Nach- 
man Spring Units are soft—billowy—buoyantly delightful in 
their comforting luxuriousness. Hundreds of soft, resilient 
springs, enveloped in deep, soft felted cotton or hair, minister 
to the comfort of every tired muscle—bring the deep, un- 
troubled sleep of perfect health. 


In choosing a mattress, ask ‘‘What’s Inside?” Be sure to look 
for the name ‘‘NACHMAN’’ together with the maker’s name on 
the label. Send for our booklet “‘SteEEP YouR Cares Away’’ 
— invaluable to light, fitful sleepers. Upholstered furniture and 
automobile seat cushions and backs, too, are built with Nachman 
Spring Units. Our booklet “WHat Every WomAN Wants To 
Know” contains interesting, helpful facts. Both booklets are free. 


NACHMAN SpRING-FILLED Co., 2257 S. Halsted St. , Chicago 


Nachman Spring Units | 


There are 15,000,000 Nachman Spring Units in America’s 25,000,000 homes. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME Jour- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 


Better 


eA Department of (jookery and Household Economies 
(Sonducted by Maser Jewerr Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 


Moa Be N KEEPING with the spirit of the day and 
, ite’ its real meaning, let us plan this year to 

| Pewee! cling to the simple type of Thanksgiving 
gal dinner, with plenty of good food per- 
ee ea fectly cooked and simply served. Though 
the home-coming group be large, such a dinner will 
not prove too great an undertaking, even for the 
housewife who must accomplish it without help. 

For serving a large repast like this, especially 
without a maid, it will prove a help if every detail 
of the preparation, table setting and serving is writ- 
ten down on paper days ahead of time. The illustra- 
tions on these pages will assist in carrying out the 
actual table setting in a simplified but correct way. 

The very first consideration in setting the table 
for the Thanksgiving dinner is adequate linen. For 
the tablecloth itself there is no better choice than 
a beautifully laundered cloth of double damask. To 
seat twelve or fourteen people comfortably a four-yard 
cloth will be required, and the table looks better if the 
cloth is laundered so that there is only one lengthwise 
crease down the center. With an electric ironing machine 
this is very easily accomplished at home and is not impos- 
sible under any conditions. To get the finest results in laun- 
dering a tablecloth of this size, dampen it thoroughly and 
evenly. Fold it even, roll tight and wrap it in a heavy cloth 
until ready to iron. Well dampened, it will develop a gloss 
and the pattern will shine prettily if it is ironed dry. Make 
one fold through the center of the cloth and iron the cloth 
first on one side of the told and then the other and repeat if 
necessary until very dry. Then roll the cloth carefully over 
a pole or cardboard roll which is a little longer than the cloth 
as it is folded once through the middle. This length will pro- 
tect the edges from mussing. Wrap in paper or another cloth 
if it is to be laid away. 

When ready to lay the cloth for the Thanksgiving feast, 
cover the table first with a silence cloth. [t may either fit 
the table exactly or come slightly over the edges. 

This cloth may be double-faced cotton flannel, quilted 
table padding or an asbestos pad. For a very long table such 
as this either of the first two will probably prove a better 
choice, though the asbestos pad is 
excellent and may be protected 
from stains by being covered 
withcottonclothtofit. Theother 
silence cloths suggested will 
launder well. Then, finding the 
center of the table, unroll the 
cloth on it so that the fold lies 
along the center with the edges 
at equal distances from the floor. 


Two Lay the (loth 


T IS not wise to try to lay a 
cloth of this size without as- 
sistance. If merely unfolded the 
cloth would be wrong side out 
and the center crease upside 
down; so the person at either 
end must now slip the under side 
of the fold out, lifting the whole 
cloth slightly, using both hands. 
Smooth the cloth with the flat- 
tened palms of the hands, start- 
ing from the center crease and 
working toward the edges. To 
be correct a plain tablecloth of 
this kind should never hang less 
than nine inches on all sides be- 
low the edge of the table. 
Napkins, twenty-two or 
twenty-four inches square, are a 
suitable choice for home dinner 
service. If, when they are laun- 
dered, they are folded in thirds 


The maidless hostess will find the electric percolator indis- 
pensable, and if the after-dinner coffee service is arranged on 
@ tray it will be all ready for serving at the appointed time. 


cAn Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving 
‘Dinner ACenu 


Clear Tomato Consomme 
Celery Olives Crisp Crackers 
Roast Stuffed Turkey Giblet Gravy 
Candied Sweet Potatoes Mashed Potatoes 
Spinach Timbales Buttered Beets 
Creamed White Onions Cranberry Jelly 
Dinner Rolls Butter Balls 
Hearts of Lettuce with French Dressing 


Mince Pie Cheese Cranberry Tart 
Squash Pie with Whipped Cream 
Salted Nuts Fruit Bonbons 
Coffee 


The host who can carve skillfully the deliciously glazed turkey which is placed before him is always a subject of envy. 


instead of fourths, the folded napkin will be a corre- 
spondingly larger square, which will present a better 
appearance at a large dinner table. 

For serving a large repast like this careful planning 
will make the actual service go smoothly and well. 
The table completely set is shown at the bottom of 
page 139. Everything can be in place just as indi- 
cated here when dinner is announced. After the 
tablecloth is smoothly laid, arrange the center deco- 
rations. Either fruit or flowers typical of the season 
are appropriate for the Thanksgiving centerpiece, 
and if the meal is served in the late afternoon or in 
the evening candles are most effective. The table 
shown on the opposite page has a flower centerpiece 
flanked by four candlesticks and two bowls of fruit. 
The base of the flower holder matches the candle- 
sticks, which are designed for the graceful long slen- 
der candles. These bases have brilliant colorings 

which blend perfectly with the lavender, orange and 
gold prevalent in the straw flowers and chrysanthe- 

mums in the centerpiece. These particular fruit bowls 
and the flower holder are a glazed pottery in a soft light 
shade of green. 


Setting the Stage for the Turkey 


EXT spread the carving cloth in front of the host’s 
place and lay the individual covers. Each cover is first 
designated by placing at equal distances apart the plates on 
which the first course is to be placed. Then lay the silver, 
which is always placed in the order in which it is to be used, 
beginning at the outside and using toward the plate. For 
this particular dinner, a meat knife should be placed directly 
to the right of the plate, with the cutting edge toward the 
plate, and a soup spoon with the bowl facing up to the right 
of that. The salad fork with the tines turned upward is 
placed just to the left of the plate, and the dinner fork in like 
position to the left of that. If by any chance cranberry sauce 
in individual saucers is chosen instead of the jelly, a teaspoon 
for eating this is added to each cover in the proper place. 
To save space place the nap- 
kin, which has been ironed in 
squares as described and then 
folded lightly in thirds, at the 
top of each plate, and on this 
lay the individual nut baskets. 
For these we used the miniature 
market baskets and filled them 
with salted nuts and candies 
molded in the shape of fruits 
and vegetables which are usually 
obtainable in any fine confec- 
tionery shop at this time o/ the 
year. 

Place the water glass at the 
point of the knife and the taller 
glass for cider just to the right 
above the water glass. The 
bread-and-butter plate will prove 
most convenient for holding, the 
many accessories which area part 
of every Thanksgiving feast. It 
should be placed just above the 
tips of the forks with a butter 
ball and crackers to eat witii the 
soup onit. The butter spreader 
should be laid across the upper, 
right-hand side of the bread- 
and-butter plate, with the blade 
turned toward the center of the 
plate. If possible, plan to have 
enough salt and pepper sets S0 
that one may be placed between 
each two covers. Keep each 
cover compact so that each per- 
son’s place will be a unit in itself. 
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The carving utensils may also be placed at this time—carving 


knife and fork, sharpening steel and a tablespoon for serv- 
ing the stuffing. 

Although under ordinary circumstances it would 
not be correct to place the salad at the very be- 
ginning, it seems the advisable thing to do when 
a hostess is trying to serve such a large din- 
ner as this without outside help. Anything 
which will tend toward simplifying the 
service and lessening the confusion is in- 
deed to be commended. 

One can merely give the direction to 
croup the dishes containing celery, 
cranberry jelly, nuts, rolls, olives, and 
so forth, in the most convenient places 
which present themselves. Be sure 
that each dish is within easy access of 
some one person who can then take 
the responsibility of seeing that it is 
passed. When an accessory calls for 
serving silver this should be laid on 
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the table right beside the dish; for in- 
stance, the olive fork should be laid 
directly beside the olive dish. When 
serving as many as twelve people it is always 
well to have two of everything on the table. 
That means less passing all the way around. 
You will perhaps note that a tray of rolls and 
a dish of jelly have been placed directly in front 
of the carver in the space where the turkey will 
have to go. Presumably they will be en route 
among the guests when the turkey platter is 
placed for they may be put on the bread-and- 
butter plates, and the passing of the relishes 
while the first course is being removed keeps 
the “ball a-rolling,’’ so to speak. One plate 
with extra butter balls and a butter pick will 
suffice. A pitcher with more water and another 
containing cider should be placed on a serving 
table or sideboard close at hand. 


Use Trays to Save Your Heels 


wee the table is being set the soup 
plates, dinner plates and all serving dishes 
should be in the warming oven of the kitchen 
range. Hot food placed on hot dishes will re- 
tain its heat for some time, for nothing can add 
more to the success ofa dinner than well-cooked 
food served to perfection. Piping hot soup 
poured into hot plates may be placed on the 
table by the hostess at the moment some other 
member of the family is announcing dinner. 
Wise the hostess on an occasion like this who 
accepts the proffered assistance of one or two of her guests 
when there is no member of the immediate family to help. 

By all means use trays or the trusty tea wagon for the 
removal of the soup and service plates. And when a tray of 
soiled dishes is carried to the kitchen bring it back filled 
with some portion of the main course so that steps to the 
kitchen will be saved. But do remember not to stack dishes 
on the trays; this cannot be done without a certain amount 
of clatter. The trays for use in clearing the table may be 
conveniently placed on the serving table. 

The platter bearing the royal turkey should be placed in 
front of the host. Use a very large platter—a silver one with 
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lies in single platter service. Select three or four vegetables whic! 


will group nicely together from the flavor, color and texture 
standpoints. Thus on the vegetable platter shown on 
this page, the center mound is of snowy-whute 
mashed potatoes garnished with bits of pimiento 
cut in fanciful forms. Surrounding this are 
timbales of spinach interspersed with creamed 
white onions and tiny buttered beets. Ar 
range two platters of this sort and appoint 
one of the guests on either side of the 
table as the vegetable server. The silver 
for the serving may be arranged at the 
beginning of the meal or placed when 
the platter is brought in. In the latter 
case it should be at hand on the buffet 
or serving table. There should be no 
groping in drawers for needed utensils 
By this arrangement the carver passes 
a plate containing turkey, stuffing. 
and a candied sweet potato first toone 


side and then to the other. The re- 
spective vegetable server then adds 
the other vegetables. The relishes 
should be passed by those to whom 
they are nearest, avoiding confusion by not 
passing across the table. Thus the hostess is left 
free after she has placed the platters of turkey 
and vegetables to see that everyone's desires 
are cared for. 


Dessert and How to Serve It 


FTER the main course of the dinner has 
been consumed the trays are again brought 
into play, and all the dishes are removed from 
the table except those containing fruit and nuts. 
candies and favors. The table may be crumbed 
or not as seems advisable. 

A fruit plate with finger bowl and doily and 
fruit knife placed across the plate at the right 
for each guest is now brought in on trays which 
are placed on the serving table. From here a 
plate is placed before each guest. It is the 
hostess’ turn to serve the dessert course, so the 


array of pies, without which a Thanksgiving 
dinner wouldn’t be at all right, is placed before 
her together with the forks, plates and serving 


silver. The illustration will show this arrang: 
ment better than it can be described. A plate 
of cheese cubes is also brought in at this time 


The serving of the several vegetables designated in the menu is greatly simplified if they 
are attractively arranged on a single platter or plate as shown. 


tiny legs is an excellent choice and makes the use of a dish 
pad unnecessary. It is an imposition to overgarnish the 
turkey platter, for this interferes materially with the carv- 
ing. A simple garnish of celery curls and parsley furnishes a 
pleasing contrast, and if the candied sweet potatoes are ar- 
ranged about the platter also, the matter of serving them is 
taken care of. The hot dinner plates may be placed in two 
piles in front of the carver. To make room for the carving 
the host very quietly moves his water and cider glasses and 
salad plate to one side. 


A real Thanksgiving dinner menu always includes a gener- 


ous number of vegetables. The best solution to serving them 


The cheese, nuts, and bonbons may be passed 
as wished. The water glasses should be re- 
plenished at this time and the cider, too, if 
wished. 

If the tea wagon has a separate tray the after-dinner 
coffee service may be all arranged on this at the very be- 
ginning without impairing the usefulness of the wagon for 
transporting dishes to and from the pantry. If this has been 
done the tray may be placed on the wagon at this time, the 
percolator plugged into the electric socket and the coffee will 
be ready to pour by the time the pie is served. If preferred, 
coffee may be served in the living room after the meal ts 
entirely finished. Service at the table is often preferable. 
however, for the hostess who has no assistance in serving. 

The fruit may be passed to those who wish it. They move 
finger bowl and doily to one side and use the plate beneath. 


| 
| 
ja 
er Pies form the traditional dessert for this dinner, and the honor of serving them falls to the hostess. : 
1g 
ll. 
nd 
7 
* 
hem 
ruits | j | 
tween 
each 
itself 
Immaculate linen, shining silver, and perfect placement can transform the simplest of tables into something magnificent. Note the individual salads placed at the right of each cover. 
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dream of fairy helpers 
a becomes a reality in this 
scientific achievement 


= 


The ingenuity of man has contributed nothing to 
the modern kitchen that is so important as the 
Of all devices, it holds first rank 
in its ability to lift 


kitchen cabinet. 


, 
from woman’s shoulders the 


uUNnNnecessa;»ry burden of fatiguing work. Here is a 


private tood-laboratory of highest efficiency, as Ww ell 


as a very beautiful addition to the home furnishing. 


S A scientific achievement! Then why tolerate | 

é built-in shelves, or any costly makeshift, when 

i this beautiful cabinet may be had at modest cost? 7 
Jb 


Cars? 


Care? 


A) 
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N CABINETS 


(mee 
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4 


(Pam) Pam? 


Send for the interesting story 

of this most efficient of 

kitchen work-savers 
Klearfront is not merely a name, it is a kitchen 


personality. A thing of beauty, it is equipped with 
all the “fifteen famous features” which have made 


aA 


the Sellers a world success. You will want to see, for 
instance, its oversize work-surface of pure white por- 
celiron—one of many advantages. At better dealers’ 
everywhere—and on terms, if desired. You will be 
interested in reading descriptive and interesting 
booklet “‘J-10,” gladly sent by G.I. Sellers & Sons 
Company, Elwood, Indiana. Ask for it today. 
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T’S not a question any more as to 


whether a woman uses ready-cooked 


& foods. The question is to find the right 


ready-cooked foods, the ready-cooked 


foods that are most appetizing to look 


if most deliciou oO taste ind least 


trouble 


prepare 


Prepared Spaghetti is what 
looking for The 
the Beech-Nut 
of the 


il women ire 


by food 


the 


ghetti is made 
hardest 


It’s 


experts, from heart 
\ nourishing food! 


that 


durum wheat. 


cooked in long firm strands are 


tender to the tongue and satisfying to 
And it oft 


red-ripe tomatoes and luscious cheese, 


the appetite. boasts a sauce 


invitingly spiced and seasoned. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is varied 

enough in its ingredients to form a real 

And it’s the handiest meal ex- 
Keep of Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti in the house. 


meal. 


tender. a supply 


BEECH-NUT 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 


PACKING COMPANY 


Also 


spaghetti 


Nut macaront 


ings and ¢« 


Beech 
bows 


vermicelli, 


in packages Ask your grocer 
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YOU treat 
NoOusekeeping ina 
businesslike 
Planning the work so that a 
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I know that the daily routine of tasks 
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these as estions only, 


building them into ones more suited 


© your needs, I am sure you wil 
ike my plan of contemplating the 
ig task of housekeeping from its 
hree logical angles: 

housekeeping, to include the tasks 


Seasonal 


t 


that must be accomplished but 
once or twice a year; the weekly 
housekeeping that involves the 


work that somehow must be caught 


ip with from Monday to Monday; 
and finally the daily housekeeping 
t too ofte r the ] r 
D ot tne 
ene 


Overcoming Interruptions 
‘ 
in a little he 


s IS with more than 
tation that I suggest < 


S( hed 


Ole 


tor the houst Keepel 


assuming all the 
of the family, for 


herself has worked out 


pair ol hands is 
ire and burden 
usually she 
asystem that best suits her require- 
ments. On the other hand I am 
convinced that just such a house- 
keeper will find a certain inspira- 
tion and help in facing her tasks 
with pencil and paper. Thus set 
down in black and white, she will 


very probably discover a way to modify 


this and omit that task 


that hitherto she 
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Thi Hou 
Start the break ‘ 
Tidy li roc 
every one uncomfortable, so don't L { j 
Replace magazines; fold newspaper IS olten ‘ == 
Restore out-of-place furniture. duties t! ii Keepel 
Empty ash trays, nut bowls, and so ¢ most concerned with: for it 
daily routine that too often di 
Lam 1 int 
Finish breakfast and serv« them to the 
Clear t ible; rinse and only stack dishe evel daily schedule should 
Do upstairs tidying and bed making with these words: Shirk, b 
Do baby’s wash. skillfully that you cannot bi 
Prepare vegetables for dinner and tected 
Special worl Phe the 
Dinne dinner dish kit chedule be 
Ty 
) ( 13 
witch f Co? n Pa 
th 
childr } } r It w do } od 
na our I th 
Su lishe 
Children’s bath and bed ‘ 
Evening of rest o ) nie Ing Soni 
housekeepers tidy up the last thi it 
night, but I prefer the early morning for 
the task In ten minute one can air and 
traighten and tidy the living room or den 
jut try both ways and adopt your pref 
erence 
they have saved me time and effort 
out of all proportion to their cost. 
The doorbell nuisance is not easily 
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from the cherry 
interruption 
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sequence 
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be interruptions. 
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calls and 
disastrous 


constituted a 


of 


‘es Cannot 


solved ; try ona busy day locking the 


front door and posting a 


questing all deliveries 


rear. This discourages the casual cir 
cular bearer and filters out the v1 
you must see. At the worst it leaves 


you with but one door to tend. 
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Kelvination- 


he marr ofa truly modern apartment 


found in modern 


st of all 


ent buildings 1s the refrigerator with equip- 


conveniences 


roducing its Own Cold requiring no Ice, 


no attention. Instead of ice, with its 


and annovine delivery, Kelvinator, the 


yStem Of domestic electric retrigerat 

S @autorniat retrigerati Day a 
\ ter and summer—tit Keeps. the 


tor constantly colder than does ice it 


eds replenishing; you don’t even 


It. 


nation 18 more. It is refrigeration W ith 


cold that does more than merely keep 
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KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 
Kelvinator of Canada, Lt 
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foods; it actually snp them. It adds crispness 


to salads, freshness to vegetables, mellowness and 
tenderness to meats It freezes pure cubes of ice 


for the table. 


} 


the Kelvur -eft, SNOWT 


Kelvinator and refrigerator all in one 


In either case perfect refrigeration, independent 


] ] 
ot all outside CONQdITIONS, IS automatically assured 
] he 
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we will send you literat 
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For serving right —~Kor sundaes, ices 
from the can and pies, cake filling 
for uick desserts salads & hundreds 
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tablespoonful of nutmeg, half a table 
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One 


spoonful of ground cloves, one quarter 


cupful of salt and enough liquid —cider, 
sirup left from sweet pickle, white grape 
ce, or sil om canned fruits—to 
nake Lhe consistency desired perhaps 
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the day before Thanksgiving, and bake 
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dessert to have at hand during this seasor 
and ma even be ) ( eC ) ome to the 
heartier pies for the big-d er desst 
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round 


serving 


remove 
sponge 
plate, 


which is made 


cake, place it on a glass 
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and fill with a fruit gelatin 


according to the 


recipe accompanying the 
kind of gelatin used, with the addition of 
any bits of cut fruit—candied cherries 
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sifted with one teaspoonful 


cinnamon, 


and half a teaspoonful each of cloves, 
nutmeg and baking powder. Beat well 
and stir in two-thirds of a cupful each 
of chopped nuts and currants carefully 


cleaned, a li 
venient and two cupfuls of 


chopped seeded raisins 


ill the stiffly beaten whites of the four 
egg The fruit and nuts should be mixed 
and tossed in a spoonful or two of extra 
flour. Pour into large greased and floured 
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Marble Tile Inlaid 


This enlarged and revis 


brochure 
trated 
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United States upon receipt of 20 cents. 


BLABONS Linoleum 


vwhere in ti 


patterr 


why not in floors: 


Can harmony in the walls and furnishings of a room in your home 
be considered without taking into account the floor? 

Here is a charming | room! It breathes comfort! The soft, warm 
tones of w all 
Jaspé Linole 


11038 


Inlaid 


Ss and furnishings blend perfectly with the two-tone floor ol 


um! The whole effect makes one complete ensemble ol 
loveliness! And doesn’t it awaken a desire to spend long winter eve- 
hnhings within its mellow gk 
Oimiular effects for ar room upstairs or down are possible today with 
the sott colorings and Deautiful patterns 1n Blabon floors of linoleum. 
1 a 11 ] 
Not only do these floors offer unlimited possibilities for alluring color 


schemes—they do away with much of the work of caring for your floors. 
It is such an easy matter to keep the smooth, sanitary surface of these 
linoleum floors clean and fresh-looking. Expensive refinishing of floors 
now gives place to an occasional waxing and polishing of linoleum which 
preserves its original beauty, and even mellows it with age. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down over builders’ 
deadening felt paper insures water tight seams which are practically 
invisible, and-makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

To get an idea of the beauty of the linoleum of today visit any good home-furnishing 
or department store and ask to see Blabon’s Linoleums. Sur: ly, their beautiful patterns 


Marble Tile 
Inlaid 


will be a revelation to you!. For genuine linoleum look for the name Bl raae Our 1104 

illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. , = 
larbleTile 

The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia Inlaid 


Established 74 years. 
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COFFEE DROPS 


Rabbit 
Molasses 


Bri R R ABBIT comes in two grades: Gold Label 
Highest quality light molasses for eating and fancy 
cooking. Green Label — Darker, with a stronger 
flavor. 
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E real old-fashioned flavor that that doctors say they need. Bret i 4 
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Prais ‘Rabbit 
In Praise of abhi 
By EVELYN 
NHI ter GIAN R 
\lthou venist ral i red turned t Remove 
In flavor as alwa occupied an inter Brow mi 
¥ position. H d us a rabbit may | melted fat. A 
And the cookies, the ginger id | | andin what a multitude of wavs it may be fine and let it 
4, one sliced n,a d ( 
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=> : = = or t d 
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IDDIE WA \ 
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: ilt has been added. So or two hour dry, sprinkle 
, ek \ Remove, dry well and roll in flour Melt dip in beater 
a half a cupful of butter or butter mixed out sufficient 
\ ~ lightly brown the rabbit Add one and slice vill be 
‘ a Nall dozen mushroom Nall an onion In the fat, ac 
y cut very fine, one tablespoonful of minced half a cu) 
a. ae yh parsley, one teaspoonful of salt and one for two hours, turning often and 1 
“Sa a> —t ) eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Let cook ing water as needed. Wipe and cot 
3 gently for five minutes, then cover with apples and cut them 1n quarter-incl 
| O quart f boiling water or broth and Dip them in mil ind then in flou 
é let simmer for two hour rd ‘ in in hot fat and sauté a delicate bi 
til One hour belore ta I add both fall Remove and pril 
eretl ( ( eC! When sranulated war. Put the rabbit 
; 7 a ( remo the meat, n OT and hot platter and encircle with th 
1 flower te ving platter ld to the apple Garnish the rabbit with the 
gravy the well-beaten volks of two eg of crisp bacon whi 7! 
it over the meat. liquid in which 


Special offer to women who have always 
wanted try AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


“BF I HAVE | 

4 in if nies Ing 

family at table,’’ writes one woman wh es 
vy + 1+ + 

famous f COOKING, It 1S larg \ ) au 
a | n Ga iect 

+} 


of th | i 
} 
nes fantiv ach 
| ,# wh 
a i\ Wil 


Send for these \V] 
FREE trial size packages t] 


(Use coupon below) 


pa a i 
t 
Ul COORnR nave veen Qu nN LO 


ee vcr. Just one way to get 
that plantation Havor 
Her own ingredients | just 
In the red package, Aunt Je Pay 
Nit no 
t wl paNnca 
Ise in town, Hone = 
you cann Nn € A ] 
Jemima’s 
Don t recipe! LK 
1g \ wage I } 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Aunt Senin Pence 


kunt J 


USE THIS COUPON 
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| 
ae espt ally good, 
1] 
Sy How true this is of all women who lov 
5 That 1s why Aunt Jemima’s old-time 
mullios 
NI uri. 
St. Joseph, M 
a? = 
eas n with Aunt Jemima Sircet 
hy The simple recipes are printed on 
= the back of the package City Sta i 
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What Do Vou About It? 


A new way to aes 
Roast that ‘| hanksgiving 


Wes 


OK With, Dut Cleaning 


- 1 1 


er ind hot water DO YOU KNOW 
Vollrath Ware has white triple-coated | 


i} \ 
leep at 1 the A te ename 1 Surface that will not al orb | TH WH 
t ror e f +} ngest ¢ king | rat 
1 1 | 
i | l I I }u The I l epalt¢ lay | 
which can be closed for steaming and DO YOU KNOW that bubb Fat indicate 
Can TOr steam NOt poOssiDly taste Of yesterday Ss COOKInNg. | { | ls? 
} } 1 they ) 1 ¢ Ng in it, for fa ! 
Handles ire gaS Wel led to make them one | Wry bubbling fat r hot er rh for 
elease th eam when Drowning | HIS IS HY DUDDINE fat — 
: with the vessel itself. They can t come ] } ‘ 
A handle at each end of the cover en water can only reach a temperature of 212° F., wh 60° | 
ibles you to tip up the top to look at the to - requirea tor irying. 
it p up the top to look at the harbor dirt. Slightly hollowed bottoms 


t 
t without pulling the roaster out o | 
ase Ms th x Eee , he Toast it Of direct the heat right on the food. DO YOU KNOW that the frying temperature of fat is hot 
the Ven an OO! y its content no rt t ry) 

Many housewives have all-white Voll: | enough to change water to stean 


i 
i 
1 rath kitchens. Plan to ha 


lesion thi : ere ve one 1n your | Tuis 1s Wry food put in hot fat sputters until tl 
Vol atl W eee A ery home. Begin with the Vollrath Roaster ts surface turns to st 
Your hardware dealer r Gepartment DO YOU KNOW ¢l 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN Pit \\ Irying fat 


Percolator 


IO YOU KNOW that t try heat of fat itt nt t 


DO 


KNOW that if tat spil ind 1gnit th must be 
hered, tor water only scatters the blaze? 
PHis is Wuy sand, a blanket, a rug or the contents of tl 


barrel ire the most effective means of Ktinguishing burning 


bood- Facts Information Servic 


The Ladies Home Journal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
YOU KNOW that 1 t t of f fat 
utensils you hve to dreaded | ; 
| t \ rath R ter and have the I 
NAY 1 11 It 
used many times, however, before itis n iry to 
” nd } 
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these rugs will last 
years and years 


‘ this strikingly beautiful rug 


to but gathe 


pets since 1838 
lolls and Noah Arks before 


1 
IS Made tO D 


Beant. \ {028 3 tand beaut 
and there it is, something to be really proud 


‘ lowered tne 

Nave SO Muc 

thing to adorn your home. ie 

and Tul 

ssentials of long wear are 1n the very materials 

truction of the Sanford Beauvais Rug. Its ; not procure tl 
Lick more expensive rugs never have Ask to see a 
wool an ! nothing but wool, which preserves 
Sanfot Be ils R Ask icsina ques ) 
ess of the original dyes infinitely better cl S S 
ha ils That choice Woo S CLOSCIVN ( \ 
the result that B« lasts 
he lt 
1 Often 2) years, aS Our records prove ts - 
SO 1018S SOft, resilient and luxurious Inde! 
is seamless, so its beauty is not marred not a . 
ere Wide range of designs 
ortened by the edges that seams present. It 
i-crinkling, floor-clinging rug—its . solid, o people who are sensit is to color-schemes 
voven back giving it a stability that many in their homes, it is eresting to know that 


YOK FOR THE NAME 
ON THE BACK 


Beauvais Rugs 


q 
~ 
vo ittention to Sante . Sirs, 
;Rug. Here isarug that, for all a4 4 
uught at a price that makes it a rug ounce RB 
afraid CO W here al high | CC | Wok fT 
uld render vou rug-CONSCIOUS and icc] lent 
Stephen Sanford & S P 
store 
: 
SY 
L 


Give the 
Always-Welcome 
Christmas Gift 


o well ch 
a unit autyv with ut 


i 
pee 


Novem 
. 
| Purkish , Wash Clot 
ont SET N 76 MARTEX SET NOs 77 MARTEX SET NO. 70 MARTI 


vhedules F 


Just Try Cranberry Sauce 
with roast pork! 


AY | ( 
R 
bet Sauce 1 
cold—but it makes 1 
puddin S, tarts an Short } 


Easy to prepare. No peeling or coring. No waste—every 
part of the berry is edible. 

Put up Cranberry Sauce or Cranberry Jelly the same as 
you do ordinary fruits and be ready to serve some new 
and tempting dish. To be sure of getting the choicest 
cultivated varieties, ask for Earmor CRANBERRIES. 


Always cook cranberries 


sh 


» 


+ Keeper's daily routine schedule And this same hou | 

and the rest | housekeeper who uses herm elf | 
ve that t til afterno | t tt take 
Ne 4 : 
The perfect combination for an appetizi1 
spauce Can DE made in Tt | 
| 
| | 
) 
od With 10t O! 
\, 
R e THE TONIC FRUIT— Dietary authorit | 
( berri Rich in iror lir 1 bol t ts t t 1 
| restoring nerves and building up the syste 
it SATURDA d all t ( anil 
ane! lo ser {1 Make it elin ale, as 
rious and Saturday afternoon o problem of dust, Ust 
un task; the attachments 
a linoleum 1 I find the dish- 
woel stalled to a Wasteout enameled, por um 
lay de VEDNI YAY a mat n t ix rac 
eneral Left ror tical torinse and pac Nee . LEX ‘| 
comfort THURSDAY for one, two or thres / ff “4 

are most be accomplished in  o used and the size of 
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the smart Shops the 
World’s Smartest Street— this 


better-fitting, longer-wearing underwear 


boyishly slender her silhouette—the woman of irre- Then buy your first supply and test it. 


mh | EVER have I seen such well- 


dressed women—never a_ proachable taste knows that she can achieve the Before slipping it on look at the soft, fir 
smarter street.” That was a utmost in both fashion and comfort through a Carter's knitting. Multineedle machines of 
famous European portrait union suit. produce this fabric. Each thread is held ur 
painter's exclamation upon first seeing Fifth Avenue, Soon you must buy underwear, for yourself, your so exact that a textu 
New York. And, of course, Fifth Avenue stores are family. Since all knit underwear is not Carter s, say to strength is the result. It 


nationally famous; every woman wants to see them— the saleswoman: “Show me the Carter Union Suits.” second skin—follows e 


to shop in them. 


1 } 
It launders perte 


Suppose you should come to Fifth Avenue Regular sizes—out 

g Z, 
tomorrow —step into one Ol these stores to buy from zephyt to heavy-weight— ever 
your winter underwear. W hat would you see? neck and sleeves a ¢ 

Hundred the smartiv- dressed women oO] New ( tt cott 
York buying the same Carter nodel tnat you cott \ 
would bu ” For in New York as in your A re 
| + +} + torec ( rter 
the est S€ ire yex t 


pedta INO I I hail O 
betray an otherwise luxuriou ensemble! Smart » 
\ l 
in line though her outer garments must be— 
C 
LA 
Cart Rayon vests and ft) shou thou O iN 
be th Th heen 
t nt rink t 
‘ table t re TAILORED t 
Style Y Carter suit cut 
t ? rm 1ondabdl 1eck hi nd 
- especially designed TuSSEt make the stout- 


ish figure 


daintier stil 


~.the world’s best cared-for babies wear Carter 
_~for active children, too, it’s a true econo:'!) 


ARTER'S bands and vests—what All weights, weaves and fabrics. 


careful mother does not know their Children’s union suits, hard worn and 


worth? Warm, soft, easily washed and 
specially reinforced for long wear where 
the diaper is pinned. Side pinning, too, 
if you like. Single or double breasted. 


frequently laundered, prove the economy 
of the famous Carter fabric. Prices covet 
the requirements of any family budget. 
Carter's for children pays. 


Style 19% otvie 15 mio 
is ad prime essentu en nder- 
wear. And in comfort designing ts of first 
mp 4 arte uits are ct 


t vear if ou ung 
? 
temp That reason why 


| 
: 
And why? Buy Carters tor yourself, you 
i Av / 
\ / / hag 
IT 
mothers Say they so wei 


LO 


ly 
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Men, of course, 


know tts greate) 
comfort 


2. Carter's 


Look for this label when 


you buy underwear 


nderwe for all the family 
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( 
The ( et ) 
eed bo ) 

} Line O ust And l | 
| OUSe Kee De! Dut the e da Imost auton 
of outside help 1 ially ¢ to ern ( e ¢ 
be elle ved Ol the lau d \ b ere elve b It | 0) 
mothe irranvement Have tl one da iresom ( er t eH eC 
1 ¢ il ili vashing and cle da the rie ) ) t 
| thie ming to be done by the t Cpt have estin ( 1 ( 
| O | lay. If ar ( i l to be do 
| Wo out ve wel I¢ 1 time P i 
consum but not diffi t \ 
These days 
| demand the { 
most killful MARCH est 
} planning. Noon } ; 
| meals nust be 
heart he 


Nik— 


“ae eas da \ 


Let your Thanksgiving Bonet 
turkey roast itself 


NO) 
pan, Th 


ha | th \ p 
isk Self-Basti 
Lisk Self-Basting Roastet 
ha thing to watch but the « Tt mak 
( \ \ 1} ( 
| 1) ind h; isl | 
( 
ta hot Ove ( 
Phe automatic and continuou basting assures the success of able dor d i 
the roast and savory, tender and juicy meat fo give it a most moresatista \PRI \] 

appetizing brown simply open the aluminum dampers a few than a com dc ( 
moments before the clock says, Done. iny good inses 

The Lisk Roaster Consists of Three Parts eady-made childr pee } 
cx 
COVER Patented Con TRAY Another Lisk Fea BOTTOM The Bottom , athe ) there 
ve e st et of ture the tray Remove made so as to allow an at ( MX 
| I I ( if ( i 
W 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Order Direct From Us fered for wor Clean ci 
| el Ix ( f unt ) done the last 
| be 
( 1M ec ) ert ) 
\ 5 We the M And il] JULY A AU 
easonal Ca ib ( 
N« Height Leneth Width Roast Price | eeping tasks ( 
oOo equence | eeD \ purchase the childrer clothing housekee 
edul ing for possil before 
ill shut-oft t 
red ne ind easily read direc tart 
hy / | rvice { ea 
+ ] Cle] 4 
* | k Manutacturing Canandaigua, N.Y In addit 
( done thre 
t } 
iddre tlw 


Makers of Lisk “Better Quality’’ Enameled Ware and the New Lisk Percolator 


oe ter 
— | hard worker in | A hea summer 
| Fuel Sty 


HOW A WORD FROM PARIS 


all upon your hair 


MPLICITY! says Paris, and | ishe the eral Packer Home Treatments, outlined be Remet er, there ( oO safer shampov 
elaborate coifture “The mart hairdre Ss PACKER’S LIQUID SHAMPOO, t! Ss oi Three enerat fidently used t 


] T 
the simple haird | olive CAKE of PACKER’S. The c i 
B how « L1O SHAMPOO 
No longer 1s ( € e 7 ( 
itricate¢ rrangem ) ( I ¢ emo ( ¢ 
Never be e, perhal n es ( h e 
Hal! Sa ( | | S ‘i$. s q 
I 
| 
| 
= 
/ 
4 
\ 
\ 


THE PACKER TREATMENTS—FOR HAIR HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


Proper Shampooing: Nothing isso important Oiuly Hair: Too oily hair is p 
the health ot the scaly if | [ C11 \ oT t 


proper shampoos. A proper shampx alr luding ts on the f twa 


a mere f the hau Che 


How to 
Care for the Hair 
and Scalp 


Dry Hair: Successful 
tions Falling Hair: | 


( 
rary 
persist S < 
a conuit spec € 
rr 
each bottle You will find an authoritative treats t for dry hair in ( your f f ; H 
the booklet packed with each carton of Packer's 1 
what to do for dry hair. 
: Shampoo. suggest tha yu see a Scalp special 


how to treat oily hair. 
nodern dandruff treatment. 


1OW to Massage. 


PACKER’S 
Liquid Shampoo 
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shampoo met rfully Packer's Liquid Shar = : 
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CKERS a ich cart f Pa S 
and deparimenti stores ever 
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HAM and EGGs Make French Pastries at Home 
America’s Favorite Dish! 


Most popular of the 
60 Ways” 


must be young, tender 


word— Armour’s “Star” 


a Slice, aSK for 1 Dy eddaea 
SHORTBREAD I | 
And het uggestion. In frying “Star H MARZIPAN SANDWICHES. Roll t ttypa th t > 
brown it gui th es, thet Ye) |} try one-quart ch t and cut into rolled t ind rat 
wiv until tend In this way vou will retai scalloped rounds about two Inches In batter, reterably a light sponge or « “ 
diameter, pri sprinkle with powdered cake, and bake in a moderate ovet 
the rich juices and the flavor which make sugar and bake in a hot oven —425° to. move from the pans carefully and co =¢ 
Armour s otal America s most popular ham {150° F for about eight minutes. Put Phen scoop just a very little well t —G 
her while with) sstrawbert center of each cake, and ice all ove 
Mail the COUPON OF a postcard for a Iree COpy cover the tops also with the jam, ands any preferred icing. Sprinkle with cox Ps, 
or Wavs to Serve” a ¢ olle< t10n ol choicest cop redded ulmond ind ret 
ed pec ( il pre ed d the ¢ ( top ce ite ( 
ham recipe ind round in snail form throug rose the center wit eetened and fla 
) 
PEACH-PUFF W1 ‘ ( ( ( 
i 
( quare thie la esu ( 
| d iq irte ae e ( ( ( ey if 
CAC | ird Live ( ( ( a | 
) Line ) ( ( nd ad Ba 
beat t ld ind turn one of the — rat i hot ove | for ab 
il ( er ad cl Lo qa the ( m L¢ Re ove {trom the ba 
enter and pre It ¢ ite] to place eet at once and set a iv to cool 
Yo ) ive lor resem One thre entia wints t 
“leoverbioom bling windmills. Place a slice of halved remembered in m French pastrie 
canned in the center of each, first neatness cut must be wt. e\ 
cooked in sirup according to directior bit of decoration exquisitely placed 
i under Fruit Pastric Sprinkle it thickly the pastry tube is used, as it should be 
with powdered sugar and bake in a_— a professional etfect is desired, it must 
moderately hot over 150° F.— for about used very neatly and daintily 
( loverbloom Eggs | liiteen minute Che foregoing suggestions merely tot 
TDhewv’ re Selected on the bilitie Ol Unis pe of de 
FRUIT Tarts. Line scalloped patty there are innumerable other dainty 
pa vith the pastry rolled one-quarter tries all quite easily made from the f 
a inch thicl Place a tablespoonful of cu foundation pastes described. Someti! 
ta 1 cre im or some tart jell n the bot Line decoratior Vt I ile colo 
\ tom ol eac! then tl Vit the esi colate shot elica. ca 
) inned, coo ed lo | it d ther accessorie her usec 
1 lat lor t Iruil pastri Moisten a create ul ual ellect 


three-quarters of a cupful of granulated’ tle cold water, add to the sirup ar 
Wal then Cooled CO ate vaste nore water to make the con 
ith thes. nduce a delight mixture a lul. Co nt eal 
4 des ot it. qaotted pped ta ) 
} b idded for d Ol Retr 
\ \ pasti are made trom the pu them or on a lace-paper 
> paste foundation. Roll the ed 
> paste about three-« ths of a1 CuHuou PASTE does not 
A = nen CK, tahIng Care not to i great a variet 2) 
indle it any more than seen tt ut a fe the tempt 
« ts original height. N it t eat ' 
together two and two t al and i I | 
cream. or wit iel] thy e the t | Fry twenft m it 
a ng made by 1 confect the heat { minute 
\\ 
‘ ‘ | ‘ 
lind” 
+39 
You know what always delights a man’s ap cal fay =4 
petite ham and eggs! aul | | 
B d = 
Ot course, how tempting this popular dish | 
j can be depends largely upon the ham itself. It to twent t W = 
rat t rit j =" 


J 
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wily 
} 
H B O O QO } H QO 


It is made of 
the finest grades Japanese 
silkyenab 


tiest of colorings th 


ling us toattain he dain- 


roughout wide 


] »1 
ranges, by our special Phoenty 


dye process. It brings a 
color feast to color-loving eves. 
\n accurately ?stock- 
it cleverly reinforced where 
Ing, 1t 1s cleverly relnrorced where 


oreatest, DV a spec! 


the. and toe, 


¥ OL ag } 1 ¢ | ( D. W] in 


eres tor the women ol \merica. 


In a ver\ literal sense 
ng 


than that, 


these it Wilt -Conre 


ures spell SMart? \nd more SY} washings still with the appearancs 


i 
Phoenix ot new [hese are 
Ne 


this parti ular Ness. 


stocking tor women 1s sold by t easons why 


unnumbered millions, because number 2768—f¢hree-sixty- 


reached a 
that 1s 


stoutly resists wear, and retails —has popularity 


better stores everywhere tor onl) among women quite 


Pe) 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 


Von \G“A 
Ly \ 
RW 
| 
| 
| 
q 
£ 
ract 
| 
x sop-run that really does what it 1 
4 to do—stop runs. And 
] 
ome of 
= famous 
> 
Y) 4) 4) 
) 
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reshness and tenderness 


the newly opened nut— 


this moist coconut tins 


oct } 
Placed y 


y¥ this new moist 


coconut, 


I tre h coconut 

I you were t taste frst ne and then the 
other, you could hardly tell them apart. 

And fa Baker's Coconut, Southern- 

Styl fresh coconut—just grated, and then 


packed, still moist with its own rich juices, and 


flavor, in sealed tins. 


me Southern ots le and make the coconut 


pumpkin pie and shown above 
You ll find the 


recipes 1M Ou! free recipe be i yk, which we shall be 


glad to send you on request. 


the fruit cocktail 
for your Thanksgiving dinner. 


Everybody will say that the best coconut pie 
you ever made—the best fruit cocktail you ever 
served—never came anywhere near these in flavor 


and delicacy. Order from your grocer today. 
Southern-Style is our newest and—we think 
our finest product, but, if you wish, you can also 


get Baker's Coconut packed in tins with the milk, 
and in the dry form in cartons. 


cA post card will bring you our free recipe book 


FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Dept. X-l 
Hol : 
I « lose ten cet il half 
Baker's n itl rether with your 
r e book 
i Wee 
Cit it 


n-Style. 


7) ~ November, 
im A 1 (> 
| 
with all its full nchness of | 


~Nounds 


I've let you in for a fine deal,”’ Lieutenant W 


er came out of hye 


dat last. Hestoodup. “Let’s goto kitchen door He looked at Jacque 
I’ve got to get back at the crack of | but he addressed Norn “Con 
CC belore the ed, N Bar t n 

nade a eutena Jace 

t { ( dnt the d ed 

LD rst tead Lieute \\ 
Phe yuldn't mind it. 7 d Kren 


bani 
bb J . 
| L 6 
) | 
| 
\\ 
Le ( ird t 
Ga Shi the 
tart fo ( It 1 Sp Phe opped 
damp and cold, but fu fa Is there a vay to know how yo 
gv, half-hinted-at beaut act when you get out there Vhere that 
me do that,’” he said sound is?” He wondered if he were shout 
oked up at him. ‘But youarean ing, his voice sounded so loud in his ears 
\ minute she waited. “Just the same 
ve an Impatient exclamation as you act here,’’ she said finally 
led and handed her spade over Hlow do rn He felt ast 


must go now wa hear Neve d ! 
o. We hesa Lucky 
tov ‘ e ¢ ent b bh da da 
a er. n Liie ( a asl da ol ani 
mg the muddy furrovy rit da S¢ il time 
rain tomorrow, she said Shit heiped Jacqueline arde He 
at the sky. *‘ You Americans he trusted him now, but she still jeere 
does there have to be so mucl at him 
e world Hlow could you ever sight down a rifle 
miled I could do with con when you plant a ) like that one t 
ess, I must say.” teased. “One would think that the town 
tippler had done it 
\ \mericans are always complain “It’s a fine ro e blustered l 


bout the weather on the last benighted republic 

, She laughed aga And then the ) d 
d again. He liked her. She wa of that gun 
man with whom he had felt at They were silent Again the 

since the war had started. He “Tams er tot field ( ( 
eway nothing could startle her “to see the calf. The | fool ( 
iccept all she knew of mankind knee 


cept life. Contin 


wut the weather. You would bet it’s the 


(€d on Pa elol 
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+ 


Nature puts the Bran in 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


You don’t have to add it 


+ + + + 
i 
+ +} + 
1 
a 
) ) 
+ | 
thy NY tt 


ho NI } +] | 
nt +} } 
thyy 


The New Pettyoh1 S 
family eats it because they like 1t ind vets th ral 
as something good to eat, not medicine 


The Ne W | ett1jonhn sis more than Dra! It a 
‘ 
So fine a food that dieteti thority has no hesita 
tion 1n saying that, “Eaten with milk, the New Petti 
iohn’s fills all nutritive requirement t the humar 
1 
body, an n idea 
It OOK f [ 
ind Corl to reat hot 
appetizing 
The New Pettijolhn’s is 
a delicious whole wheat | 
food. | 
It contains 25% natural bran—with | 
essential Vitamins and Mineral Salts. 
With milk it forms what dietitians 
call a “perfect” food. 
| It cooks in 3 to 5 minutes | 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Ke Il vever a du!l moment 
; rman’s painted circus landed at Bor The me was in a whitewashed bar Witte 
é en came that m omer, esl ra MOKIT aq once Deen a 
all ¢ gre a al \ Wi Kerosene that 
Phe second camp ! ed and ive ) ttle 
gy wooden allatr, lar f \ I Ince Far in the di 
OU have heard and read a lot about th ilue ‘i 
Na 
| | 
| 
\ +} ‘ 
is there becaust Nati It 1 
ti 
Tal 
t] \t once he felt that she was she must have some mysterious know] : 
At the end of a1 topped I —just 
ire not bad,” she said JIEUTENANT WALKER pushed by 
{ 
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Do you know the secret 


of restful rooms? 


By Helen Richmond 


I found it in “B Wi 

dows,’ by Elsie Sk \ | t iodula 

read 1t again last « tt bulb 

rooms be ob Vit w sl 

nrons tor } ] 

as well nig | Cry H 
On pag Mrs. |] Tus light 

he hint we OW 

tively ht th 


( | 7 
[sed Cverywhere 
ak 
inf yeautiful 


Clow oTreal decor arors Ar 
¢ 


the St 


ide all olumbia lonHe-Color SAAdES 


lhe Way up 
\ Ja All very w 
1cReéel P ate tt hap ? 
Kust-proof Lipp ' vn | 
| vritt It wi 
int 
ual ; n \ icn 
lizht was toned to best effect with Columbia te color window shad 
With toned window shades you can fill a cold north room with color | : MI : 
1 cosy warmth while a room with a southern or western exposure, ; Fifth A New ¥ 
1] | 
bathed in bright sunlight all day long, can be made cool and restful. i : | 
W 
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doctor 
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dreams were disturbed by a moonli 
on that thing lying in the 


he tried not to think of 

Norman wrote to Ade 
thoug] 
had tl 
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t dream, it 
must find het 
told the officer in charge 


story. 
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were good, and Norman wi 


comfortable. 


t about Jacqueline. 
‘med 


Colonel Sweet was a §5] 


ver; at least the 


Occasionally his 


marsh grass, but 

his dream. 

often, but he 

Every time he 

someway 
Once he 

of the he 


lendid sur- 


laide 


ared at him in the darkness. 
*““Why, tomorrow, if y want to. Aunt 
Lib wants us to go out to Coscob. You 
can swim there and sail and get rested.”’ 

“All right,’’ he said, ‘“‘anything. Of 
course pretty soon I’ve got to get back to 
work.” 

“Of but not 
vet. You you need not think 
thing. Only about 


she St 


for a while 
about 


me—and you.”’ 


t 
geon, and a man well up in the modern HE TOOK her suddenly in his arn 
aspects of his science The colonel had He didloveher. He felt at once like a 
been talking of shell shock. criminal. He had hurt her, he was goin ° 
Norman listened. ‘* Does a mat to go on hurting her. And he could neve 
when he’s shell-shocked ?”” he asked final] explain to her 
‘Sometimes. Sometimes he’s the only They stayed only two weeks at Aunt e 
one who does know, but he fights it under. Lib’s in Coscob. Aunt Lib complained 
Pride Hestopped. ‘‘Sometimeshenever She had wanted to hear all about the 
suspects it. Those are the pe lca War. one id even asked in the neighbor le 
He smiled “Great il ! Yo Norma a 1 celebDrit 
lucky ¢ e got off with a busted I But he had been as d is a lampps 
sO I t 1 be 
| qa ara ed Api No Ad le n 
Eve ) ( atu i Loo He doe t me 
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other officers and pretty girls. Neither 1 ett ( tr soft. low Q 
Norman nor Adelaide talked much, and peaceful. He could not imagine a wa! 
they could scarce ly swallow the for id they once Deen there The war indeed 
had ordered. Still, each one kept up the never quite reached the village, for 
little comedy for the enemy had 
other. They danced treated to. esc: 
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though Norman’s of the America 
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you'd turned tail and run at the first shot.” 
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Finally he | 
into arun. He was panting with ex 
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stone wall at the corner. But the 
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garden. Yes, she was just he h 
membered her, the same dress eve! 
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he sit the neat aro ‘her hea 

mome ec il ¢ 

‘ 

Jacqueline 

You have come bac! She held out 

hands. He took them, harsh and red. 


Her eve 


her around to the front of the cottage 
the sat down on the steps 

He wked at el niled at him 
What a light there wa ( ice! 

\ d ( d tox ~ 
hand and thet iced You 
have come ba 

Yes.’ 

\ long moment there wa lence e! 
he spoke L've COTTE b Jacq 
on a mission 

‘I—I left ymet g ove ert 
memor 


ie loved her. Lieutena 
less had an Adelaide too. 

Norman pressed against her, eI 
arms went around him I see,” she said 
**T see.’” She looked at the sky over 
which the clouds were scudding. It would 
be a night like that one. ‘‘ You remember 
the place exactly?”’ 


htning hit, 
I know it.”’ 
hen 
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By the oak 
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Nothing 
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boat 
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good luck, for al ys.” 
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» early inn career for me to become but the Friday befor 
ntified with old-man parts. he came to me d 
I consulted my attorney in Boston, and heard tl m 
pointed out to me that Abbey’s letters engaged for this part 

1 perfectly good contract, and that I Is that a fact 
ild force the management to pay m«¢ “Yes,” I said; “didn’ 
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larly friendly with Stuart Robson, — strel company Annapolis, Maryland, 
I felt that he knew that he had where Robson was born in 1836. 
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n New York, Robson and I had agreed to 
tar ourselve and then Grover proposed 
that we go out with the play as far as 


Chicago under his management. We were 
to be supported by stock companies in the 
cities we visited. We offered to give him 


wenty thousand dollars for the piece, but 


he refused. Sometime afterward he came 
to us and proposed that we buy the play 


for twelve hundred dollars We felt that 


t 
lg it 
¢ ‘ 
ve id 
ae ded todo WHILI PI YING ID 
shakspel 


i Cc 
Comedy of Errors and some of the other 
old standard comedies. 

From A.D. 1900 and pieces like it to 
Shakspere’s Comedy of Errors was a very 
great change for Robson and Crane. The 
idea of our playing The Comedy of Errors 
was first suggested to me by Hart Jackson, 
who made the American version of The 
[I'wo Orphans from a French play 


then the ( 11 
(ral if I had a 
it I would do 
Jackson, I'd hate to t 
N », I'm serio I would produce 
ikspere’s Comedy of ] 
d Robson as the t o Dror ) y na 
t < I’m cra but I believe the play 
vould be a great success.” 
But Jackson,” protested, **Robson 


and I are no more alike than vou and | 


] 
That's all right,’ he answered: 
d make vourself enough alike to 


it successful. 


hough I had scoffed at the idea in the 


think of it, ¢ 


beginning, I conti 


the next day in the midst of a chat with 
Robson I broached the matter quite as 
seriously as Jackson had. 

‘T think I've a great idea,’’ I told him. 

‘Well, Neighba, what is it?” 

‘That we produce The Comedy of Er- 
rors, and you and I play the two Dro- 


He looked at me in amazement, and 
het ‘Do you mean it?” 


then: 
“Certainly I 


FI r HI 


“‘He was in her 


told me, “‘and is now 
across from Liverpool.” 
Allison promised to pt 


I left England and 
me. Isaw Webb the 
pay him a wee! 
i 


n America. For t 
produce the play ar 


is prompt book of 


it his brother and h 
Charles Webb arriv 
is a greal Ip u 
x on and | 
He 
I e and his b 
irt, either on ¢ 
¢ nore interested 
someone would sa 
IS ne rhbor 
it was Robson all 
lal vere consta 
of the theate I 


one man might as 
parts. Bronson Ho 
Robson and Crane 
The Henrietta, agr 


had several discussions about it. 
The play produced in Nev 


great success and, 


t 
actor of the old sch 
t that time, 


even a l 
/Egeon, and stayed wi 


| 7; HOM \ 
# THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 
: ( t —are 
“All right,’’ I said, “‘let’s drop it 
— — \ few days later, at Robsor te] 
broke out in the midst of a talk aby 
et ie, Voice Neighba, I’ve a wonderful idea 
\ | 
\¥ “Good. What is it 
: He hesitated a moment. We will 
$ = pay duce Shakspere’s Comedy of Errors, a 
the popularity of the piece was Dy then , Rob, I suggested that to 
» ¥ somewhat exhausted, but as we were going few days ago.” 
— ae oo t r= to the Coast, we thought that it might be He turned quickly and said: ‘Cra 
4 | 4 a vorth while to have it in our repertoire. you never did.”’ 
‘h , , i |: | In spite of this sale to us, Grover took out I laughed, knowing the man so we 
a | me actors to the Coast and gave per- “All right, let’s get to work.”’ 
| formances of Our Boarding House; in fact, 
| our twelve hundred paid their traveling Webl Helps Out 
: : <> expenses. It was only with the greatest : 
dit ilty that we finally stopped m WAS going to England that im! 
ag, rm of e503 Our Boarding House v not a creat ind I determined to find. if pos 
; | oie ut it went well in most cit andit tl rvivil rot f the fan t 
ve Ne tarted a form of entertainment ich v Charles and Harry Webb yha 
| 4 ‘ y | Brad rd \ 
|| Shar nd Webb, | 
| | Flat nd the da 
4 | | tT 7 SS r com- fore J 
Knife and Fork Set / Irie squt 4 la 
V75004 $| / ch we did for M 
( Our | 
| \ and 
| come of 
| last week,” A 
ae \ <> | ng in Sout 
() \ 
» send him on a 
A\ | ext day and agree 
| | | s he was to hel 
id to bring wit! 
A of the famous \ 
] /lé omedy of Crrors e had used 
mn lirst rea I 
k le hi 
| P's be ld try to 
| enced by t 
( ild t D 
| 3 Piece Carving Set | } viekat It 
heard in a 
X |} you rmance. Otl 
|| make ell try to play 
3 ard, who wrot 
4 | eir greatest su 
ee [ I is the biggest n 
=Webb, who \ 
1, with a fine 
I laved the pi 
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-- of all good food beneath the sky 
the best is PET MILK pumpkin pie 


7 consistency Smooth texture Wonderful 
flavor * * Pumpkin Pies made with Pet Milk 
have these characteristics because of the quality 


of Pet Milk—its distinctive richness and flavor. 


1 chocolate cream and Custard pies in all 
} 1] +1] ¢ ] 
pies where MIlIK 1S UuSed you will ge always 


the same splendid results from Pet Milk. 


The “‘cream and butter” flavor that Pet Milk 
gives to creamed vegetables, cream soups—to 
all cooked dishes—is due to the untform rich- 
ness and distinctive flavor of Pet Milk. 

The crea hat rises the top of iry 
cep Pet Mill ( ) 

h oh It 
the natural water. Stertlize i 1 co l 


re 
crs, Pet Milk 1s always fresh, sweet and clean 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed 


milk preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk noth- 


ing 1s aaded to the pure MIIK. 
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“How I put beauty into my room 
—with Valspar” by Joy Gann 


Five hundred dollars! That’s the generous prize is ihe ge og hapa ssary to wash the floor any 
Miss Joy Gann won in the Room-Beautifying Con- mes 
test held recently by the U. S. Department of the 
Agriculture. finish A 1 the varnish 

Own Room” movement, sponsored by the Depart- Valspar in her room.” 


ment of Agriculture to help improve living conditions 
in America. For some time the Department has been 
actively engaged in organizing Room-Improvement 
Clubs all over the country and in arranging Club : 

Programs and practical demonstrations. Valspar Varnish- Stain changes the color of the Miss Joy Gann 
wood and at the same time brings out the full beauty 


Clear Valspar Varnish gives a rich, lustrous finish 
to woodwork, without changing its color. Valspar 
may be rubbed down to a dull satin finish if desired. 


Mi G k bl marle County, winner 
mann verita of the grain, giving natural wood effects in Light or 
whi e-Was red, e \ 001 WO! was green, Green. Mav also be rubbed to a satin finish. 
and furniture were shabby and worn. k 
Mal Valspar-Enamels cover the surface with solid 7, 
one aecided on VOry ant anoganyv as the Cool colors like paint but have a high lustre and gloss. Ma 
scheme she wanted. First she painted the walls in Red 
light orange. Then the ceiling was finished in cream, ‘ 
which she was ready to tackle the floor and milion, Buch t Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also 
in Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum, and Flat 
. anyone can use tt 
After washing the floor,” writes Miss Gann, “J gave it Black. Any desired shade may be obtained by mix- 
thick coat of Mahogany Valspar Varnish-Stain, and after ing. Valspar-Enamels when rubbed down produce 
Al the tl h been ina se for Send the u po nN for Sam ples. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the Worl 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and s am] 20c apiece for each 40c samp le can checked VAL E N I I N E tm 
at right sample Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supphed per person at this special price Valspar-Stain 

Va ar Instru n B Color Charts, 15c extra. Choose 1 Color : 
Print full mail address plainly. Clear Valspar O 
Valspar-EnamelD 

Choose 1 Color 

Address Valspar Book 
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( yt ea i l Robson and b ess isn’t what it oug to be. and vet 
ed to cont l¢ Nis ila ol filty I’m gong rigl t on with t s repertoire ol 
iweek. N tseems that Charles Shaksperean plays. T dea giv 
UNE O O that he g up Shakspere to dé On ) ly! 
d Loo Well but CaO t } 
rrived eve Cwelfth Night I d 
1d i t a thev're t 
\me el irti rl ve Yo 1 make the t e 1t, Crane 
ict l e did not remember and stk tit 
er] ince 1 The Comed of E But the don t int it ] tested 
Phe ea d touc We cor Make e! t I make t n 
ea \ e lor some ea lake t ) 
ter R yn and I had played not 


la 

| S ldalllliy, ) i a 
That | 

fu | s 


“Say!—lI never tell my 


( 
I HH ] 
Oh. I everything. Tales of the 
oht the hio th 1 5 au < 
( ( ( I> ( 4 Te’ The ttle hy } 
4 av 7 
that I do creat. a bril a W I ess and 
¢ of the fact that he was have had some great suffering. a pian A ae science W Nin his ftriendship 
iv the Christian's idea of the Sa SsOrrow gins to grow reticent. ind then show hir by their suc 
f eared hs 12 > te it fr 1 the older fellnure 
also erw ad is hearers m1 it ter momer re ed Oo S 1 ym OWS 1 1 
i1God. Afterward! M irers might After a moment Barrymore ed He gets it from the ider Teilows. cess and their failure how life de 
tion that he gave nothing in 


place ‘Well, Steele, you write me a play, and Secrets, escapades, adventures 
took awa\ is own religion her ll have both.’ : 

away. His own religion, then I'll have both.” _ planned—things he knows or thinks 
im was all-embracing, was the Aside from our production of a few of : t)) ‘ aes | ld 
you will not approve. The age-old 


mands fair-play, courage, self 


reliance and the ability to come up 


Rule. the old comedies, Robson and Crane wert tt ory smuing. 
rimarily interested in merical ome- © reryv vy ne 
primarily interested in. American’ com ach.” And it’s not un Every boy needs THE AMERI 
ner ~NMavo's Advice dies. We felt that not only did they suit shalt not peach. na its not un 1 
us Detter, Dut also We could see no natural. : 
NI er ventures into Une Id not be written a Between the ages of twelve and dis ; 
i successlit Phe rica lar as ( twenty a bov needs snecia menta juest SV I re 
The le W ive elgen one m Orde 
fox It the 
I> ire t } 
1S VE Eur Even so essentially a ing WO! H M 
( t d he « 1 Ne ) moralizing ( irt B 
iT | t ) ) I a } Le 
| ted how Quick Tespr - $2.00 Oc the at all 
it Bec St I suggested to Germa 
: : tion and example. news-stands. Sub for or leave 
14 } Give VOUI boy the 1d, V1CEeE ana a standing order at your news-dealer 
Lumpl vould give H irdtowr H ird had 
opportunity. He was delighted. written a number « ays whi id been counsel he needs Give him SS 
y leadership to — 


you play old Hardcastle?’ successful, including The Banker’s Daug] strong 


t 
d him that I would be content ter, Which I had played in with the Hook low, but label it so that << \ 


t 
as excellent as Lumpkin, and Company ur its original title, 
ont be ispicious oO! 
il did considerable busine We Last Love. At the time we asked him to he w BOY \ 

he or so fortunate with our revival ol write a play for us, he had just had a fall Be el \ 
Night, in which I played Sir Toby, ure called We Met by Chance Many AMERICAN Boy. \ aa co. \ 

The 


Sir Andrew Aguecheek. In people thought that it was risky to com- Here in story-form, 


ing these two parts out promi- mission a man who had just had a failure lwritten by men who E SPRAS puildine 


did, I fear, a good deal of violence to write a for us, Dut it le Ol love boys through and \ No. 346 
and some of the working over playwrights as well as others, that they N« 


nae And P : through, is the adventure \ : 
Webb was happy. learn most Dy thelr falliures, and a pla ; 


esented the making prominen written immediately after a failure , \ 
id Sir Andrew at the expense apt to turn out a success roes whom he comes to 
1 and popular characters as When H 


Duke and Malvolio, and the act of the piece was done, I went back t \ : 
quite right. We decided that New Yorkandheardit. Finally he brought \ - i _ 


nlav an | 
o use forcing this play and took , fe 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
telegraphed us that one \ \ 


Continued on Page 17. 
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Continue yn Pace let l Lhe hot 
j St. Lou [ met Fr M 
d The Comed yf Error and lat m that we were about to take | t  * p 
we did Twelfth Night, he helped Night : . 
that production. Then he was anx “Don’t you do it, Crane,” he said; | 4 , ' - aa 
to back to England, but he had ‘ma them tal t. Look at M 
é 
last performance er, Tread in’ “Frank, I told him finally, “the pub 4 
er that Charle ebb had died the lic Can stand that er t Ou Cal fi 
fore in Southport, England Mayo was a great talker ar a ry | ; \ 
e played The Comedy of Error an nversationalist He admired > 
> | : 
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To the smartly dressed woman of to ities. It 1s skillfully dved from the 
qday, stoc kings are of first lmportanc purest aves obtainable in all the latest 
They must be pure silk, of the finest shades demanded by fashion. 


texture. Anything inferior to Gordon 


will not do, anything better than Gordon Hosiery comes in all weights 


Gordon cannot be had. from the heaviest silks to the sheerest 


chitfons ac wide range of prices. 
Women who have worn Gordon 


Hosiery tor years on all occasions [o get Gordon quality always ask 


\ + + | 1ecer | 1 
iow that the well deserved and ever Gordon by name. 
nereasing pularity ot Gordon 

Hosiery IS Que to its beautiful ap It is ror sale almost every 
] wher it retail sl} 
pearal and wonderful wearing qual- where at retail shops only. 

i 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York Gordon Underwear Boston 
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re then playing 


I rushed down the 


t into the dressing rooms 
detached buildin 


ed Robson’s trunk 


who dressed upot 
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l 1q 
( lact, ve 
cept in the 
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oke id wa 
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of any Length 


4 Mode Created for Hair 


re bs 


MADAME LOUISE 


C 
4 
\ 


Like choosing a setting for a perfect stone or a frame for a 
masterpiece is fashion’s simile in dictating new hair modes 
Your personality decides the styles that best become you, 
though your hair be long, short or in the growing out stages. 
And one simple final touch preserves its beauty — Gainsbor- 
ough—the individual hair net! 


A? aii 
Sin 


mod dealers Prices Cap or Fringe: The Strong 
n Strand, 10c; Double Strand, 2 for 25¢; Gray 
or White, 20c. Canadian Prices Same as S. A. 


ainsborough 


Genuine HAIR NET 
The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 


THE WESTERN CHICAGO. NEW YORK—WECO PRODU LIMITED. TORONTO 
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complete manuscript to m 1 to on We ind d 
Phen I read nder ed fe the next wee He didn't 
vard too expect that Mavo vould do an busine 
gs that o pite of public indifference. He suggested ti 
that I see Mayo and endeavor to get him F 
Ol ted Pay him whatever it cost f it 
»cuts dred from the theater and contributed ou 
arsed and own al Out of that thousand dollar 4 4 q 
addi ad pay e company, aS well a 
I ict, a _brating the event | = 3 
| ed f 
las I told I .. ROGERS, LTI Cardinal Pat 
aadgwa \ e! | met ( | — | 
é 
\ -¥ ihe spokesma 4 4 : 
Har Nie Yor = x 
ito Au son had died that 
1 I never : evening in the Sa 
rom him vov Hote Che 
lay on | ment from me 
Me concerning our re 
u know 11 E TOWLI N OUR lation p 
r theater BAC] ‘ As this had to ‘ 
nf he dont at once I 
his the Union order to get into the morning editions of 
ind mat the New York papers, the curtain was kept 
them scattered things that I could remem = 
the same It was a great shoc to me, naturally, a 
m out on at 1 was never again to see the end | ‘dy 
and associate so mal years Phat 
e damage night very few lines I had to be prompted | wd ~~ \ 5 
im. thoug id plaved the part f David | 3 
.and that Harun indreds of times before 
| 
it we had es 
Tv be ynued tnan Ea vd 
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canned) are incre d whe 
combined in a variety of w 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
pure pr luct without f 
extracts or artificial colorin 
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Orange Charlotte 


| (6 Servings) 
\ pr ww re ) rom 
Oy e Gi 

} 

aN » 

l 
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SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘*The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


K 
) 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 

| 113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, 
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to become, 


colon 


American It 


America 
requires the gentlest a 


I 
good will from those of us who are alrea¢ 


HOM 

a ra lanti 

rt rowths that could t 

blend nor mix for gener to 

come. And once more we began 


in our cities at least, 


a cotlection of contending foreign 


] 
I nation ol native 


than a 
eemed as though 


‘calendar of out 


rather 


the old immigration from 
n Europe had encountered 

al blending into 
Phe process takes time; 
d soundest 


] 
ulties in 


ere i vell a 1 ufficient degree of 
idaptabilit in the foreigner who ha ust 


ation 1s not a matter to 


hye eled o ea rubber it bridge « 
d le But it true, nev 
it U id ble ded 
t he t beca 
Fo 
dred ye d col ind 
en t United Stat of Ar id 
ma i duct of nort estern 

rope and ise a creation of R i 
x the Balkans or the countries that border 

e Mediterranean I it in itsell wa 

nou to foreshadow a shift from willing 
I Oo to consci1ou Col i 
‘ f the imn int ted 
t est | 
d 
\\ 

ire 

est | rit Isle 

| ( ) 

not ¢ ect ect i {ro 
tri where few servants exist 

But that is only one side of the picture 
There is an American side as well as a fo 
eign side. While we were allowing our 1m 


migration to come, for thirty years, from 
countries that contain few 
were busily engaged during all that time 
in seeing to it that none of these new 1m 
migrants would discover, upon arrival in 
America, any good reason for turning 
servant instead of something else 


servants, we 


Foreign @olonies 


We did 


W5 DID not do this a-purpose. 
/ it unknowingly, as an incident to the 


dustrial de lopment that began 1 

iltrat la 
orme uma ind d t 
corporate consolidatio int cation of 
peed and ¢ tainty 1 commu! 
d “‘super-trust and 
distractlo they all blo med out to 


vether in the 
r of them drew into our mu 


Inlernos all WhO possessed 


see Phe jODs Were the 
cities. So the workers were sucked into 
the citie Men and women alike, Amer 
and immigrants alike, they con 
verged and settled in the cities. From fat 
1 wide this draining of our countryside 


anda 


went ¢ 


When 


the tremendous efficiency that 
was thus generated in these ugly, smoky, 
misgoverned cities of ours had capably ex 


American public, it 


ploited our consuming 
spilled over the rims of our coasts and 


found overflow 1n overseas exportation ol 
American manutactures to every corner of 
the lobe lr) indeed, our goose was 
cooked, so far a ! our own people 
back to the land’”’ was concerned. Anx 
ious Americans did divers things to coax 
( out ( the | a.” “in level 


The (ooks are Goming 


Continued from Page 101 


Nobod would » bac] to 
the land when there was a bettet I 
had in the big city And nobody went 

met the immigrant 


to 
il vas Whal 
who came in through E 
1894 and 1924! A tip 


hroom cities instead of a sale 


great mus 
balancing of people between city and coun 
trv; a good job in the city against penury 
in the count: diversion, gayet life and 
people in the cities, against du deat] 
and loneliness on the farms; compatriot 
trom tl homeland Ital Greece, R 
ld old la cl d eparate 
colo iwainst old-fa ed 
\me one els 
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W he ( ere 
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ever Dé er\ i 
l the colo ot an I 


ed both « nd 
ot a ilien ut i da rr eve 


part of a day, in an 
servant 

the American 
attracted no immigration servants, 
simply because all the immigrants were in 
And, inside the big city, the 
American home had no show because the 
1 the factory and mill 
by day and all in their ow 


Outside the big cities 


home 


4] 
mmigrants were all u 


n foreign colonies 


yy night. The comforts of the American 
home and the kindness of the American 
i eG! tted against lun and 
( ird rte ) 
ered the 1 defeat. The 
‘ \ ill! 
Ot « ‘ e tried to get the just a 
et d to ge Y ] back tot land 
ith just a or result 
We thought f how nice and self 
ifficient we ould be as a nation if our 
own \r wrical bo id Iris W yuld et 
into the servant game then we need 
worry no more about those choosy 1mm1 


grants from abroad! 

boy and girl thought otherwise. 

After that we put various 

into our immigration laws, for the benefit 

of servants. | ly the 
| 


cannily 
immigrants called themselves 


exemptions 


romptlh 


and 
ervants”’ 


on the steamship manifests, took full en 
joyment of all the resultmg exemptions, 


got all 


1 if 


eaked 1t oll 


and then, upon landing, at once for 
about being servants and str 
hot-foot for the factory and the foreign 


servants at heart, they 


never became servants 1n fact 

Phen we took to becoming more consid 
erate toward the servant. But still the 
mts came 


t tapi 
int ibstitute ippea 
the al Lo 
Ol rug achiner 
where the ervant had Le 
Beyond the limit oO the 1 
hine ve could rf ) Nia ( ( 
1ot do it all 
sometime it ha ( ed as thou 
e! ast ¢ rte ( int id bee 
tte pt that ea 
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But the last ¢ ipl i Ot Dee \ 
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did it. That act toc the t 
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From Ireland the lassies are comu 
to be servants, not by scores but b 
dreds. 
here are servants who are comin 
England and Scotland as well, in « 


lent numbers. From England they ¢ 
trained and ready as a rule 

With the Germans the 
ent in that the 


girls come more a 


than as cook Phe ave thads 
to cook in Germ of late, and 
ive been ma unde d a 
e. Withal, the Ge 
dt to t 
ti ul ere qd there aoa 
eVe i sleac co 
comp! Ins i Lie i 
that! 
From Norway and Sweden there 
int 1 increa mbe iri 
of them are especially trained in ad 
by attendance at post-high-school ¢ 


n domestic science in their native 
They know so much, these trained 
that it nearly knocks you dead to 
about it tudy of Engl 
made a part of the Scandinavian cool 
riculum; to them! h 
particular they outstrip their G¢ 
neighbors. They tell me the addit! 
ability to speak English is an accom 
ment that not only makes America! 
more comfortable for them, but also 4 
a definite number of American doll 
their wage 
And while the cooks who have a 
July, 1924, from far cou 


more powel 
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come since 


are studying, cooking and playing 
America, there are more following 
every day at Ellis Island. Ma 


get one of them—and good luck to 
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grows through years service 


OU can “make” a room by your choice of just 
the right rug! Nothing else is quite so important, 
for nothing—not even the walls and ceilings—can 
do so much to unite the separate furnishings as the 
rug upon which, or around which, those furnishin 


are plac ed 


( 
~ 


Herati Rugs bring to your room the enriching 
beauty of color and pattern. For in them are combined 
the beauty that has its roots dee] in the age old 
rug making of the Orient, and the perfection of weav- 
ing made possible by modern improvements here in 
America. 

The makers of Herati Rugs draw upon their own 
far-flung organization in Persia, China, and the Orient 
for the very materials used in Herati Rugs. Long silky 
Heeces usually resery ed for the choicest Orientals add 


their luster to Heraus’ long-wearing worsted pile. 


Mellow colors, sun-tested to last as long as the 


rug itself, bring out the charm of motifs adapting the 
eCxO;tic designs of other lands to the needs of he 
modern home. You can get Heratt Rugs in all the 
Wanted rug colors Cau} eC, Sal d, Pray, | LUC. 2reci 
and mulberry. Their sizes range from the charming 


little rugs you put before a desk or a doorway to th« 


room size rugs 
19’ x 12’ He 
ness a I i 
$150, the pric varying with the ft a 
charges to the dealers Hi 
FASCINATING BOOKLET—FREI 
1 copy u 
a Ws Departs \ 
At KAR CHEUS N 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York (it) 


‘Branches: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLI 


ber, 1926 
; 
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zat “he 
4 
oi 
ad 
to 1 
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BRIDGE 


Bridge and tea are inseparable—as insep- 
arable as tea and music, music and a fine 
radio,a fine radio and the name of Atwater 
Kent. See how unobtrusively and agreeably 
the Model 20 Compact fits into the furnish- 
ings of a room. It is no larger than a row of 
a dozen books. 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


She 
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Novembe: 


DINNER 


You may have music as an agreeable back- 


ground to conversation. Radio programs 
divide themselves into “background” and 
“foreground” programs. With one you like 
to talk or dine or read; with the other you 
want only to listen. Either kind is brought 
to you as you want it on an Atwater Kent. 


KENT 


November, 1925 The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


DANCING 


LISTENING IN 


Every Chursday nightfromgto1 o(Eastern i a Dance to the best music reproduced on an 
Time) you can hear this “foreground” pro- bo ¢ — Atwater Kent Radio—the result of 25 
gram of the Atwater Kent Radio Artists Hie . years of experience in making precise 
from the following stations: electrical instruments. It was fortunate 


that here was a company with the men 


WEAF . New York WEEI... Boston WCAE. Pittsburgh 
WIJAR. Providence WGR. . Buffalo WOC . Davenport ‘ and machines, ready when Radio came, 
WFI . Philadelphia Www). . Detroit WSAI. . Cincinnati 

WCCO... Minneapolis-St, Paul ATWATER KENT MPG. Co.,4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 


1. Atwater Kent, President 


RADIO 


SPEAKERS $12 to $28 


RADIO 


CURTICE BROTE 


ROCHESTER.NLY.,U. sa 


avor the holiday 
with this new tomato stuffing 


HOME 


JOURNAI 


i add a liberal quantity of rn el Ketchup to 
irk 


your favorite recipe for ey hng—then cook 
in the regular way. This simp : a in an old 
recipe will give you a surprisingly new and piquant 


stuffing over which your guests will smack apprecia 
tive lips. Try it! 


Blue Label Ketchup is nothing but concentrated 


7 

tomato flavor, spiced to perfection. It may be used 

wherever tomato flavor is needed. Our new recipe 


book shows man\ ome ways to use the tomato 


flav 1 Blue Label Ketchup. Mail the coupon tor 
your free copy of this eee then telephone your 


Blue Label k 


November, 


Curtice Brothers Company 
Department 30, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy ot 


| 1) ec 
your new recipe DoOoKIet, DL 


Ways to Use Tomato Flavor.” 


192¢ 


4 | ‘ 
Purl 
ED FREE FROM/ 
4 
i erocer tor a bottle of etchup 
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Dolls that 


lou Can -Nake Any One 
Jor a Dime 


By LEAH P. Swirs 


iLerldl and sew e¢ 


\ rticles mentioned hereafter are to be cut fron 


e cylinder. No other arms are put on the dolls 

e included, and legs and shoes are frequently 

[his is a precaution to insure good tumbling 
ls are all finished. 


e the Three Bears—at top of page 186—first. 


1925 HOMI URNA | 
—— 
PSs T/ Tee Bears 17st felt arms about ne and a > 
quarter inches long and a 
ears, just even with the cy] 
edges of the headpiece Over- 4 er 7 ind a 
lap. Sew legs, slightly longer alf hig 
than the arms, to cylinder t must me t 
1 height, Ba Bear’s cylinder is only two inches _ felt bottom a little to front t {tor 
e circumference, of cours« the same as for all of center All the dolls sit more 5 le e | I ler wit 
iracters, < the mal must Finish atlac ia little toward front I { 
diacram Next Papa B I 
the ler about half an inch bel the open quarter-in cylinder. 7 : 
‘ elt coat taper I tiine rt : 
$ Now for Old Mother H D Z 


Vide-toe, one-strap comfort san- 
Combination last. Medium- 


Der heel 


For street and house. Medium- 
wide toe. Medium-low rubber 
heel. Black kid. No. 611: Boot, 


Same Style, Same comfort 


_A SHOE 


Q: pact R you want comfort with style or 
; V with comfort, you will find your shoe in A 
footwear: CONSTANT COMFORT or 

: STYLE shoes— both made with these famous S 


Points of Merit: 


1. CUSHION insole—con/ 


Medi- 


um-low rubber heel In black 


Semi-round toe blucher 


kid 


No. 28: Boot, same pattern, 
Same comfort 


line of the ft ot. 


FLEXIBLE, 


aHrable. 


for &veryWoman 


A TOE and heel graceful Style @ lia 


( 
T 
CON NT COMFORT and CONSTA S 
quality a h I ra 
to $ If your deal oes n é the tc 
of nearest retailer who can supply you. Int 
trate booklet, ‘Comfort with Sryle Style with Comi{ 
mailed upon request 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO 
Dept. A 
Faory and Eastern Sa Dit n: AUI M 
Centra/, \ rn and Southern Sa D n: 4 Nort St 
St. Louis, Me — 
( 2 THESE TRADE MARK ( 
IDENTIFY THE GENUINE 


cA Foot of Comfort Means liles of Happiness” 


style 


even 


An extremel pol street 

ana ( ible 

I Me high rubber 
| K kid 


Comfortable 


Medium- outsize 


Broad, soft-toe, sense Semi-dress boot 

b« f the elderly woman narrow toe ymbination last. boot. Wide toe. Heavy, f 

Glove-like comfor Very low Medium-high rubber heel sole. Medium-low rubbs 
er heel. In black kid In black kid In black kid 


E_<_<_$_ 
Ladies HOME JOURNAIT November, 
Omt it last. Medi higt ited pumy Medium-rounc street or house. Gracetul,. con Yesizned tor real An ideal 
; rubber heel. In black kid ’ % High rubber heel ‘Black Ne. low rub. Black kid fortab Med high rubber as, gitt shoe. In black kid 
kid and patent leather hee In ack kid 
? J 
Distinctively styled cut-out Stylish, comfortable four-strap St I [ 
= | inati ast. High A i p. Combinat last. High Cd ( M 
and Dlack Kid le and Dlack Ki : i I ither 
a : ample room for the cuboid bone. 
| 5. REINFORCED, moulded counte) prevent 
2 
2 625 4 674 Y 817 js 
Comfortable seamless oxford 
= Fx : urse ind wor who are Julie Commor ense house (, Common sense, soft-toe oxford For formal or street wear . Extra wide, for feet thatare lt 
constantly on their feet. Med s Seamless vamp, soft wid \ for women with tender feet Medium-narrow toe. Medium fit. Heavy, flexible sole. } 
- um-low rubber hee!. Blach kid toe. | vy rubber heel Black kid MA Very low rubber heel. Black kid high rubber heel. In black kid DA u w rubber heel Bla 
ANG 
637 25 190 827 
Me n-broad 
: rr ber heel In | kid 


\ 


| 


LA) 


HRISTMAS handkerchiefs 


t fe 


fa colored thread dra 
At the designated line, pull 
ngthwise thread through the linen, 
pull a second slightly beyond the 
nd attach a length of colored mer 
ed floss. Now pull the second 
thread through to the other end, 
ng the colored thread along with 
simple embroidery stitches used 
Satin, filler, lazy daisy and cross 


with some roses made of thread 


ed in French-knot style around 


colors, the gay lady at upper left 
flesh color, with bodice in two 
itsize 
eavy 


Street, New York City. Dr 
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ead elle Mowers ad 
and gree eaves t lo I { f 
ly thread imi ( 
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| 
61 clude ou tere ( 


rowing 


Children 


ours quic IKLIM powd 


milk keeps indefinitely and witl 
out ice. Yet you can instantly 
transform it into liquid milk again, 


simply by adding water. 


KLIM completely retains the 
nourishment, including the vita- 
mins, of milk fresh from the dairy, 
but the process of making KLIM 
(spraying milk into a warm cham- 
ber) breaks up the curds so that 
they are smaller than those of 
ordinary milk and easier tor chil- 
dren to digest. 


For growing children KLIM is 
unsurpassed as a food. For travel, 
in camp or anywhere away from 
a tested and inspected milk supply 
it is indispensable. 


Mothers should consult their 
physicians regarding the proper 
use and modification of KLIM 


for infant feeding. 


Order KLIM from your drt 


Sé 


these 
Booklets / 


FREI 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Fill out and mail coupon L.H.J.5 
Name 
St. N 
City 


Handkerchtefs!—The Personal Gift for Everyone aye 
B tron some has taker the time N 
ea gift just for us. All the easil 
dered ones on this page are ol v1 
A vn Try a can of KL&M in Camp 
J KA 
x, er- | Sen 
ters | 
g | "Home Journ Patterns; or ; t fr the H Pattern ¢ : | : 
SSCS, nts; Coats, 4 ts; B ts; 4 Part ts; J | 


‘Beautiful Homes—€conomical to Own 


| 
| 

\- 
bs Six-R 
|- iny color t 
varied beauty unapproacl 
rs of the Face Bi 

tc 

Booklets you ought to have: 

|= ‘The Home of Beaut 


So Dainty! 
= } 7 
WAOLLY MADISON Bed Spreads are made in a 
J desi ins, textures and color combin itlONS 
pretty! [here are Dro ides, t itfetas, sat 


also crinkle Bed Spreads. And they are extremely durable, 


they’re sun- ind tub fast and altoget 


in Bed Spreads at a range of prices to sult your requiren 


Always look for the Dolly 


Label. No spread is genuine without it 


GEORGE ROYLE & Co., 


lorresdale and Frankford 


practical. Don’t forget the 
name—Dolly Madison—it is your assut 


JOURN \ | 
\ 
‘ON 
t 
‘ 
5S 
t 
) 


‘ 
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Doll Clothes Just Ltke Suzannes 


i ( I doll is I 

( ( at { tnt 

li e fro dren crépe de 
ir. And then t inal to is found t ned 
ttle pearl necklace, or a t pair of wit 

baby pins for special occasions. ol 

The doll set here varies not a whit from 
zanne’s own wardrobe, except in size. with narrow 


7 
} 
\ 
| 


embroi 


ered or lace edg1 


~ 
| 
{ 
} 
RAN 


( 
S ro 


% 
& 
<4 
\ 
| 


HOME November, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
Ty 
wont | 1) Ser N 
C101 il paint 
3 eal Wipe if 
t 
\ French doll ( lipped to the ill 
tonhole Wee socks are kept snugly al table left-overs 1 happen t 
© ‘ linen collar and cul p 
4 itiste, voile Or Da l 
: ‘reat variety of 
1 
iso dainty and 
le lamask and 
| \..4 @ 
| > 
irs., Dept. L-11 | 4 
~ ONy \ | Home Journat Patterns; or by n 
lome P Fast 18t N.Y. Dr ts; Dolls’ Patterns, 


The Lidie 
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wat 
> 
NG. 


Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


& 
1 Nickel W 
Bathtu 

White Wood 

Glass Baking Dishes 

\\ 
Mirrors 


painted dwork 
Cake or Powder 
Watch the smudgyv coat of obstinate fingermarks and clinging dust whichever you prefer 
loosen and disappear when Bon Ami gets at them. 
Magic! you'll say when vou try it. Just a shake of the soft, fluffy 
powder ora dab of the cake on adamp cloth! A few rubs and the job’s done. ee Ee 
Bon Ami is made 1n two forms, Cake and Powder, tor the housewite’s 16) 
convenience. They have exactly the same ingredients. It’s economy to | me i 
keep both on hand all the time. ae A 
You'll find dozens of uses in your house for these “partners in clean al: 
liness.”’ See the list above. i 
Polishin 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Clear ine 


a 
| D 
| » | White Shoes 
=. Che Hands 
| Congoleum : 


The jeweler’s’ 


mess 


with Mrs 


enger arrives 


Harrimar 


git token 


The bu 


tne 
to Mrs 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH 


tler delivers 


Parce 
Harrim 


Why Mrs. Oliver Harriman selected 
an ELGIN for her sons birthday 


To her son on the occasion of his 
birthday, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 

distinguished member of New 
York Society, presented an Elgin 
Watch. 


What standards could be more difh- 
cult to satisfy —the taste of a woman 
of prominent social position,of wealth 
and the demand 
man of affairs for unquestion 
able accuracy? 


a great name, and 
of a 


Practically no other gift is called 
upon to meet in so high degree this 
double approval. The woman gives a 
jewel—the man receives an incompar’ 
able instrument of personal service 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE 


COMPANY. 
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To her it is the gift of remembrance, 
of sentiment; to him it is, in addition, 
the most constant utility of his 
whole life. 


There are some gifts beyond the 
reach of any but the most plentiful 
purses, but this gift, the really inimi- 


table gift, is within the reach of all. 

Elgin, for | t 

Sa the I la 

f models, f1 it it 
) the u D7 

I lel an stocrat 1n S Cla wless taste 

ind design—" timed to the second and styled to 


the moment.” 
Your jeweler would welcoe me the opportunity to 
watch selection 
your personal use. 


assist you in an appro riate 


whether for a gift or for 


AND EFFICIENCY 


net 


ELGIN, 


Ni vember, 


“ORSIC. AN 


ILLIN 


[5 


| 
> 
(ig 
| 
a 
Mrs. Harriman 
A ner S( 


ber, 


\ 


Quickly Made 


That 


lnimat 


Nursery Gifts 


( Tr ( 


ne tor mot 
h for his lit 


and markec 


is Tabby cat, wl 


ears and 


blanket st 


t the top of a blue 


indry bag. 


trap of unl 


t back of 


strap 


musli 


t stitcl 
head. 
titch for 
ith, and 
] 
YT) 
tle nose. 
1 in tl 
Lille 
For hangin yu 
bleached muslin is 


Nnelps 


STLO‘ 


tiny bootees rest securely. Pete ide 
as the others, prefers pink mar 

h sy¥ countenance, with Just a 

of black at center of eyes, e top ¢ 
head and of mouth, and at his paws. 


JO 
r 
= 
| 
| 
| No la man | 
Cc 
| should ever pare a Cor 
A corn razor 1n the hands of a layman 1s a danger 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often mear 
infection. And infection many times leads to 
Ser1Ous results. 
Corn-paring should be do killed chit 
dist never Dy al mateu 
Thi pest X Co el it No! 
Blue=jay 
B i | 
T 
\ 
rn—relieving the press The 1 
I Soo the COI TOK 
B] > t} + 4 ] 
lue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You dk 
10 have t gdecide Now Ic! r how t 
NI ster 1 t 
| 
; 


Ri ady 
for 


Bed. 


fouring 


or camping 


Cire rloavly 


Far Greater Durability 

Where Most Needed. 

The heavy fabric extends up to the 

\ ankles. Soles and uppers are die-cut, 
making shapely feet. 

Narrowed at ankles to prevent feet 

slipping off 

Det tons are made 


Rubber Buttons 1) 


All sizes have our patented, extra 
full drop seat. W not bind b; 
child sleeps with knee 
Hig y / 
i ic 
D in rink. 
ness. ot | 
Made I to 
Prices lo y the q 1 
I n ge ) 
Ourt n tas 
If € 


Mills, 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment 
nt le, Michigan. 


Dentons are Truly Hygienic. Centre. 


= 
| 
‘ | 
>, ‘(a | 
ng-and-she | | bu 
the H Pattern ( iny, 18 East 18th Street, N.Y. D ts; | sleeping, 


3: 
3= Spell it with 


a Capital 


=} HERMOS"” is the family name of the 
> original, genuine Thermos vacuum 
= 
— bottle that first introduced portable hot 
— ¢ and cold food and drink to America 


more than 20 years ago. 

Spell “Thermos” with a capital 

For it is not just a word meaning 
“vacuum bottle’. It’s a very particular 
line of vacuum bottles. 

When you ask for ‘*Thermos’’, be sure 
you get Genuine Don’t 
2 expect Genuine ‘*Thermos”’ service from 


any other vacuum bottle. 

You can identify a Genuine Thermos 
Vacuum Bottle by its prominent label 
and by the trademark stamped in the 


bottom of its case. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Norwich, Conn. Huntington,W.Va 


GENUINE 


} \ R« I | 
s of enameled sets, $ 
lyf 
OW 
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Little girls adore 
these doll carriages 


y 
WA om. tron { 
t f And ther 
1 l t th ” 
1 
\ ht Ww el W entel As| 
4 
ee tl the store You 4 J 
\ 
1 


LLOYD LOOM 


Baby Carriages 
VLANUFACTURIN 
Aurniture 
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(Christmas Dolls that Tarn Somersautts 


Continued from Pag 


CT¢ 
d 
| 
(; 
Old M HH G 
rie rit 
rurec () 
( ad ka il 
quarte oft an ( el il 
cylinder at top,in front, far It'sam 
} 1 } 41 
upon which toink inthe tar-far ned family w 
leatures of tact This is Ka Taledon 


done for each doll person. Mother Gooseland 
Add 


\dd chamois hands, and household of the 


to skirt, double-thickness . 3 
black cambric shoes, and Shoe al ide 
glue gray yarn at edge of ord 


ip ana adown chet 


| 
3 


as 


Woman Who Lived 
also incl 


d | 7 
‘ 
x VACUUM BOTTLE i 
é 
I Art Enamel | 
Each, $20. Other st 
: 
t 
4 Yo > « 
N ad 
| 
: Ja and Jill are made | \ the Little-Pig-Who-MW 
cylinders two and to-Market, Lit 
End Llovd Doll Carriage mong her gifts ct a 1Pu B 
wonder! Lloyd Doll Carriages are so real—made just 
for nearest dealer's name. Address Dept. 2-329 Nad 
‘ | The pathetic little drama of Mfother Hubbard, in 1 the t-advertised ne in 
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Pi 


vy 


since 1872 


-Noade in U.S. A. 

F‘ IR more than half a century Schoenhut toys have made 
Christmas happy for American boys and girls. The better 
department stores and toy stores everywhere recommend 


Schoenhut toys and dolls because they are so staunchly made 


“Schoenhut”’ Toy Pianos 


the “‘Schoenhut Toy Piano was invented and first p1 
lelphia; it1 toy plano that parents and grandp memt 
their own childhood days When t ig a Ti Pi t 
“‘Schoenhut’’ appears on the f t of the Pi: 
ring designates that it is not a ‘*Schoenhut.’ Sc I 
have been made continuously for fifty-three years ther 
ever been used but “Schoenhut.”’ 
hoenhut"’ Toy Pianos were in- from 5-key Pianos to a 37-key Pian 
to teach the child a real love with half-notes. Price from 50c t 
1usic. They are far more than $35.00 each. 
in each one the keys in the key You can get for $5 at any lead 
1 are correctly spaced as in a t lealer’s a very handsome Upright 
pian that the smallest Bal G Sc] 
¢ atel De I | Pi n ¢ 
€{ ering Th 
the correct t F $2 G 
chs nhut Pian Sc] I Pp 
tion 1 ich that it can } ss , 
tune hil et le If 
schoenhut”’ Toy Pianos are mad lealer cannot furnish y tl 
) different sizes and styles rangin Poy Pianos write direct t 


Schoenhut*’ All-W 
t i ble hey are t 
] Phe ire painte 
t < f Fines 

il ps ntec 


Schoenhut Toys 


-A merican ingenuity and invention 


with educational features so cleverly interwoven with amuse- 
ment. In this advertisement we illustrate only a few of the 
many toys we make. Ask for Schoenhut toys by the maker’s 


name—whether you spend 50c or $50 it will pay you. 


Blocks 


These han 
creatul S n one side 1s a cute littie cnild, on the otner a tunny 
Each block ha liffe t é 
tot childish Th imerable Al I 
I Ss elling rb ib 


play ten pins. 


ALBHIES. 


“Schoenhut” Dolls 


Doll e | ctically I m ble mx W Vi 
1d’ ly edi at Wi 1 

th ilc¢ rs t ble fi As} Scl 
ty mohai ig Doll ot 

t en head I trated price list; We W1lll 


The A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 


2302 EAST HAGERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


€ 


| 


_V, 


= 


( 


- 
e 


| 

Humpty Dumpty Circus 

tl nur ber f piecc If your tor esn t t 

4 

Alphic 

< 
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WILIGHT and alone—the 
the past of fond memories. 
mie favorite of the past re-< reated 


Ol Nappy moment 


11 part of the mission of Music MAstrer: The embodiment } ? re 
I happine a veritable companion Lip that heers. that jay 


: 
that sings, that /2ves Dringing t you 1 
| 


» VO In natural, naracteristic 
ITelnnKe tones tne Inspiring music, the structive 


entertainment, all 
thatis best and most interesting 


100 
rin trae adventure world Ol todav's R t 
Vew Ie ra Radio. 


Price, 


{Rusic Corporation 


130 N. Tenth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 128- 
CHICAGO N 


PRODUCTS 


4 
: 
| 4 Ten Models 
m4 
99 
ong, Long Ago 
P eht of age when one lives in 
ong —‘‘Long, Long Ago” 
In sweet, clear, rich tone 
the orclived—the happiness of sweet 
Music Ma 
R i ex | 
/ ) | 
| 
HANS 
RADIO 


Doll Furniture 


These ive oles dr 
t 
Ve] 
( ( 
( 
) ‘ 
[he seats are « d 
dia ete 


( 
I 
( 
| ( 
t rt the 1 
ret butte noias t 
olds stuck on a mat t 
inches in diameter and 
one g ch. Qn the wall o 
thie fireplace two ince 
ide of flat celluloid buttons 
diameter, with baskets of 
©) them 
bow O! I ite 
( O ( it 
1 
i 
t inst 
| ) 
‘ te 
| ble 1) 
nace nted b 
i} the same i ( i 
id acor! 4 lp) 


ay hangs a lantern which 

a clear-glass marble glued be 
lded acorn cups. The bracket 
vire, twisted into shape, and 
the wall. Over the archway 
made from a block of wood 
1 inch wide and 1!16 inches 
center top is glued half of a 
nmold and two wood beads to 
trimmings. The clock face, 


advertisement, is glued on be 


is painted. For pendulum, 
iper fastener with one prong 
nd the end of the other stuck 


e in bottom of clock. 

he center of the room, above 
inch-high lantern made 

Ids 114 inches in diameter, 

lass marble in between them 


() ( 
ed ( the 
] ] 
L) ( 
\ 
\ 
t tlec 
( 
inn che thre ists and 
OW t are wot ( i ot t 
} 
cardboard i it ste giued to 
the to ( cab ind t it bow is 
ed tO mast and D ) 


ol ect 
od for the re ind l 
ce i ock o ood and 1 
ind bottom pieces o isteboard Beads 
it top resent brass bal ind columns 
are W ttled from round st s. Candle- 
sticks are milar to the ile-o1l lamps 
The warming pan is made of a buttor 


mold backed by a smaller disk of wall 


board or wood, with a hole drilled in to 
ree-inch-long meat skewer handle 
oor boards are represented bi 
the floor with blunt pencil and 
n small nails at lines crossing at 

right a les 
Gracious and dignified in its lines is the 
Spanis i i it lower left, page 32 
with tiled floor of table oilclot bbed 
with alcohol and tinted with oil int 
The table is ol WV od wit wood cross 
pieces, and the legs are of buttonmolds 


The Improved J 


Cortes @ ZZ 
INFANT 


SHIRTS 


Gordon - Van Tine 


22 
Home No. 626 


¥ $2361 


| 


Cordon-Van Jin | cust \ 


| Easy to Build Framing Lumber Cut and 
\ Fitted at Mill 


Highest Quality Material 


Write ae Book of Homes 


Write or Mail Coupon! 


Four Big Mills “srr Garages 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHEDO 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
590 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
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led | Hole are drilled bout the outer edve ) 
end the mold and oll Coppel re to re re This 
chi plier | third of a century. Its ex 
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Cars 


Many Added Features 


Ni YW in the latest Ford body types 
there are all the things which you, 
yourself, especially desire in your own car. 
Your first thought on seeing them will be 
of their attractiveness. [he bodies are 
lower and have a lengthened “‘streamline”’ 


treatment. The closed cars are now 
finished in color. 

You willwelcome, too,the increased room- 
iness, the greater riding comfort and the 
many convenient new features. 


F O R D MO T O R C O 


THE TUDOR SEDAN 

Chan Green. All-steel body. Nickeled radiator 

mp rims Starter jemountable rims 
windshield ; 


‘S80 


rear view mirror 


a. Price f. a. 


The fact that all thishas been accomplish« 

without raise in price is even more im: 
pressive. Ford value, for years holding 
unchallenged leadership in the motor cai 
market, reaches a new high peak, throug! 
Ford production—its volume and econom\ 
of manufacturing methods. See these cars 
at the display room of any Authorized 
Ford Dealer. Let him arrange a demon: 
stration ride. You will agree that here is 
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THE TOURING 
Black All-steel body. One-mantop, Weather- 


proot side curtains opening with all tour doors 


Four cord tires, nickeled head lamp rims, wind- 
shield wiper. Starter and demountable rims $85 
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Yours Can Be As Great 
Through These Bible 
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Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 1008 —153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIll., U.S.A. 


Now studying —1236 in day classes—1140 evening — 9807 correspondence 


| 
Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon “4 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ” 
Dept. 1008, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois s 
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As an expression of faith in 
building value of their training with 
lege Loan Plan. Now any bright, 


age can secure a college education 


the consummati 


To every boy who qualifies we will loan 
needed amounts up to $1500.00 until the 
total of $250,000.00 is usefully at work. 
The security for each loan will be the 
boy’s character as developed in his home, 
in his school and in his work with us. 


In the past, under the guidance of local 
Curtis counselors and adults associated 
with the work, our boys have earned sub- 
stantially by delivering the Curtis publi- 
cations. Far more important, by securing 
their own customers they have developed 
in character, self-reliance and ability. 
Many leading employers have given pre- 


742 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHI 
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or to anyone interested in a boy’s future. 
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XO HUNDREDS of thousands of readers, a new 

Zane Grey story is almost an historical event. The 
privilege of reading and owning Zane Grey books is one 
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ilong the double duck boards, with a 


guardian boom on each side, to a distance 
of thirty feet beyond the side of the ship, 
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excellent a view of all that went on in the 


water beneath as could be imagined. 
I was astonished even before we reached 
the rip to see logs of wood passing, many 
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must have meant much. For these fish 
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coast of Mexico, ranging as far south as 
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of the current flotsam. They 


skipped alertly about on the deck, going 


ere they wished, not, as with most fish 
out of water, where their flops took them. 
\t first glance they appeared black, but 


close examination showed a glory of 
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torals, and maroon and sage broken 
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ugh to suit an island-favoring botanist. 


ITHIN an hour there passed log after 

log, sticks and solid pieces of wood, 
besides three bits of wreckage from ships. 
I noticed a forty-foot cecropia, six inches 
through, bamboos up to five inches in di- 
ameter, and soft, pinelike wood, besides 
sections of palm trunks and a coconut in 
he husk —all rotten, all alive with living 
catching a ride. During my 

ade a list of thirty-eight species 


rees, plants rty- 
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and seeds, and of thi 
ntification I could 
reasonably certain not a single one is to 
be found in an exhaustive list of the flora 
he Galapagos. Either this marvelous 
current rip is a recent phenomenon, de- 


Nose 


pendent in some way upon the inexpli- 
cable shifting or absence of the true Hum- 


boldt Current, or its course beyond where 
ld see it was deflected. Both, in 

deed, may have true, but of the 

former I have no means of judging. 

Ilo anticipate our movements, I may 
state that after remaining and studying 
the rip for two full days and nights, I fol- 
lowed it for several score miles, and, as I 
hall narrate, saw it turn steadily north- 


bee n 


ward until at 2° 8’ north latitude and 
86° 4’ west longitude it was headed west 
by north by one-quarter north. If it 
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Galapagos by one hundred 
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cling until the very last moment when he 
is drawn into the air. Then, realizing that 
the worst has definitely happened, with an 
admirable expediency they desert not the 
sinking but the rising ship, and hurry 
away to find some less unlucky means of 
transport, shark, or it may be some other 
great fish or a turtle. We two 
remora with hook and line, which is 
rather unusual. 
Late in the afternoon of our first 

in the rip, when we had stopped in order 


to take temperatures, i 


took 


day 


I was looking down 
from the bridge when I suddenly saw ; 


IMmMing 
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sea snake sw in small circles and 
drifting slowly along. It recalled the last 
meeting I had with these real 
pents—when I balanced in the bow of a 
sampan in the swift rut tide of 
Penang. A Chinaman 1 the boat 
for me with his long sweeps 
1p various desirable 
swept past on the current. As I had no 
bottle or bag of sufficient size then, I had 
carefully avoided the sea snakes w] ich 
were swimming past, literally in hun 
dreds. They were brilliant in color, olive 
green above, with many broad yellow 
cross bands, about as protectively colored 
as yellow daisy blossoms in a green field. 


sea 


creatures 


KNEW they were also found in the Ez 


ern Pacilic, but had not seen one here 
before, and I hoped that we could capture 
this one. Two of our small boats which 


were overside were too far away to under 
stand our frantic signals, so, handicapped 


by the thermometer line being out, all we 
could do was to hope that the reptile 
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How this easier way cleaning 
helps keep your family well 


A new discovery on 
| the habits of germs 
— and what it teaches 


ad 
y >» 
about family health 
HOUSANDs Of women all. over the 
country are adopti this new way 
better cleaning. Not satisfied 
1} ) Val Ca 
add to all their cleaning water a 
magic drops of Lysol’ Disintec- 
wondertul drops make 
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your germ-free lt 1. It deodorizes—vour home is fresh and and Perl ri WOFrRk 1 the ordinary 
sup} Can Now aye accomplished sweet, free from staleness. Wa 


2. It purifies—the health of your family 


SOAP WATCH is protected against germs. 
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vour home of germs the most sensitive hands 
York City. S ul LEHN 
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i LEHN & FINK, IN¢ 
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U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. ¢ 
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A” \N and mince pie ar: 
£ ka combination hard t 
beat. Luscious spiciness to 
tickle his palate; toothsom: 


nourishment to lull him to 
contentment! 


With None Such Mince: 
Meat you can’t fail to make 
mince pie exactly right. 


Fruit from California, beet 
from Texas, cider and vin 
egar from New York State, 
spices from the West Indies 
--all the world has contrib- 
uted its choicest ingredients 
to make None Such Amer 
ica’s favorite mince meat for 
over 40 years. 


Thanksgiving and on every 


day Men Like Mince Pic 


NONE_SUCI 
MINCE 


FREE Mind Reade 


Recipe Book ~ fun for 
all the family 
Also contains recipes for 


NONE SUCH pies, fruit 
cake, cookies, puddings, 


salads and other delicacies 4 
MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N.¥ 

Please send me free NONI 

SUCH MIND READER Z 


BOOK above described. 
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Those Who Use FRENCH’S 
Will Tell You That 
it’s “The Mustard of Today” 


SINE FLAVOR doesn’t belong only to rofessional 
COOKING. Today thousands of housewives are serv- 
ing dishes deliciously tempting, savory, full of relish. 


In many of these ntrées, roasts, fish—and in 


soups, 
sauces, salads, savories, dressings—French’s Mustard 
is a key ingredient. for taste 
appeal, women have found that French’s Mustard 
plays a flavorful part wherever used—and that no 
other mustard has such flavor. Will you try it? 


For in their search 


Send four cents in stamps for our latest edition of —“Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savories,” containing scores of uncommonly good recipes. 
Address The R. T. French Company, Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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To give their age its own furniture style, Adapting Art Noveau design to modern need 


Richard Wagner and a group of artist associ- Karpen offers the unusually attractive suite 
horrowed Nature's graceful forms and cre- above for apariments and sme homes. In dam- 


ask and moquette. Queen Anne chatr in frieze. 


ted the Art Noveau de Sign shown at the right 2 


Know your merchant by the upholstered furniture he sells 


AHERE is a furniture merchant in your city who puts your last He is a Karpen Merchant. Whenever he shows an upholsters 
ing satisfac tion first. He makes your interests his own. he tips it up and points to that metal label on the back of the 


He will not lead youintoa hasty purchase of short lived comfort, garbed frame which assures both Quality and value the Karpen na 


In an attractive covering, with a tempting price tag as its chief lure. Because his standards are beyond question on upholstered fur 


He insists on quality in every detail of the furniture he sells. Yet his where much of the essential quality is hidden, you can safely é 
prices are not high. He gives you the most for your money, passing his recommendation for bedroom and dining room furniture 
on to you values only possible through the largest production. Put your decorating problems up to him. Or let hii 
He places at your command the widest and most interesting you how you can transform your present home, a pi i » 


selection of furniture for the living room, hall, library and sun seicwican ira wew YORs time. Ask us for his name and Livable Rooms (J-N 


room. If he has not exactly the style you desire at the price 42% fe ## Kerpet” hook of decoration ideas. S. Karpen & Bros., 801 


Na me plate many piece 


you want to pay, he will be glad to get it for you promptly. before you buy it. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, or 37th and Broadway, Ney 
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but your skin 


face creams you use 
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complexion can prettier 


is sensitive — even tiny imperfections in the 
may do infinite harm—read here about 


the creams endorsed by sfecia/ists — and try them FREE 


}} 
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Famous skin specialists advise 
these creams 
Do not keep on in your discouragement about 
your skin. It cam be prettier. It can be made 
fresh, clean, lovely. And the surest way is with 
cold cream and vanishing cream. But which will 
vouuse? It makes all the difference in the worl: 
you can not hope for pleasing results unless 
are utte au perfect ... Whose 
word will you go by, in the selection of your 


vour two creams 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


and 


PERFECT VANISHING 


il] wish to use the 
creams that specialists advise. For there are two 
creams that are known to be perfect in every 
way—absolutely free of even tiny imperfec 
tions... Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream. 

We want you to try these two creams— want 
to show you just how much can be done to make 
your skin what you would like it to be. The 
proper treatment with these perfect creams, and 
in an unbelievably short time you will see the 


face creams! Surely you w 


creater loveliness of your skin. So sure are we 
that a short trial will convince you that the 
two creams can do more tor your complex! 

that we are glad to offer you, absolutely free, 
two generous trial tubes. One of Daggett & 


Xamsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, the other of 
RR lell’s Pe Cold ¢ | tl f 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream. 


To all women who value beauty — 
this new help, also FREE 


Not only do Daggett & Ramsdell, as leaders 
and pioneers in the making of face creams, feel it 
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Just mail the coupon below for your 
samples of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept 
714 W 14th Street, New York City 
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Beautiful 1926 Gift Book | 


Make your gift selections for Xmas from 
the charming assortment shown in the 
new 170-page Baird-North Gift Book. 

It brings to you the opportunity to 
choose distinctive gifts of quality from one 
of the most beautiful selections of Dia- | 
monds, Watches, Rings, Jewelry, Silver- | 

Toilet Ware, Leather Goods and | 
Gift Novelties ever assembled. Our values 
this year are 


ware, 


really unusual—on anything | 
you choose you will find a Big Saving. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed You may order direct 
Jrom this advertiseme without Eve 
article shown here « n our Gift Book is exact] is 
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Felpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 
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PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr.S. Josephine 
Baker A series f nine letters to exy tant 
others, with timely advi 
ry preparation Letters w 
be mailed monthly State when the bat 
expected. Price for series, 2 ent 
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North Diamonds are guaranteed 
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blue-white, superior quality, full cut gems. 
* With each solitaire Diamond Purchase, we 
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AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 


by Dr. S Josephine Baker 


lets contain suggestions for the feedi1 
of children from one week to six yea 
of age Price, 10 cents 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. 


Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMES. A sup- 
plement to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. 


How 


Price, 25 cents. 


TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 


cents. 
How To Buy Price, 15 


WHAT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LITTLE HOUSE. Price, 10 cents. 


LITTLE Hous! 
10 cents. 


PLANNING THI 
Price, 
WEAVING THE 


iarged 


NEW BASKETs. An en- 
edition; no increase 1n_ price. 


cent 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 


just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directl 
1e Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 


ate Ameri id Fren designs 
Price 12 cent 


MASQUERADE COSTUMI \ twenty-four 
| designs for party, 


Price, 15 cents. 


at 


| OO} let of nove 
play or pageant. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. 


process 


Teaches the one- 
method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug 

gestions for their application. Price, 25 

cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent) 


CENTS 
Dresses 35, 45 
lopcoats 
Jackets 10) 
Blouses and Skirts 30, 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years 7) 
Children’s Sets 
Children’s Clothes 25, 30 
Lingeri¢ 30 
Pra 29, up 
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[hese rugs bring cleanliness, 


beauty, and economy to your home 


TQIRD's Neponset Rugs are showing thousands 
B of women a new way in floor coverings— 
practical, modern way of house furnishing that 
aves them much of the drudgery that formerly 
vent into the care of the home. For Bird’s Nepon- 
t Rugs are easy to keep clean and sanitary. Dirt 
nd dust cannot hide on their smooth, brilliant 
irface, and a light mopping is all that is neces- 


iry to keep them spotlessly bright and sanitary! 


And yet it is not necessary to sacrifice beauty in 
e home to have these rugs. Mrs. Della Thomp- 
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Lutes, Director of the Priscilla Provin 


nt, a real home in which 


Neponset Rugs on their floors. They have been 
able to buy two, three, or more Neponset Rugs, 
in a variety of charming, colorful patterns, for 
approximately the price of only one woven 
fabric rug. 


Cleanliness, beauty, and economy! These three 
correctly characterize Bird’s Neponset Rugs. Econ- 
omy, because for standard sizes you only have 
to pay from $9 to $18. Beauty, because you 
may have them in authentic oriental, floral, or 
tile patterns, suitable to every room in your 
home. And cleanliness, because they require no 


tedious swee} Ing Of scrubbi: § 


inufacturers’ products are 
sted by actual use, says of 
ird’s Neponset Rugs: “We can- 
ot commend too highly the 
istic judgment which in a 
of this kind brings to in- 


1 
pensive floor covering the 


1g. 
a Examine Bird’s Neponset Rugs 
for yourself at your department 
store or furniture store. Look 
at the large variety of patterns, 
the wide assortment of sizes. 


why the waxed back, a patented 


lor and pattern which have fare found only on Bitd’s 
ly been confined to Only Neponset Rugs. will insure 
It is a pleasure | Bird's Neponset Rugs 
i Rug to | have the genuine } 
waxed hack! | You owe it to yourself to use 
Ask for Bird's Neponset Rugs Yo Cat Bird's Nef Rugs in every 
usands of thrifty women are that makes room —they will bring clean 


1 
discovered for themselves 


a 
onomy of having Bird’s 


7 
1iness, beauty, and economy to 


your home! 


BIRD & SON, inc. 


Pioneers in Felt-base Floor Coverings 
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For Cuts, 


and Bumps 


Bruises 


For over half a century phy . 
sicians, nurses and mothers 
have found “Vaseline’’ Pe- 
troleum Jelly a safe, sooth- 
ing and he: uing dressing for 
cuts, bruises and bumps. 
No first aid kit or family 


licine cabinet is com- 


plete without “Vaseline’”’ 


Petroleum Jelly. 


It does not deteriorate with 
age but is good to the last 
little dab. against 


rebuild heal. 
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and will fit your foot” 


Yes, smart, 


W a ‘grand and glorious feeling’’ you 

have when you Near the salesman Say that! 
Particularly after you've shopped and shopped, 
tried on shoe after shoe, only to tind that they 
would not fit—that the tread of one pair was too 
wide, the vamp of another too long, the heel of a 


third too loose. Then, when vou tinally discover 


in ove shoe both the stvle your eve 1s seeking and 
the fit your foot demands, it’s like nnaimwns 


the end of the rainbo isn't 1t! 


| i \ 
oO 
Ing models of The Red Cross Shoe. As soon 


as vou slip your foot into it, you'll sense the 
difference. Close-h Ing at ball and instep 

and heel, glove-snug but never too tight 

Phe Red Cross Shoe tits your foot perfectly! 
Indeed, you can wear these shoes right from the 
store—they require no ‘‘breaking in.’ 

Unusual? Yes, but quite simple! For, you see, 
The Red Cross Shoe is made over the exclusive 
‘‘Limit’’ lasts, derived by averaging the measure- 
ments of thousands of feminine feet. Vhe** Limit,’ 
or ideal measurement, at every fitting point has 
been determined scientifically—The Red Cross a] the unusual fitting qualities that distinguish 
Shoe must fit. And that means every Red Cross — "The Red Cross Shoe for grown-ups. 
Shoe. Your second pair will fit as perfectly as the If 
you do not know the name of the neare 
rst, your third pair as perfectly as the second. Red Cross Shoe dealer, write t wlav. Be sure t 
And for daughter, there is The Red Cross Shoe ask, too, for vour free copy of that interesting 
for Young Ladies, in a variety of styles and with — booklet, ‘‘Foot-Notes for the Hard-to-Fit.”’ 
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How this supreme Kitchen-test 
actually cuts baking failures 


Now ...no matter how inexperienced ... you 


right half! 


——~ can bake just as delicious dishes as any one of 
byects ‘our neighbors—every time you bake 
your neighbors—every time you bake Special IR 
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Not because the flour is bad. But simply because cess! Every sack of this fine Hour acts the same I 
—although always the same chemically—a brand perfect way in your oven. We guarantee it. te k ape 
t Hour may still differ in baking results each time. Aer ¥ c f packing 
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Gold Medal Flour milled. Betty Crocker y will repay him. Wome 
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How this supreme Kitchen-test 
actually cuts baking failures right half! 


Now ...no matter how inexperienced ... you 
—_— can bake just as delicious dishes as any one of 
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Figures, like fingerprints, 


are never identical 


MILLIONS of human beings, 
two fingerprints are ever alike! 


yet no 


And the 


much greater. If 


the lines of human figures is 
could make a “fi 


all the women you know, you would 


Variation 1n 


you gure print Ol 
find each one dis 
Even in the case of 
their faces look exactly alike, 


prints differ considerably. 


] 
tinct and different wins, though 


their figures and finger 


It is this individual difference, this distinction of line 


and proportion that every woman should try to 


phasize, for in that lies her claim to grace and beauty. 


How Distinguished Beauty 


Fix {Ye mdady OD obtained 
5 D 
listinguished beauty of figut The ret 
a complete chart of your figure supplied by the Spencer 
Corsetiere. Using this chart, Spencer Designers literally 


make a style diagnosis of your figure. The garment they 


then design for you is planned to give your figure distin 
guished lines of grace and beauty 

Whether you need a garment that 

does not confine but merely safeguards 


the beauty of your figure or whether 
you need a corset to correct and re 
the magic skill of 
Spencer Designers will give you the slim, 
youthful lines of the mode. 


strain surplus flesh 


The Spencer Corsetiere 
The Spencer Corsetiere 1s an intelligent, 
responsible woman, trained by us in the 
She will 


come to your home and make a complete 


Spencer System of Corsetry. 


study of your figure without any obliga 


| 


tion. If you do not find her in your 

; telephone book listed under Spencer 
: Corsetiere, send the coupon below. 

The cost? No more than tor the usual 

os standardized corset. The service ot the 


Spencer Designers costs you nothing extra. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
‘We create a design especially for you | 
THE BERGI ERS COMPANY ’ 41 DERBY AVENUI W HA‘ CONN 
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are 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


BERGER BROTHERS COMI NY 
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Extra (8 in 185 pair 1 maple mn tul maple I! \ l i a 
CHAS. QUENZER, INC. 
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. M. Wilson Co. 


101 Main St. Cherokee, la 


“MAYFLOWER WALL SHELVES 


in a new using in suit form of a w he furniture groupings comprise som« 
scended to us from a dignified past For pieces that are really beautifully designed é 


A EN S: $60 We tunate indeed are we to be able to procure In one vroupine there 1s a seventeent 
I a eek today such a beautiful rendition of a styl century wing chair reproducing one now Fj 
that will never fade in the South Kensington Museum 
nd fla Among worthwhile modern dining marquetried cabinet that would lend | 
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RODUCTS CO., 4340 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. L : | W. F. WOODS, 719 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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heir lovely colors fixed fast every thread 


FASCINATING textiles beautiful 
stuffs you love to touch with approv- 
ing finger-tips. Designs inspired by 
the best in ancient and modern art. 
Weaving that is a marvel of perfec- 
tion. These the things 
American women have come to know 
and appreciate about the famous 
guaranteed drapery fabrics from The 


Orinoka Mills. 


But what they appreciate still more 
is this: Orinoka beauty endures. It 
is not the kind that fades on exposure 
to sun or water. For, Orinoka colors, 
gorgeous and lovely as they are, are 
fixed fast in every tiniest thread. 
These guaranteed materials are yarn- 
dyed by an exclusive process that 


are some of 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
Please send me co 


(reatmer 


them absolutely fast to 


and tubbing. 


makes sun- 


shine 

Delightfully practical, are they not? 
And because they are practical, more 
in demand than any other drapery fab- 


rics in this country today. Profes- 
sional decorators recommend them 
and use them. Women who “do” 
their own homes preter them. With 


them you can achieve any effect you 
wish— gracious, luxurious elegance or 
a simple, homey informality. 

And always you will find the Ori- 
noka guaranteed fabrics an economy. 


(Lurtains a 1d draperics made th 
outlast many 
fabrics. Some are of 
(such as 1s shown by the sample illus 
trated below), and need not be lined. 
This is a still further saving. 


pairs made of fadabl 


double weave 


To be sure you get the genuine 
Orinoka guaranteed materials for 
glass-curtains and overdraperies, look 
tor the guarantee tag on every bolt. It 
authorizes the merchant to refund 
your money or to replace the goods 
if they fade. They are carried by the 
better department stores and decorat- 
ing establishments 
everywhere. 

The new Orinoka 
booklet, giving some 
wonderful 
tions tor 
treatments, is just off 
the press. A copy 1s 
yours for the asking 
Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. The 
Orinoka Mills, so1 
Clarendon Building, 


New York. 


sugges- 


window 
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SUN & TUBFAST 
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weave, opaque, 50 inches wide 
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ability 


Free Booklet J-2 


niture and Floor Coverin 
Sold Through Dealers Only 
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Studios, Dept.D 300 Sheridan Road,Chi ago 


0 BUSINESS For Yourself | 


R RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, E 


fi WE HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 
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INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 

But Not High Priced. Write for samples 

\PLTTOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO 
ding Washington, D. ¢ 


Ny Beauty Secret 


['YWEAR |! 


\R COMPANY, Box 286-J, Way boro, Pa 


Money | Boys G iris 


10 
$3.00 and k 1 $2.00 


961 E. 23d St., Dept. 204, Brooklyn, N. Y 
rials 
Cal News e Ma 


r MAS CARDS 


L DIOS 7S. 17 th St., Phila Pa 


“PLAYS Ho 


Wab bash, Dept. 11 CHI AGO 


Quaint Rag Rugs 


Pavsv ille Guild Ru 
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SAVE MONEY—EXQUISITE SILKS 


ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS, Dept. Z, 404 FourthAvenue, New York 
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See these germs? 


Look harmless, don’t 
thev? Yet they 


eat through hard enamel, 


Casily 


a material that blunts 
thi of ten p red 
|. These germs, small 
th look here, are 


explained 


By Ira Davis Joel, B. S., M. S. 


F RY this germ-killing dental cream at 
| our expense. But first read why it 1s 


necessary for teeth that germs be killed. 
Germs are the cause of tooth decay. wo 
University of Michigan scientists exam 


ined a great many decayed teeth. In nine 
out of ten they found a certain germ. 


hey turned this germ loose on sound 
teeth and in a short time it afe through the 


g 
enamel. Kill this germ, they claim, and 
you immediately check decay. They made 
experiments. When teeth were treated 
with dentifrices that did not kill germs, 
the teeth decayed; but when the germs 
were killed, there was no decay. 

Many eminent scientists attest the ger- 
micidal power of Kolynos Dental Cream. 


hey tind that it kills, 77 the mouth, 80 to 
90 per cent of the mouth bacteria. And 
atter using Kolynos, hours pass betore 


there are again enough germs to damage 


your teetn. 


] 


Did you ever watcn snow Hakes collect 


upon a window-pane? That is the way 


The first 


germs collect upon your teeth. 
hard to cling, but soon they 
Kirst Bacilli Acidophili 


lodge on the enamel. They are tiny, short 


few hind it 


build up rapidly. 


threads of germs. In your saliva isa sticky 
Little flakes oft 
Thus a 


substance called muecezn. 


this adhere to the teeth. 


Snug harbors for decay germs 


How germs pierce the hardest substance in 
your body as surely as the dentist’s drill 


the film. 


its multitude of germs. 


It washes away the film, 

It leaves com 

tively few germs in your mouth. 
Doctors and dent 


of the health-destroying germs ent 


ists say that 85t 
body through the mouth. Kolynos 
to keep your mouth free trom germ 
automatically insures better health. 
{ Kolynos comes in liquid form, also. Use it as 


gargle and spray. It leaves the mouth and thro: 


wonderfully clean and refreshed. 


close, sticky, weblike film spreads 
across the enamel, a film of malig- 
nant germs that cause decay. 


These germs multiply with 


amazing rapidity. Each produces 
tiny quantities of harmful acid. 


The film holds this acid against Name 

the teeth while it gradually eats 
Street 

enamel. 
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nos checks this. 


with, 1t 47 erms. It 


KOLY NOS 


The Kolynos Company, 
New Haven 


Send sample to: 
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Let’s Decide 
NOW 

W hat to Give 

for Christmas 


\X FTOULDN'’T it be great if vou could decide 
tl month just what to select as a pres 


for each of those whom you remember at 
‘ Ch mas time? Why not choose a gift which 
will u time, worry ioney, and which 
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i When vou select a subscription for The Journal, you 
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hor any rural home—The Country Gentleman 
Monthly, $1 for 2 vears (Foreign $2.5 
Order through any authorized representative or mail your 
remittance now to the address below, giving your own 
! ind address as well as those of the friends you 
select—and vour Christmas-buving worries are over. 
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842 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


No doubt, at last, there'll come a time How to Su 
When he'll appear no more, 
And to some greener, cleaner clime 


TYPIST’S husband shoul 


Eventually he’ll soar to eat his dinners in a drug store 
Oh, 1n some fairer, rarer spot his wife has the furniture paid for 
He'll dicker, bicker, buy Many a modern marriage fails | 
Immortal ** Let’s-see- what - you've the man insists upon driving a bett 
got,” than the woman’s salary permit 
Eternally he'll cr How to avoid going to worl 
a young husband and undermine 
Secondhand wings; harps sans strings; unless he cultivates an optimisti 
Halos, lyres; hymns for choirs; \ young man who expect ( 
Cast-off flutes; battered lutes; these days should save at least a 
Saints’ attire; here’s your buyer his wife’s wages 
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I ther nutritious parts of wheat We renned 
perl 1 Mavor with malit-syrup 
\ was a W ertul health food 
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Clans recommended bran vecause it sup 
itestine with required bulk and enabled 


ischarge digestive waste promptly without 
se stimulus of drug laxatives. 


n, however, 1s effective only if eaten regu 


Now everybody likes bran 


If you tried to eat bran in its old-fashioned form 


and have become prejudiced against it because of 
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When you are k f Post’s Brat 
Klakes at taural ining 
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“Ounce of Pres vrapp 
TX keep the fakes fresh a CTIsp a pur 


The bran that performs a dual purpose 


In addition to its naturally laxative qualities, 


ost’s Bran Flakes also brings to the body 


Im por- 


tant food elements such as phosphorus, Iron, car 


bohydrates, protein 


ana 


the 


ntial 


vitamin-B. 


This was the stumbling block. Raw bran taeda Cape eens we want you {tO ff) Post's Bran Get in the habit of eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
sh and drv and tasteless. It could not be I lakes. Unless you are the exc eption you will prefer regularly at your house. Order two or three 
y every individual. Nobody liked bran it to almost any cereal you have ever tasted. packages at a time from your grocer and see to it 
v had the fortitude to eat it regularly Served with milk or cream, with fruits or berries that every member of the family gets his “Ounce 
ccomplish the desired results n season. it is a delicious breakfast dish You of Prevention’’ every day 
would eat it gladly for its goodness alone even 1t =" 
So we made bran palatable you did not know so good for you R. 
1 national dietary need, we perfected If vou want to vary the uses of Post’s Bran habits w lis] h if pI 
Klakes. We included with the natural blake try it nuffins Ok or brea It laxatiy vacat 
Send for ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention~, al package of Post's Bran Flakes a 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 11 , Battle Creek, Mic Makers of P: H Pr P Bran | Post Toa / k } 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postun 1 Grape-Nut It Canada, a Canadian Post ( al C I 45 | S 7 I , On 
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In the face of such testimony — 


can you doubt your gums need stimulation? 
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llow over-refined food 


injures your gums 


The findings of the investigators on both 
sides of the Atlantic are in agreement. Mod- 
ern for ve is at the root of the trouble—the 
soft, cooked food, the creamy things that 
you and your family eat every day of your 
lives! 

For this food is so “easy” on your gums 


that it yields them almost no stimulation. 


The become la \ ind \ Within their 
walls the blood ci lation grows sluggisl 
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Read what the dentists say 
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Why Ipana is so good 
for the gums 


L} p solely as a tooth paste, Ipana 


is unexcelled in its cleaning and 
polishing effect on the teeth. But due 
to its own peculiar virtues, it is a 


GLANCE OVER THESE 


PROFESSIONAL STATEMENTS 


[he dentists are agreed that soft food is 
the cause, and proper stimulation 
the remedy, for troubles 


of the gums 


FROM A PROFESSIONAL PAPER 


FROM AN INVESTIGATION ON DISEASES 


OF THE GUMS 


T 


FROM A TEXTBOOK ON MOUTH HYGIENI 


EXTRACT FROM A PROFESSIONAL PAPER 


splendid aid in the toning and 
strengthening of unhealthy gums. 
ziratol, an antiseptic and 


For it 
well known and widely us« 


hemostatic 


dentists. 

| He knows | ts prope 

Dene il errs ts, it del LO 

To 50,000 dentists our professional m« 
have shown and demonstrated Ipana. 


is tothe professional recommendations that 


Ipana owes much of its wide use today. 


Even if your gums are sound as a 
lar, you will lose nothing and gain much by 


giving Ipana a thorough trial. It will help 


he 


| 
to keep your gums in health. It will give you 


And it 


Is SO delicious that thousands of tubes are 


1 
anew sensation OFT Oral CleaniiIness. 


T 


ls a trial—use [pana 
for at least 1 month 
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Besides the familiar pork loin roast, for which so many 
women call from force of habit, there are many other 
roasts of pork that are delectable and nutritious. 
can buy these other cuts at a considerable saving; and 
| have, at the same time, an enjoyable variety in the 


meat you serve. 


| | 
B41 3 \ 
4 y ~~ 
1. Ham 
/ NQ 2. Pork Loin 


3. Picnic 
3.%4. Shoulder 


Hock End Roast 
of Fresh Ham 


Fresh Picnic Roast 
(cut No. 3) 


By studying the chart given here, you can tell just 
what these other cuts are—fresh ham, for example, 


Pork Carcass Cuts 


Shopping for Meat 
(Pork Roasts) 


and fine roasts that your dealer can cut from a shoulder 
of pork. 

You The publishing of these charts and the offer of 
free recipes for interesting new meat dishes are part 
of Swift & Company’s service to you. Our aim is not 
only to supply you with choice fresh meat; but also 
to help you get the greatest possible enjoyment from 
every purchase. 


Fresh Ham Roasts 


rc 


5. Bacon 

6. Foot 

7. Jowl 

8. Fat Back 
\ 


Butt End Roast 
of Fresh Ham 


Center Cut Roast 
of Fresh Ham 


Te 
U.S. Inspected and Passed 
When you buy meats look for 

eU.S. 41 tion stampon 
the wholesale cuts 


Fresh Shoulder Roasts 


Fresh Pork Shoulders may be cut by your dealer into roasts 
of a size to suit your requirements 


FREE—send for them! 


Tempting recipes telling new ways of serv- 
ing the cuts of pork shown here—a whole 
set of them printed on convenient cards! Se ® 
Wouldn't you like a set, and a copy of this 

chart, too? They’re free. Just address ) 


Home Economics Department 
Swift & Company, Chicago 


ps Pork Loin Roast 


(cut No, 2) 


Swift's Premium Ham 
Sugar Cured and Smoked 


Swift Company 
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Will the holidays find your silverware complete? 


CHRISTMAS . what fes- 


. New Year's . 
tival they bring, with their merry gather- 
ings of relatives and friends and their series 
of fine dinners. But how often the holi- 
days tax the ingenuity of the hostess and 
the ampleness of her table appointments. 
How often, indeed, they point to serious 
lacks in silverware that are overlooked at 
other times of the year! 

Could there be better promptings than 
Christmas and New Year's for making the 
silverware complete? In some families it 
is a happy custom to give ‘1847 Rogers 
Bros.’"—the various members combining 
logically on pattern and pieces needed. 

In many more families there is real need 


for the important secondary pieces— 


salad forks, oyster forks, ice cream forks, 
coffee spoons; or serving pieces, like the 
dessert server or the berry spoon. Or, 
perhaps your home requires a complete 
new silver service of harmonious design. 
You can provide it reasonably in ** 1847 


Rx Bros 


candlesticks and even goblets to match 


vegetable dishes, tea set, 


the knives, forks and spoons. 

You cannot find a better WwW ay tO say 
“Merry Christmas’’ than to give this fin 
est silverplate. Fastidious hostesses have 
used and loved 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver 
plate for many generations. Its durabil 
ity and beauty are unquestioned. You 
will find a generous holiday array at the 
leading silverware stores. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


SaLeskooms: New York, CuicaGo, San Francisco, CaNnaba: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


INTERNATIONAL 


SILVER CO. 


Tne Urtizity Tray, both silver rack and serving 
tray, 1s a convenient way to purchase 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate contains the silverwar 
essentials’’—6 dinner knives, 6 dinner forks, 
6 table spoons, 6 tea spoons, 1 butter knife and \ 
sugar shell. Price with hollow handle knives, 
$32.10—with solid handle knives, $26.10. 


Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense, a booklet 
tull of suggestions for successful entertain 
ing, is free. Write for booklet * K-28.’ 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Company, Dept. | 
Meriden, Conn 


AMILTON, ONTARIO 


A 
| 


